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FOREWORD 


Topay, American cities are consider- 
ing their own development, in self-ap- 
praisal and planning, more than ever 
before. Officially and unofficially, in 
economic development committees and 
charhbers of commerce, in councils of 
social agencies and city planning com- 
missions, sincere, hardheaded thought is 
being devoted to a wide range of urban 
problems and hopes. 

This renaissance of urbanism is rid- 
‘ing the tide of a new acceptance of so- 
cial planning that has come with a 
decade of depression and five years of 
war. In these years we have learned 
much of the inherent power and ability 
of a free society, if that power is intel- 
ligently and consciously directed and not 
too much inhibited by vestigial institu- 
tions. Moreover we have learned how 
to make the planning process truly 
democratic. 

City planning today goes far deeper 
than the drawing of plans that usually 
went by that name a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Our cities wish their plans to 
be realistic and practical, yet to be made 
with vision, knowledge, and imagina- 
tion. They want these plans to repre- 
sent far more than lists of projects for 
early development—the next steps— 
and yet to be more closely related to 
the communities that exist than ideal- 
ized world’s fair models. 

To be specitic, let us assume that the 
citizens of a city have determined to 
prepare plans for a stage of develop- 
ment to be the objective in 1980—a 
time when the children now in school 
will be running the community. They 
know it will be a quite different com- 
munity from that in which they live to- 
day, as a backward glance to 1910 will 
show. 

The physical changes since 1910 are 
apparent: the old buildings that have 


disappeared, the skyscrapers that have 
been built; the new neighborhoods, and 
the spread of blight in old ones; the 
modern highways crowded with motor 
traffic; the movies and radios in homes. 
The town is conscious also of other 
changes: the disappearance of certain 
industries and the rise of others; the in- 
crease in taxes and in the functions and 
powers of government; the emancipation 
of women, the stoppage of most immi- 
gration and the gradual absorption of 
the sons and daughters of Michael and 
Tony into the general life of the com- 
munity; the rise of labor organization 
and its climb to political power; many 
more changes—too many to enumerate. 

The planners of the city know that 
they cannot foretell exactly the similar 
changes of the next thirty-five years, 
but they want their plans to reflect as 
closely as possible the major determi- 
nants of community development. They 
want to recognize as well as possible 
which conditions of the past are de- 
creasing in effect and which embryonic 
developments of today may be in full 
maturity in the period for which the 
plans are made. 

In other words, the planners do not 
want to make a plan for physical de- 
velopment for 1980, based upon the 


. technological, economic, and social en- 


vironment of 1945. They want the 
physical development plan to reflect 
whatever can be seen of probable tech- 
nical and cultural development. They 
know that new tools for carrying out 
plans may make possible future achieve- * 
ments of city building far greater than 
could be accomplished today. 

It is from this point of view that the 
present volume of THE ANNALS has 
been prepared. Consideration of the 
future development of our cities in- 
volves understanding of the nature of 
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cities and the objectives of city build- 
ing, evaluation of the forces that will 
determine future city form and function, 
a search for the tools needed for guid- 
ing and directing urban development, 
and finally a vision of the city we may 
achieve if we want it enough. Cities 
are people, churches, banks, politics, 
buildings, traffic, and sewage. They 
are everything we are. The newest 


cities are old in human experience, and 
the oldest are constantly renewed. 

No series of articles can encompass 
the techniques and interests of city 
building. This volume, with its omis- 
sions; is presented as a hopeful con- 
tribution to the everlasting search for a 
sense of direction of those who try to 
direct city development. 

ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


What Are Cities For? 


By CHARLES S. ASCHER 


I dreamd in a dream, I saw a city invincible 
to the attacks of the whole of the rest 


of the earth; 


I dreamd that was the new City of Friends . 


HE building of cities will be one of 

the great world tasks of the next 
two decades. The United Nations 
Charter gives us hope that this time 
we may build for permanence. Little 
Greece, according to data collected and 
plans made with breath-taking daring 
by a technical underground under the 
nose of the:Gestapo, has had one home 
in every four destroyed in the last four 
years; if Greece trebles her rate of pre- 
war building, it will take her seventeen 
years to provide every family a home. 
Some towns have been laid waste com- 
pletely and must either be rebuilt in 
situ or begun anew on a more advan- 
tageous site. 

In our own country, we shall have to 
build nonfarm homes for a decade at 
the rate of 1,250,000 a year to provide 
for the new families to be formed and 
to replace half the dwellings which 
within that time will need major repairs 
or lack a private.bath2 In our ban- 
ner year, 1925, we built 937,000, new 
homes; within a year after VE-day we 
hope to have over 400,000 started— 
about the average rate of building for 
the decade of the thirties. The task 
before us is thus a greater one than we 
have ever faced before. 

City building will be one of the great 
political issues of the next decade. 
Governments will stand or fall by the 
evidence they give their citizens that 
they are dealing imaginatively, vigor- 
ously, and realistically with the great- 


1 Housing Needs, Bulletin No. 1, National 
Housing Agency, Washington, 1944. 


—wWalt Whitman 


est need of the people, second only to 
food: a satisfying place to live. 
Others, in this timely issue of THE 
ANNALS, will discuss forces determining 
city form, the tools for guiding urban 


‘development, and the technical re- 


sources at our command. They will, I 
hope, convey to the reader a sense of 
the greatest and most encompassing of 
our arts: the molding of man’s environ- 
ment to realize his aspirations—civic 
design, embracing architecture, land- 
scape architecture, and engineering in 
a sculpture of steel, brick, green river 
banks, vistas of hills across sparkling 
waters; civil economy and the political 
art of balancing the diverse desires of 
many to achieve a pattern for living 
that will lift the hearts of all. 


RESTRICTED VIEWS 


It is only natural that many of the 
specialists whose gifts must be brought. 
to bear in this wide-ranging undertak- 
ing will see city building as the oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of their special- 
talents. Unrestrained by consideration 
for other needs of man, the traffic engi- 
neer and the designer of stage specta- 
cles, at the bidding of those who have 
petroleum to sell, give us panoramas of 
the future city as a landscape across 
which dart and writhe sunken roads, 
elevated roads, double-decked roads, 
clover-leaf intersections, viaducts, tun- 
nels, each calculated to enable the 
greatest number of vehicles to move at 
the greatest speed—from where to 
where? 
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In an equally unrestrained form of 
specialization, those whose skill is in 
financial calculations about land goad 
able architects into making plans to 
tear down a block of fifteen-story apart- 
ments in the heart of New York, built 
only twenty-seven years ago, to make 
way for a thirty-five-story office build- 
ing: the land under the apartments is 
“worth” so much more than the present 
buildings that twice as much brick and 
mortar must be crowded on the land 
to redeem its value. 

In the name of stabilizing values to 
protect existing investments, to pre- 
vent further flight from the city, civic 
minded custodians of the savings of 
many collaborate with city officials in 
projecting multistory apartments that 
can succeed only by draining popula- 
tion from half the city, because there 
are not enough people in sight to use 
up more than half the area of the city 
at the proposed density. But this dog- 
eat-dog procedure of devil-take-the- 
hindmost reduces the cost of land per 
family to a sum that permits a reason- 
able rent. The first cream-skimming 
projects proceed with civic approba- 
tion; they represent hard work by sin- 
cere men. It is enspiriting to hear the 
men charged with responsibility for the 
management of these financial institu- 
tions say that there must be civic prog- 
ress even if it means lower returns and 
_ the writing down of past investments. 


No SOLUTION OFFERED 


Yet both engineer and financier are 
caught in the toils of their own special- 
ism as they plan gigantic public works 
and skyscraper projects. They have 
not asked sufficiently basic questions. 
They accept as fixed boundaries of their 
areas of thought and analysis postulates 
that are inadequate as major premises. 
Like the courtiers in Andersen’s: fairy 
tale of the King’s New Clothes, they 
marvel at the magic cloth woven for 


the King by the strange wizard, they 
applaud the King’s purpose of heading 
the parade in his wondrous garment; 
and it is left to the little boy peering 
between the legs of his elders along the 
line of march to pipe, “But the King 
has no clothes on.” ‘They are not build- 
ing the city of the future. 

We have not mastered that great 
synoptic art. Our cities are not now 
satisfactory living places for all their 
inhabitants. The art of building the 
city of the future may be transcend- 
ently difficult. Perhaps for that reason 
able thinkers about man’s environment 
shy away from it and seek simpler solu- 
tions. I recall a beloved philosopher of 
planning who delivered a vivid descrip- 
tion of the flows of watets and men 
from the hills of New England into 
Boston, where they were dammed up so 
that the muddy backwash of the me- 
tropolis oozed out over the surrounding 
countryside: Boston was the glacier 
where men congealed. All in all, a 
poetic way of describing the process of 
the last hundred years. At the end of 
his talk he was asked what he proposed 
should be done about Boston. With a 
disarming smile he replied, “I wash my 
hands of Boston.” 


Crry SIZE AND REPRODUCTION RATE 


Again, we find as distinguished an 
urbanist as Lewis Mumford criticizing 
the official plan for postwar London be- 
cause it looks forward to the removal 
of only half a million people from Lon- 
don, the number that Professor Aber- 
crombie and Mr. Forshaw expect will 
seek to live elsewhere. This is unscien- 
tific; and Mr. Mumford propounds the 
correct answer with a scientific ap- 
proach. How many people should live 
in the County of London? 


In terms of Britain’s needs and responsi- 
bilities a more reasonable answer must be 
made; fortunately, it may be put with 
some precision, The present area of the 
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County of London should hold no more 
people than will enable it to have a net 
reproduction rate of 1.0. The ability of 
any group or community to reproduce it- 
self is a measure of its biological health.? 


The answer, Mumford goes on to say, 
must be worked out experimentally. 
No one can yet say whether two or 
three million people must be emptied 
out of the present County of London 
area before the constituent boroughs be- 
come capable, severally, of reproducing 
their population from generation to 
generation. Unhappily, however, 


in our age, megalopolitan standards have 
become dominant; and the mode of life 
London has made fashionable dominates 
even the remotest countryside district . . . 
because the natives independently are se- 
duced by them, since they breathe them 
in with their school education, with their 
newspapers, with their advertisements. 
Hence the countryside itself now shows 
the same recession of population as the 
big cities: not so drastically perhaps but 
in the long run just as fatally... 8 

To achieve the net reproduction rate of 
1.0 involves a very comprehensive pro- 
gram of institutional and personal changes, 
as Alva and Gunnar Myrdal have made 
plain in their examination of Sweden’s 
parallel problem. These changes cannot 
be reduced purely to physical or environ- 
mental terms. And yet within the wider 
processes of our civilization as a whole, 
certain urban patterns, certain densities. 
certain opportunities for human expression 
are plainly helpful to a high birth and 
survival rate, end certain others, we know 
definitely, are hostile.* 


Here is a bitter prescription to city 
builders: to force millions out of cities 
in order to determine by experiment 
how small a city must be to stimulate 


2“The Plan of London,” reprinted in City 
Development (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 


1945), p. 213. 
3 Ibid., pp. 218-19. Italics added. 
4 Ibid., p. 212. Italics added. 


bigger families, when the countryside 
into which they are forced gives no 
promise of stimulating big ones. If the 
mechanization of agriculture decreases 
the economic value of many small 
hands, it will take “comprehensive . . . 
institutional and personal changes” in- 
deed to make farmers undertake the ex- 
pense of breeding large families. Farm- 
ers will fairly ask why they are not to 
have the same standards of life as city 
dwellers. City builders who follow 
Mumford’s prescription will run afoul 
of the agricultural experts who warn us 
that settlement on the land cannot be 
the solution for veterans in this war as 
we have tried to ‘make it after each 
previous -war; and for the first time 
there seems to be pretty general ac- 
ceptance by governments of the idea 
that land settlement is to be under- 
taken with discretion. 

The little-recognized fact is that 
nearly every city in the United States 
(I cannot speak with knowledge of 
Britain) has within its boundaries 
plenty of vacant, usable land to accom- 
modate its population without over- 
crowding. For 22 American cities the 
average is 44.7 per cent vacant land; 
running from 14.4 per cent in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, to 59.3 per cent 
in Duluth, Minnesota. The Land Use 
Survey of Chicago in 1941 showed that 
vacant land (21.4 per cent) was ex- 
ceeded by only two forms of land use: 
streets and alleys 24.6 per cent, and 
residences 24.1 per cent. In other 
words, there is as much additional land 
available for living in Chicago as is now 
used for that purpose.’ There is no 
physical lack that keeps us from pro- 
viding eight-room dwellings in which an 
average family can bring up three or 
four children, and if we demand large- 
scale exodus from cities to that end we 


5 Land Assembly for Urban Redevelopment, — 
Bulletin No. 3, National Housing Agency, 
Washington, 1945. 
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are throwing out the baby with the 
bath water. If city builders will ask 
the basic questions, they will lay the 
foundation for basic answers consonant 
with the urban way of life. 


Tar Ursan Way or Lire 


It is the urban way of life that this 
issue of THE ANNALS celebrates. Per- 
haps it will put the subsequent articles 
in a setting if we try to capture some 
of the elements of that way of life. If 
we see clearly the values that human 
beings seek in cities, the many special- 
ists who contribute to city building can 
tell better how to shape their tools to 
realize our goals. Then the citizens of 
a democracy, with all their diverse in- 
terests, can determine whether as a 
group they value the goals enough to 
accept the necessary adjustments in 
other values—whether they deem the 
community benefit great enough to ask 
the minority dissident to conform to 
the pattern, be he a mortgage holder 
who must take a loss, a priest who must 
see his congregation dissipated, a po- 
litical leader who must adjust to new 
faces in his district whom he cannot be 
so sure of controlling, or simply a sweet 
soul who has always lived in his house, 
who asserts passionately that it is ade- 
quate, and who proposes to finish his 
life there rather than to adjust to a 
new environment. 

There is a fisherman’s way of life. 
There are those whose love for it tran- 
scends every discouragement. It tran- 
scends days of icy work, danger of 
death, backbreaking effort to save 
threatened gear, bringing a week’s catch 
to port to find that the current price 
has made the work worthless. There 
is a farmer’s way of life that includes 
the joys of intimacy with growing 
things, of the harvest, of the winter 
days of puttering with harness or farm 
machine or just chinning around the 


\ 


` stove in the village store. These values 


evidently outweigh the desolation of 
loneliness, dust storms, illness with no 
doctor at hand, prices so low that it 
doesn’t pay to pick the crop, a year’s 
work destroyed in a night. 

For sharecroppers pressed to grow 
cotton right up to the cabin door, with- 
out space for a plot of fresh vegetables, 
for families on Hardscrabble Road liv- 
ing in a tar-paper shack without win- 
dow glass because they are eking out 
an existence on submarginal land, the 
joys of the rural way of life must seem 
pretty thin. These families, too, can 


profit by the “comprehensive program 


of institutional and personal changes” 
made plain by the Myrdals. 

By the same token, the urban way 
of life is not discredited by pictures of 
the meanness of slums or the monotony 
of work in office or factory. Industrial 
psychologists like Mayo and Roethlis- 
berger, students of management like 
Barnard and Juran, will show us the 
way to creative participation in large- 
scale enterprise as the contributors to 
this volume and their collaborators and 
successors master the tools of city re- 
building. Indeed, as the farmer said 
when pressed by the county agent to 
take a course in improved farm prat- 
tices, “Gosh, I already know better 
than I do.” 

Evidently that urban way of life, 
cramped as it now is, appeals to the 
preponderant number of our people: 
cities, like sex, are here to stay. Nor 
do I see forces at work in the air age 
to change the pattern. Each of the 
azimuthal equidistant maps, an epi- 
demic of which now plagues us, shows 
the map maker’s home town as the 
world center of great-circle air routes; 
but they are all great circles between 
Mexico City and Tokyo, Chicago and 
Moscow, not between pampas and 
stockyard or between Mesabi Range 
and Fontana iron furnace. 
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URBAN FREEDOM 


What then are the quintessential 
urban values? First, I should say, is 
freedom. Over seven hundred years 
ago free cities formed a Hanseatic 
League, before there were. nations. 
Freedom of the city is an honor worthy 
to be bestowed upon a conquering gen- 
eral of the armies. It is a City from 
which even a king is barred unless its 
elders give consent. 

In our industrial society, the city rep- 
resents a particularly precious form of 
freedom—freedom of choice of work. 
Services are more expensive in the city; 
travel is more arduous; taxes are higher. 
But if the factory closes, another still 
offers work. If one skill becomes obso- 
lete, there are facilities to learn another 
and the chance to practice it. Father 
can work in a mill, son in a filling sta- 
tion, daughter in an office. For these 
opportunities of year-round work, it 
may be well worth paying high taxes. 
If cheapness of taxes means less chance 
to work, it is a doubtful economy. 

And there is freedom of the spirit— 
freedom to associate with like-minded 
people of one’s choice, to select from 
other areas, other walks of life. Whether 
your interest be string quartets, tropi- 
cal fish, model boatbuilding, or eth- 
nology of the East Indies, you will find 
soul mates. 


Crvic SOLIDARITY AND GRANDEUR 


Nor need the independence that in- 
cludes the possibility of anonymity 
necessarily mean heartbreaking loneli- 
ness, as O. Henry painted it in his 
Chelsea rooming houses. The New 
Mexico tourist bureau offers the visitor 
a calendar of feast days among the 
Indians of the several pueblos so that 
the traveler can observe the colorful 
ceremonies. No one has thought it 
worth while to make such a calendar 
for Sacramento, with its Filipino, Mexi- 


can, Chinese, and Japanese quarters. 
There was a first stab at it in Cue, the 
guide to the brighter side of New York, 
last summer when it sought to reconcile 
its readers to the demand of the ODT 
that vacations be spent at home: a 
street in an Italian district festooned 
for a saint’s day, a Polish celebration 
in Central Park,° not to mention a 
block party in an Irish neighborhood 
sponsored by the political leader of the 
district. Meyer Berger, who covers the 
byways of the city for the New York 
Times, has noted sensitively the tight- 
ness of neighborhood solidarity, how- 
ever unimpressive the physical outlets 
for its expression in grocery store or 
corner saloon.’ 

Indeed, the pole of urban release op- 
posite to that of freedom is the sense 
of civic solidarity: “But Paul said, T 
am a Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city.” I hope that the 
portrait of the future city in the fol- 
lowing pages includes a great square in 
which to hold civic demonstrations. 
Tesuque pueblo has one big enough for 
all its 135 inhabitants, young and old, 
to dance in; Moscow and every provin- 
cial town designed under the Soviets 
have their Red Squares for parades and 
public affirmations of loyalty. Then 
there will be no arguments between the 
police and groups trying to march up 
the main business street, turning into 
charges of suppression of free speech. 


e “Fiesta! Fiesta!” Cue, New York, July 
14, 1945, p. 9. 

7“Saga of a City Block,” New York Times, 
July 18, 1943, Sunday Magazine, pp. 12-13. 
One of the richest appreciations of the chia- 
roscuro of metropolitan life by an experienced 
newspaperman who loves his city is the first 
chapter, “New York City in Perspective,” in 
Cleveland Rodgers’ New York Plans for the 
Future (New York: Harpers, 1943) 

Another charming record of shrewd observa- 
tion of life in the great city, completely free 
of the jargon of the urbanists, is Simeon 
Strunsky, No Mean City (New York: Dut- 
ton, 1944), 
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Even the humble citizen shares the pride 
of civic magnificence, though he may not 
think from day to day of the civic services 
that protect the food he eats, the water 
and milk he drinks, that have practically 
eliminated controllable diseases such as ty- 
phoid and diphtheria in cities and have 
brought the maternal death rate below that 
of the country. He senses the city as the 
market of ideas and services as well as of 
goods, whither come the most enterprising, 
alert, and energetic; he sees it not only as 
the place to earn a better livelihood but to 
enjoy a richer living.’ 


Freedom, stimulation, the sense of be- 
longing to a larger group, sharing in the 
pride of civic grandeur, opportunities 
for creative release and participation 
on a great stage—these our cities af- 
ford. To balance these qualities, our 
cities must also provide an environment 
“of a size and character that will not 
dwarf its inhabitants into anonymity, 
but will provide a stage of sufficiently 
intimate scale so that the citizen can 
master it and play his role with satis- 
faction.” ® 


MEANS OF REALIZATION 


By what physical arrangements these 
social desiderata are to be achieved, I 
leave to other contributors to this issue 
to discuss. By what reorganizations of 
our political economy these physical ar- 
rangements can be brought into being, 

8 Better Cities (Washington: National Re- 


sources Planning Board, 1942), p. 4. 
9 Ibid., p. 6. 


I leave to others still. The trend to- 
ward the suburb has seemed to many 
the easiest way to achieve the desired 
balance; but suburban life is the most 
artificial of all. Observation not but- 
tressed by statistics suggests that the 
suburban trend is really a series of cy- 
clical movements. Young married cou- 
ples move thither for the decade or 
more during which the growing young- 
sters benefit most by the country-like 
surroundings; but by the time they are 
of college age, both parents and chil- 
dren seek values that the suburbs do 
not afford.?° 

The suburb alone is not the solution. 
Rather we must with faith and imagina- 
tion rethink our cities from the ground 
up in the light of a true understanding 
of what cities are for. We face a task 
that will call for our utmost efforts for 
a generation. We cannot retreat into 
unreality in terms of abandoning our 
present cities and starting all over again 
somewhere else. We cannot solve all 
our problems at once. But we can set 
ourselves the standard of refusing solu- 
tions that intensify or perpetuate pres- 
ent evils because we have failed to 
question a basic premise and have 
thereby condemned our children’s chil- 
dren to unsatisfactory lives because we 
did not have the wit or the courage to 
find the means to achieve our purpose. 


10 Charles S. Ascher, “The Suburb,” in Leon 
Carnovsky and Lowell Martin (Eds), The 
Library in the Community (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1944), p. 62. 
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The Nature of Cities 
By Caauncy D. Harris and Epwarp L. ULLMAN 


ITIES are the focal points in the 
occupation and utilization of the 
earth by man. Both a product of and 
an influence on surrouncing regions, 
they develop in definite patterns in re- 
sponse to economic and social needs. 
Cities are also paradoxes. ‘Their 
rapid growth and large size testify to 
their superiority as a technique for the 
exploitation of the earth, yet by their 
very success and consequent large size 
they often provide a poor local environ- 
ment for man. The problem is to build 
the future citv in such a manner that 
the advantages of urban concentration 
can be preserved for the benefit of man 
and the disadvantages minimized. 
. Each city is unique in detail but re- 
sembles others in function and pattern. 
What is learned about one helps in 
studying another. Location types and 
internal structure are repeated so often 
that broad and suggestive generaliza- 
tions are valid, especially if limited to 
cities of similar size, function, and re- 
gional setting. This paper will be lim- 
ited to a discussion of two basic aspects 
of the nature of cities—their support 
and their internal structure. Such im- 
portant topics as the rise and extent of 
urbanism, urtan sites, culture of cities, 
social and economic characteristics of 
the urban population, and critical prob- 
lems will receive only passing mention. 


THE SUPPORT OF CITIES 


As one approaches a city and notices 
its tall buildings rising above the sur- 
rounding land and as one continues into 
the city and observes the crowds of peo- 
ple hurrying to and fro past stores, 
theaters, banks, and other establish- 
ments, one naturally is struck by the 
contrast with the rural countryside. 


7 


What supports this phenomenon? What 
do the people of the city do for a living? 

The support of a city depends on the 
services it performs not for itself but 
for a tributary area. Many activities 
serve merely the population of the city 
itself. Barbers, dry cleaners, shoe re- 
pairers, grocerymen, bakers, and movie 
operators serve others who are engaged | 
in the principal activity of the city, 
which may be mining, manufacturing, 
trade, or some other activity. 

The service by which the city earns 
its livelihood depends on the nature of 
the economy and of the hinterland. 
Cities are small or rare in areas either 
of primitive, self-sufficient economy or 
of meager resources. As Adam Smith 
stated, the land must produce a surplus 
in order to support cities. This does 
not mean. that all cities must be sur- 
rounded by productive land, since stra- 
tegic location with reference to cheap 
ocean highways may enable a city to 
support itself on the specialized surplus 
of distant lands. Nor does it mean that 
cities are parasites living off the land. 
Modern mechanization, transport, and 
a complex interdependent economy en- 
able much of the economic activity of 
mankind to be centered in cities. Many 
of the people engaged even in food pro- 
duction are actually in cities in the 
manufacture of agricultural machinery. 

The support of cities as suppliers of 
urban services for the earth can be 
summarized in three categories, each of 
which presents a factor of urban causa- 
tion: 1 

1. Cities as central places perform- 


1¥For references see Edward Ullman, “A 
Theory of Location for Cities,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 46, No. 6 (May 
1941), pp. 853-64. 
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Fig, 1.—Theoretical distribution of central 
places. In a homogeneous land, settlements 
are evenly spaced; largest city in center sur- 
rounded by 6 medium-size centers which in 
turn are surrounded by 6 small centers. 
Tributary areas are hexagons, the closest geo- 
metrical shapes to circles which completely 
fill area with no unserved spaces. 








Fic. 2.—Transport centers, aligned along 
railroads or at coast. Large center 1s port; 
next largest is railroad junction and engine- 
changing point where mountain and plain 
meet. Small centers perform break of bwk 
principally between rail and roads. , 


ing comprehensive services for a sur- 
rounding area. Such cities tend to be 
evenly spaced throughout productive 
territory (Fig. 1). For the moment 
this may be considered the “norm” 
subject to variation primarily in re- 
sponse to the ensuing factors. 

2. Transport cities performing break- 





Fic. 3.—Specialized-function settlements. 
Large aty is manufacturing and mining cen- 
ter surrounded by a cluster of smaller settle- 
ments located on a mineral deposit. Small 
centers on ocean and at edge of mountains 
are resorts, 





Fic, 4-—~Theoretical composite grouping. 
Port becomes the metropols and, although 
off center, serves as central place for whole 
area. Manufacturmg-mining and junction 
centers are next largest. Railroad alignment 
of many towns evident Railroad route in 
upper left of Fig 2 has been diverted to 
pass through manufacturing and mining clus- 
ter. Distribution of settlements in upper right 
follows central-place arrangement. ` 


of-bulk and allied services along trans- 
port routes, supported by areas which 
may be remote in distance but close in 
connection because of the city’s strate- 
gic location on transport channels. Such 
cities tend to be arranged in linear pat- 
terns along rail lines or at coasts (Fig. 
2). 


+ 


3. Specialized-function cities per- 
forming one service such as mining, 
manufacturing, or recreation for large 
areas, including the general tributary 
areas of hosts of other cities. Since the 
principal localizing factor is often a par- 
ticular resource such as coal, water 
power, or a beach, such cities may occur 
singly or in clusters (Fig. 3). 

Most cities represent a combination 
of the three factors, the relative impor- 
tance of each varying from city to city 
(Fig. 4). 


Cities as central places 


Cities as central places serve as trade 
and social centers for a tributary area. 
If the land base is homogeneous these 
centers are uniformly spaced, as in 
many parts of the agricultural Middle 
West (Fig. 1). In areas of uneven re- 
source distribution, the distribution of 
cities is uneven. The centers are of 
varying sizes, ranging from small ham- 
lets closely spaced with one or two 
stores serving a local tributary area, 
through larger villages, towns, and cit- 
ies more widely spaced with more spe- 
cial services for larger tributary areas, 
up to the great metropolis such as New 
York or Chicago offering many special- 
ized services for a large tributary area 
composed of a whole hierarchy of tribu- 
tary areas of smaller places. Such a net 
of tributary areas and centers forms a 
pattern somewhat like a fish net spread 
over a beach, the network regular and 
symmetrical where the sand is smooth, 
but warped and distorted where the net 
is caught in rocks. 

The central-place type of city or 
town is widespread throughout the 
world, particularly in nonindustrial re- 
gions. In the United States it is best 
represented by the numerous retail and 

_ Wholesale trade centers oi the agricul- 
tural Middle West, Southwest, and 
West. Such cities have imposing shop- 
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ping centers or wholesale districts in 
proportion to their size; the stores are 
supported by the trade of the surround- 
ing area. This contrasts with many cit- 
ies of the industrial East, where the 
centers are so close together that each 
has little trade support beyond its own 
population. 

Not only trade but social and re- 
ligious functions may support central 
places. In some instances these other 
functions may be the main support of 
the town. In parts of Latin America, 
for example, where there is little trade, 
settlements are scattered at relatively 
uniform intervals through the land as 
social and religious centers. In con- 
trast to most cities, their busiest day is 
Sunday, when the surrounding populace 
attend church and engage in holiday 
recreation, thus giving rise to the name 
“Sunday town.” 

Most large central cities and towns 
are also political centers. The county 
seat is an example. London and Paris 
are the political as well as trade centers 
of their countries. In the United States, 
however, Washington and many state 
capitals are specialized political centers. 
In many of these cases the ‘political 
capital was initially chosen as a cen- 
trally located point in the political area 
and was deliberately separated from the 
major urban center. 


Cities as transport foct and break-of- 
bulk points 


All cities are dependent on trans- 
portation in order to utilize the surplus 
of the land for their support. This de- 
pendence on transportation destroys the 
symmetry of the central-place arrange- 
ment, inasmuch as cities develop at foci 
or breaks of transportation, and trans- 
port routes are distributed unevenly 
over the land because of relief or other 
limitations (Fig. 2). City organiza- 
tions recognize the importance of effi- 
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cient transportation, as witness their 
constant concern with freight-rate regu- 


lation and with the construction of’ 


new highways, port facilities, airfields, 
and the like. 

Mere focusing of transport routes 
does not produce a city, but according 
to Cooley, if break of bulk occurs, the 
focus becomes a good place to process 
goods. Where the form of transport 
changes, as transferring from water to 
rail, break of bulk is inevitable. Ports 
originating merely to transship cargo 
tend to develop auxiliary services such 
as repackaging, storing, and sorting. 
An example of simple break-of-bulk and 
storage ports is Port Arthur-Fort Wil- 
liam, the twin port and wheat-storage 
cities at the head of Lake Superior; 
surrounded by unproductive land, they 
have arisen at the break-of-bulk points 
on the cheapest route from the wheat- 
producing Prairie Provinces to the mar- 
kets of the East. Some ports develop 
as entrepôts, such as Hong Kong and 
Copenhagen, supported by transship- 
ment of goods from small to large boats 
or vice versa. Servicing points or mi- 
nor changes in transport tend to en- 
courage growth of cities as establish- 
ment of division points for changing 
locomotives on American railroads. 

Transport centers can be centrally lo- 
cated places or can serve as gateways 
between contrasting regions with con- 
trasting needs. Kansas City, Omaha, 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul serve as gate- 
ways to the West as well as central 
places for productive agricultural re- 
gions, and are important wholesale cen- 
ters. The ports of New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, 
and others served as traditional gate- 
ways to the Cotton Belt with its spe- 
cialized production. Likewise, northern 
border metropolises such as Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, and Louisville 
served as gateways to the South, with 


St. Louis a gateway to the Southwest. 
In recent years the South has been de- 
veloping its own central places, sup- 
planting some of the monopoly once 
held by the border gateways. Atlanta, 
Memphis, and Dallas are examples .of 
the new southern central places and 
transport foci. 

Changes in transportation are re- 
flected in the pattern of city distribu- 
tion. Thus the development of rail- 
roads resulted in a railroad alignment 
of cities which still persists. The rapid 
growth of automobiles and widespread 
development of highways in recent dec- 
ades, however, has changed the trend 
toward a more even distribution of 
towns. Studies in such diverse locali- 
ties as New York and Louisiana have 
shown a shift of centers away from ex- 
clusive alignment along rail routes. 
Airways may reinforce this trend or 
stimulate still different patterns of dis- 
tribution for the future city. 


Cities as concentration points for spe- 
ctalized services 

A specialized city or cluster of cities 
performing a specialized function for a 
large area may develop at a highly lo- 
calized resource (Fig. 3). The resort 
city of Miami, for example, developed 
in response to a favorable climate and 
beach. Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and 
dozens of nearby towns are specialized 
coal-mining centers developed on an- 
thracite coal deposits to serve a large 
segment of the northeastern United 
States. Pittsburgh and its suburbs and 
satellites form a nationally significant 
iron-and-steel manufacturing cluster fa- 
vored by good location for the assembly 
of coal and iron ore and for the sale of 
steel to industries on the coal fields. 

Equally important with physical re- 
sources in many cities are the advan- 
tages of mass production and ancillary 
services. Once started, a specialized 
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city acts as a nucleus for similar or re- 
lated activities, and functions tend to 
pyramid, whether the city is a seaside 
resort such as Miami or AJlantic City, 
or, more important, a manufacturing 
center such as Pittsburgh or Detroit. 
Concentration of industry in a city 
means that there will be a concentra- 
tion of satellite services and industries 
—supply houses, machine shops, expert 
consultants, other industries using local 
industrial by-products or waste, still 
other industries. making specialized 
parts for other plants in the city, mar- 
keting channels, specialized transport 
facilities, skilled labor, and a host of 
other facilities; either directly or in- 
directly, these benefit industry and 
cause it to expand in size and numbers 
in a concentrated place or district. Lo- 
cal personnel with the know-how in a 
given industry also may decide to start 
a new plant producing similar or like 
products in the same city. Further- 
more, the advantages of mass produc- 
tion itself often tend to concentrate pro- 
duction in a few large factories and 
cities. Examples of localization of spe- 
cific manufacturing industries are cloth- 
ing in New York City, furniture in 
Grand Rapids, automobiles in the De- 
troit area, pottery in Stoke-on-Trent in 
England, and even such a specialty as 
tennis rackets in Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land. 

‘Such concentration continues until 
opposing forces of high labor costs and 
congestion balance the concentrating 
forces. Labor costs may be lower in 
small towns and in industrially new 
districts; thus some factories are mov- 
ing from the great metropolises to small 
towns; much of the cotton textile in- 
dustry has moved from the old indus- 
trial areas of New England to the newer 
areas of the Carolinas in the South. 
The tremendous concentration of popu- 
lation and structures in large cities ex- 


acts a high cost in the form of con- 
gestion, high land costs, high taxes, and 
restrictive legislation. 

Not all industries tend to concentrate 
in specialized industrial cities; many 
types of manufacturing partake more 
of central-place characteristics. These 
types are those that are tied to the mar- 
ket because the manufacturing process 
results in an increase in bulk or perisha- 
bility. Bakeries, ice cream establish- 
ments, ice houses, breweries, soft-drink 
plants, and various types of assembly 
plants are examples. Even such indus- 
tries, however, tend to be more devel- 
oped in the manufacturing belt because 
the density of population and hence 
the market is greater there. 

The greatest concentration of indus- 
trial cities in America is in the manu- 
facturing belt of northeastern United 
States and contiguous Canada, north of 
the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
Some factors in this concentration are: 
large reserves of fuel and power (par- 
ticularly coal), raw materials such as 
iron ore via the Great Lakes, cheap 
ocean transportation on the eastern sea- 
board, productive agriculture (particu- 
larly in the west), early settlement, 
later immigration concentrated in its 
Cities, and an early start with conse- 
quent development of skilled labor, in- 
dustrial know-how, transportation fa- 
cilities, and prestige. 

The interdependent nature of most 
of the industries acts as a powerful 
force to maintain this area as the pri- 
mary home of industrial cities in the 
United States. Before the war, the 
typical industrial city outside the main 
manufacturing belt had only a single 
industry of the raw-material type, such 
as lumber mills, food canneries, or 
smelters (Longview, Washington; San 
Jose, California; Anaconda, Montana). 
Because of the need for producing huge 
quantities of ships and airplanes for a 


¢ 
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two-ocean war, however, many cities 
along the Gulf and Pacific coasts have 
grown rapidly during recent years as 
centers of industry. l 


Application of the three types of urban 
support 


Although examples can be cited illus- 
trating, each of the three types of urban 
support, most American cities partake 
in varying proportions of all three 
types. New York City, for example, as 
the greatest American port is a break- 
of-bulk point; as the principal center 
of wholesaling and retailing it is a 
central-place type; and as the major 
American center of manufacturing it is 
a specialized type. The actual distri- 
bution and functional classification of 
cities in the United States, more com- 
plex than the simple sum of the three 
types (Fig. 4), has been mapped and 
described elsewhere in different terms.? 

The three basic types therefore 
should not be considered as a rigid 
framework excluding all accidental es- 
tablishment, although even fortuitous 
development of a city becomes part of 
the general urban-supporting environ- 
ment. Nor should the urban setting be 
regarded as static; cities are constantly 
changing, and exhibit characteristic lag 
in adjusting to new conditions. 

Ample opportunity exists for use of 
initiative in strengthening the support- 
ing base of the future city, particularly 
if account is taken of the basic factors 
of urban support. Thus a city should 
examine: (1) its surrounding area to 
take advantage of charges such as 
newly discovered resources or crops, 
(2) its transport in order to adjust 
properly to new or changed facilities, 
and (3) its industries in order to bene- 
fit from technological advances. 


2 Chauncy D. Harris, “A Functional Classi- 
fication of Cities in the United States,” The 
Geographical Review, Vol. 33, No. 1 (Jan. 
1943), pp 85-99. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF CITIES 


Any effective plans for the improve- 
ment or rearrangement of the future 
city must take account of the present 
pattern of land use within the city, of 
the factors which have produced this 
pattern, and of the facilities required by 
activities localized within particular dis- 
tricts. 

Although the internal pattern of each 
city is unique in its particular combina- 
tion of details, most American cities 
have business, industrial, and residen- 
tial districts. The forces underlying 
the pattern of land use can be appre- 
ciated if attention is focused on three 
generalizations of arrangement—by con- 
centric zones, sectors, and multiple nu- 
clei. 


Concentric zones 


According to the concentric-zone the- 
ory, the pattern of growth of the city 
can best be understood in terms of five 
concentric zones® (Fig. 5). 

1. The central business district — 
This is the focus of commercial, social, 
and civic life, and of transportation. 
In it is the downtown retail district 
with its department stores, smart shops, 
office buildings, clubs, banks, hotels, 
theaters, museums, and organization 
headquarters. Encircling the downtown 
retail district is the wholesale business 
district. 

2. The zone in transition —Encir- 
cling the downtown area is a zone of 
residential deterioration. Business and 
light manufacturing encroach on resi- 
dential areas characterized particularly 


3 Ernest W. Burgess, “The Growth of the 
City,” in The City, ed. by Robert E Park, 
Emest W Burgess, and Roderick D. Mc- 
Kenzie (Chicago’ University of Chicago Press, 
1925), pp. 47-62; and Ernest W. Burgess, 
“Urban Areas,” in Chicago, an Experiment in 
Social Science Research, ed by T. V. Smith 
and Leonard D. White (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1929), pp. 113-38. 


[e] MULTIPLE NUCLEI 
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SECTOR THEORY 


THREE GENERALIZATIONS OF THE 
INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF CITIES 


DISTRICT 
J. Central Business District 
2. Wholesale Light Manufacturing’ 
3. Low-class Residential 
Medium-class Residential 
High-class Residential 
Heavy Manufacturing 
Outlying Business District 
. Residential Suburb 
. Industrial Suburb 
Commuters’ Zone 
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Fis. 5.—Generelizations of internal structure of cities, The concentric-zone theory is a gen- 
eralization for all cities. The arrangement of the sectors in the sector theory varies from city 
to city. The diagram for multiple nuclei represents one possible pattern among innumerable 


variations. 


by rooming houses. In this zone are 
the principal slums, with their sub- 
merged regions of poverty, degradation, 
and disease, and their underworlds of 
vice. In many American cities it has 
been inhabited largely by colonies of 
recent immigrents. 

3. The zone of independent working- 
men’s homes.—This is inhabited by in- 
dustrial workers who have escaped from 
the zone in transition but who desire to 
live within easy access of their work. 
In many American cities second-genera- 
tion immigrants are important segments 
of the population in this area. 


4. The zone of better residences.— 
This is made up of single-family dwell- 
ings, of exclusive “restricted districts,” 
and of high-class apartment buildings. 

5. The commuters’ zone-—Often be- 
yond the city limits in suburban areas 
or in satellite cities, this is a zone of 
spotty development of high-class resi- 
dences along lines of rapid travel. 


Sectors 


The theory of axial development, ac- 
cording to which growth takes place 
along main transportation routes or 
along lines of least resistance to form 


, 
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a star-shaped city, is refined by Homer 
Hoyt in his sector theory, which states 
that growth along a particular axis of 
transportation usually consists of simi- 
lar types of land use* (Fig. 5). The 
entire city is considered as a circle and 
the various areas as sectors radiating 
out from the center of that circle; simi- 
lar types of land use originate near the 
center of the circle and migrate outward 
toward the periphery. Thus a high-rent 
residential area in the eastern quad- 
rant of the city would tend to migrate 
outward, keeping always in the east- 
ern quadrant. A low-quality housing 
area, if located in tbe southern quad- 
rant, would tend to extend outward to 
the very margin of the city in that sec- 
tor. The migration of high-class resi- 
dential areas outward along established 
lines of travel is particularly pro- 
nounced on high ground, toward open 
country, to homes of community lead- 
ers, along lines of fastest transporta- 
tion, and to existing nuclei of buildings 
or trading centers. 


Multiple nuclei 


In many cities the land-use pattern 
is built not around a single center but 
around several discrete nuclei (Fig. 5). 


In some cities these nuclei have existed ` 


from the very origins of the city; in 
others they have developed as the 
growth of the city stimulated migration 
and specialization. An example of the 
first type is Metropolitan London, in 
which “The City” and Westminster 
originated as separate points separated 
by open country, one as the center of 
finance and commerce, the other as the 
center of political life. An example of 


tHomer Hoyt, “City Growth and Mort-, 


gage Risk,” Insured Mortgage Portfolio, Vol. 
1, Nos 6-10 (Dec. 1936-April 1937), passim; 
and U. S. Federal Housing Administration, 
The Structure and Growth of Residential 
Neighborhoods in American Cities by Homer 
Hoyt (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1939), passim, 


the second type is Chicago, in which 
heavy industry, at first localized along 
the Chicago River in the heart of the 
city, migrated to the Calumet District, 
where it acted as a nucleus for extensive 
new urban development. 

The initial nucleus of the city may be 
the retail district in a central-place city, 
the port or rail facilities in a break-of- 
bulk city, or the factory, mine, or 
beach in a specialized-function city. 

The rise of separate nuclei and dif- 
ferentiated districts reflects a combina- 
tion of the following four factors: 

1. Certain activities require special- 
ized facilities. The retail district, for 
example, is attached to the point of 
greatest intracity accessibility, the port 
district to suitable water front, manu- 
facturing districts to large blocks of 
land and water or rail connection, and 
so,on. 

2. Certain like activities group to- 
gether because they profit from cohe- 
sion.” The clustering of industrial cit- 
ies has already been noted above under 
“Cities as concentration points for spe- 
cialized services.” Retail districts bene- 
fit from grouping which increases the 
concentration of potential customers 
and makes possible comparison shop- 
ping. Financial and office-building dis- 
tricts depend upon facility of communi- 
cation among offices within the district. 
The Merchandise Mart of Chicago is an 
example of wholesale clustering. 

3. Certain unlike activities are detri- 
mental to each other. The antagonism 
between factory development and high- 
class residential development is well 
known. The heavy concentrations of 
pedestrians, automobiles, and streetcars 
in the retail district are antagonistic 
both to the railroad facilities and the 
street loading required in the wholesale 
district and to the rail facilities and 


5 Exceptions are service-type establishments 
such as some grocery stores, dry cleaners, and 
gasoline stations, 
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space needed by large industrial dis- 
tricts, and vice versa. 

4. Certain activities are unable to af- 
ford the high rents of the most desirable 
sites. This factor works in conjunction 
with the foregoing. Examples are bulk 
wholesaling and storage activities re- 
quiring much room, or low-class hous- 
ing unable to afford the luxury of high 
land with a view. 

The number of nuclei which result 
from historical development and the op- 
eration of localization forces varies 
greatly from city to city. The larger 
the city, the more numerous and spe- 
cialized are the nuclei. The following 
districts, however, have developed 
around nuclei in most large American 
cities. 

The central business district —This 
district is at the focus of intracity trans- 
portation facilities by sidewalk, private 
car, bus, streetcar, subway, and ele- 
vated. Because of asymmetrical growth 
of most large cities, it is generally not 
now in the areal center of the city but 
actually near one edge, as in the case 
of lake-front, riverside, or even inland 
cities; examples are Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Salt Lake City. Because estab- 
lished internal transportation lines con- 
verge on it, however, it is the point of 
most convenient access from all parts 
of the city, and the point of highest 
land values. The retail district, at the 
point of maximum accessibility, is at- 
tached to the sidewalk; only pedestrian 
or mass-transportation movement can 
concentrate the large numbers of cus- 
tomers necessary to support department 
stores, variety stores, and clothing 
shops, which are characteristic of the 
district. In small cities financial insti- 
tutions and office buildings are inter- 
mingled with retail shops, but in large 
cities the financial district is separate, 
near but not at the point of greatest 
intracity facility. Its point of attach- 
“ ment is the elevator, which permits 


three-dimensional access among offices, 
whose most important locational factor 
is accessibility to other offices rather 
than to the city as a whole. Govern- 
ment buildings also are commonly near 
but not in the center of the retail dis- 
trict. In most cities a separate “auto- 
mobile row” has arisen on the edge of 
the central business district, in cheaper 
rent areas along one or more major 
highways; its attachment is to the high- 
way itself. 

The wholesale and light-manufactur- 
ing district-—This district is conven- 
iently within the city but near the focus 
of extra city transportation facilities. 
Wholesale houses, while deriving some 
support from the city itself, serve prin- 
cipally a tributary region reached by 
railroad and motor truck. They are, 
therefore, concentrated along. railroad 
lines, usually adjacent to (but not sur- 
rounding) the central business district. 
Many types of light manufacturing 
which do not require specialized build- 
ings are attracted by the facilities of 
this district or similar districts: good 
rail and road transportation, available 
loft buildings, and proximity to the 
markets and labor of the city itself. 

The heavy industrial district-—This 
is near the present or former outer edge 
of the city. Heavy industries require 
large tracts of space, often beyond any 
available in sections already subdivided 
into blocks and streets. They also re- 
quire good transportation, either rail or 
water. With the development of belt 
lines and switching yards, sites on the 
edge of the city may have better trans- 
portation service than those near the 
center. In Chicago about a hundred 
industries are in a belt three miles long, 
adjacent to the Clearing freight yards on 
the southwestern edge of the city. Fur- 
thermore, the noise of boiler works, the 
odors of stockyards, the waste disposal 
problems of smelters and iron and steel 
mills, the fire hazards of petroleum re- 
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fineries, and the space and transporta- 
tion needs which interrupt streets and 
accessibility—all these favor the growth 
of heavy industry away from the main 
center of the large city. The Calumet 
District of Chicago, the New Jersey 
marshes near New York City, the Lea 
marshes near London, and the St. Denis 
district of Paris are examples of such 
districts. The stockyards of Chicago, 
in spite of their odors and size, have 
been engulfed by urban growth and are 
now far from the edge of the city. 
They form a nucleus of heavy industry 
within the city but not. near the center, 
which has blighted the adjacent residen- 
tial area, the “back-of-the-yards” dis- 
trict. 

The residential district—In general, 
high-class districts are likely to be on 
well-drained, high land and away from 
nuisances such as noise, odors, smoke, 
and railroad lines. Low-class districts 
are likely to arise near factories and 
railroad districts, wherever located in 
the city. Because of the obsolescence 
of structures, the older inner margins 
of residential districts are fertile fields 
for invasion by groups unable to pay 
high rents. Residential neighborhoods 
have some measure of cohesiveness. 
Extreme cases are the ethnically segre- 
gated groups, which cluster together al- 
though including members in many eco- 
nomic groups; Harlem is an example. 

Minor nuclet—These include cul- 
tural centers, parks, outlying business 
districts, and small industrial centers. 
' A university may form a nucleus for a 
quasi-independent community; exam- 
ples are the University of Chicago, the 
University of California, and Harvard 
University. Parks and recreation areas 
occupying former wasteland too rugged 
or wet for housing may form nuclei for 
high-class residential areas; examples 
are Rock Creek Park in Washington 
and Hyde Park in London. Outlying 
business districts may in time become 


major centers. Many small institutions 
and individual light manufacturing 
plants, such as bakeries, dispersed 
throughout the city may never become 
nuclei of differentiated districts. 

Suburb and Satellite—Suburbs, ei- 
ther residential or industrial, are char- 
acteristic of most of the larger Ameri- 
can cities. The rise of the automobile 
and the improvement of certain sub- 
urban commuter rail lines in a few of 
the largest cities have stimulated sub- 
urbanization. Satellites differ from sub- 
urbs in that they are separated from the 
central city by many miles and in gen- 
eral have little daily commuting to ‘or 
from the central city, although eco- 
nomic activities of the satellite are 
closely geared to those of the central 
city. Thus Gary may be considered a 
suburb but Elgin and Joliet-are satel- 
lites of Chicago. 


Appraisal of land-use patterns 


Most cities exhibit not only a com- 
bination of the three types of urban 
support, but also aspects of the three 
generalizations of the land-use pattern. 
An understanding of both is useful in 
appraising the future prospects of the 
whole city and the arrangement of its 
parts. 

As a general picture subject to modi- 
fication because of topography, trans- 
portation, and previous land use, the 
concentric-zone aspect has merit. It is 
not a rigid pattern, inasmuch as growth 
or arrangement often reflects expansion 
within sectors or development around 
separate nuclei. 

The sector aspect has been applied 
particularly to the outward movement 
of residential districts. Both the con- 
centric-zone theory and the sector the- 
ory emphasize the general tendency of 
central residential areas to decline in 

6 Chauncy D, Harris, “Suburbs,” American 


Journal of Sociology, Vol 49, No, 1 (July 
1943), p. 6, 
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value as new construction takes place 
on the outer edges; the sector theory 
< is, however, more discriminating in its 
analysis of that movement. 

Both the concentric zone, as a general 
pattern, and the sector aspect, as ap- 
plied primarily to residential patterns, 
assume (although not explicitly) that 
there is but a single urban core around 
which land use is arranged symmetri- 
cally in either concentric or radial pat- 
terns. In broad theoretical terms such 
an assumption may be valid, inasmuch 
as the handicap of distance alone would 
favor as much concentration as possible 
in a small central core. Because of the 
actual physical impossibility of such 
concentration and the existence of sepa- 
rating factors, however, separate nuclei 
arise. The specific separeting factors 
are not only high rent in the core, which 
can be afforded by few activities, but 
also the natural attachment of certain 
activities to extra-urban transport, 
space, or other facilities, and the ad- 
vantages of the separation of unlike 


activities and the concentration of like 
functions. 

The constantly changing pattern of 
land use poses many problems. Near 
the core, land is kept vacant or retained 
in antisocial slum structures in antici- 
pation of expansion of higher-rent ac- 
tivities. The hidden costs of slums to 
the city in poor environment for future 
citizens and excessive police, fire, and 
sanitary protection ‘underlie the argu- 
ment for a subsidy to remove the blight. 
The transition zone is not everywhere a 
zone of deterioration with slums, how- 
ever, as witness the rise of high-class 
apartment development near the urban 
core in the Gold Coast of Chicago or 
Park Avenue in New York City. On 
the fringe of the city, overambitious sub- 
dividing results in unused land to be 
crossed by urban services such as sew- 
ers and transportation. Separate politi- 
cal status of many suburbs results in a 
lack of civic responsibility for the prob- 
lems and expenses of the city in which 
the suburbanites work. 


Edward L. Ullman, Ph.D. a geographer, is at present on active duty in Washington as 
a lieutenant, USNR. He has served on the faculties of Washington State College and 
Indiana University. Urban geography is one of the fields in which he has made previous 


contributions. 


Chauncy D. Harris, Ph.D., assistant professor of geography at the University of Chi- 
cago, ts on leave for active military service as a first lieutenant in the United States Army. 
He has been a member of the faculties of Indiana University and the University of Ne- 
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Population Trends and City Growth 
By ABRAM J. JAFFE 


RBAN growth in the future will TABLE 1—Rares or POPULATION GROWTH, 


undoubtedly proceed at a slower 
. Tate than in the past. The average an- 
nual rate of growth of the urban popu- 
lation of the United States from 1900 
to 1930 was about 3.2 per cent (and 
higher in earlier decades), whereas be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 growth averaged 
0.8 per cent per year. Since 1940 the 
urban population has increased some- 
what despite the withdrawal of several 
millions of men into the armed forces; 
during this war period there has been 
an average annual increase of about 
one-fourth of one per cent. In future 
decades the cities may grow at a faster 
rate than they have done since 1930; 
certainly, they will continue to grow at 
a faster rate than the rural population. 
But there is a strong probability that 
they will never again experience the 
high rates of growth of the past dec- 
ades.1 

What are the reasons for the expected 
future slow rate of urban growth? In 
the past, cities grew rapidly because the 
Nation was growing rapidly; it was not 
unusual for the country to grow be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent in a year, and 
very often well over 3 per cent. The 
Nation grew so rapidly because of the 
very high birth rate, the sharply falling 
death rate, and the extensive foreign 
immigration. And the cities grew even 
more rapidly than the Nation as a 
whole, because, in addition to these fac- 
tors, the cities received great numbers 
of migrants from the rural areas. This 
migration was extensive because the 


1See also P. M. Hauser, “Ecological and 
Population Factors in Urban Planning,’ in 
Report: of the Urban Planning Conferences 
under the Auspices of the Johns Hopkins 
University (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1944), pp. 17-26. 














U. S., 1790-1940 

Decade U.S. | Urban | Rural 
1790 to 1800 35.1 59.9 | 33.8 
1800 to 1810 36.4 | 63.0 | 34.7 
1810 to 1820 33.1 | 31.9 | 33.2 
1820 to 1830 33.5 62.6 | 31.2 
1830 to 1840 32.7 | 63.7 | 29.7 
1840 to 1850 35.9 | 92.1 | 29.1 
1850 to 1860 35.6 | 75.4 | 28.4 
1860 to 1870 22.6 | 59.3 | 13.6 
1870 to 1880 30.1 | 42.7 | 25.7 
1880 to 1890 25.5 | 56.5 } 13.4 
1890 to 1900 20.7 | 36.4 | 12.2 
1900 to 1910 21.0 | 39.3 9.0 
1910 to 1920 14.9 29.0 3.2 
1920 to 1930 16.1 27.3 4.4 
1930 to 1940 7.2 7.9 6.4 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Popu- 
lation, Second Series, Characteristics of the 
Population, 16th Census, U. S. Summary, 
p. 12, 


‘rural birth rate was very high and eco- 


nomic opportunity for this growing 
population lay in the cities rather than 
in the rural areas. This fact, in turn, 
stemmed from the mechanization of ag- 
riculture and the growth of manufac- 
turing and its attendant activities in 
cities.’ 

These factors are not unique to the 
United States, but represent the ex- 
perience of urban growth throughout 
much of the world for a considerable 
period of time.’ 


FACTORS OF DECREASING IMPORTANCE 
In the future, high birth rates, fall- 


ing death rates, and foreign immigra- 
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2A, J. Jaffe ind S. L. Wolfbein, “Internal 
Migration and Ful Employment,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, Sept. 1945. 

8 See A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in 
the 19th Century, New York: Macmillan Co., 
1899. 
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tion will diminish in importaace as fac- 
tors in city, growth. 

The net reproduction rate for the Na- 
tion fell from about 134 at the begin- 
ning of this century to 98 in 1940—a 
decrease of about one-fourth.* During 
the war years the birth rate increased 
somewhat, but this was due mainly to 
the war prosperity rather than to any» 
reversal of long-time trends, and the 
birth rate will probably continue to be 
low in comparison with prewar decades. 
If the age specific birth and death rates 


of 1940 should continue, in the long run , 


the population would remain almost 
stationary from one generation to the 
next. Thompson and Whelpton have 
estimated the population for the year 
2000 at about 158,600,000." This rep- 
resents a 20 per cent increase over 1940, 
or an average annual increase during 
these sixty years of one-third of one 
per cent. At no time in the past has 
the American population increased so 
slowly. 
` In urban areas the net reproduction 
rate in 1940 was only about 73. This 
means that if present birth and death- 
rates should continue unchanged, the 
present age composition would change 
from that which is favorable to a rela- 
tively high crude birth rate to that 
which produces a relatively low crude 
birth rate, and the absolute number of 
deaths would exceed the absolute num- 
ber of births. Hence, the cities of this 
Nation in future years will not grow 
very much, if at all, through natural in- 
crease. This is particularly important 
when it is noted that natural increase 
has played an important part in city 
growth. It is estimated that between 
1920 and 1930, natural increase ac- 

4 See U. S. Bureau of the Census, Popula- 
tion, Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910 
(Washington, 1944), p. 20. 

3 Warren S. Thompson and P. K Whelp- 
ton, “Estimates of Future Population of the 


United States, 1940 to 2000,” Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1943, p. 25. 
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counted for about 6,800,000 of a total 
urban growth of some 14,800,000 per- 
sons; between 1930 and 1940, natural 
increase accounted for about 4,000,000 
of the 5,500,000 total urban increase.® 

Decreasing birth rates in the future 
in urban areas are also indicated by the 
gradual disappearance of the foreign- 
born population from our large cities, 
since this population element had higher 
birth rates than did the native popula- 
tion. , 

Foreign immigration to this Nation 
has almost ceased; cities cannot expect 
to grow from this source in the future 
unless our immigration policy should 
change drastically. Between 1930 and 
1940 the excess of aliens admitted over 
departed was about 382,000, while in 
the year 1923 alone the excess was 
473,000. 

As for decrease in the death rate, it 
would appear that, barring unforeseen 
medical developments, the greatest 
strides have already been made, and 
comparatively little growth in the fu- 
ture will be attributable to this factor. 
In the century prior to 1940, the aver- 
age expectation of life in the United 
States increased by some twenty years; 
in the foreseeable future, an increase of 
an additional ten years is considered 
optimistic.’ From 1830 to 1910 it ap- 
pears that death rates decreased faster 
in large cities than in rural areas.® 


InNcREASE THROUGH RURAL MIGRATION 


Thus the main source for future city 
growth must be migration from rural 
areas. 


®See P. M Hauser, “How Declining Urban 
Growth Affects City Activities,” Public Man- 
agement, Vol. XXII (Dec. 1940), pp. 355-58 

T See L, I. Dublin and A J. Lotka, “Trends 
in Longevity,” Tae Annars, Vol. 237 (Jan. 
1945), pp. 123-33. 

8 See A. J. Jaffe and W. I. Lourie, Jr, “An 
Abridged Life Table for the White Population 
of the United States in 1830,” Human Biology, 
Vol. 14, No. 3 (Sept. 1942), pp. 352-71. 
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The net reproduction rate in rural 
farm areas in 1940 was still relatively 
high, 166, but this represents a drop of 
about one-fifth from the level in 1910; 
and in rural nonfarm areas the rate was 
only about 115. It is expected that 
both of these rates will decrease still 
further. 

From April 1940 to April 1944 the 
rural farm population 14 years of age 
and over experienced a net loss of some 
five million, due to civilian migration 
and entry into the armed forces. “By 
far the largest part of this estimated 
loss was due to civilian migration of 
farm people to cities, towns, and vil- 
lages.” ° During this same period to- 
tal agricultural production increased, 
indicating increased productivity per 
farm worker. It may be true that the 
farms today are short of labor and that 
some of these five million, plus many 
members of the armed forces, will re- 
turn to the farms. It is also true, how- 
ever, that farms will become increas- 
ingly mechanized, so that fewer laborers 
should be needed in the future. 

Further, it should be noted that a 
large segment of the farm population— 
perhaps over 2.5 million farm operators 
—is living on farms which do not offer 
any real economic opportunity..° These 
farms provide less than full-time em- 
ployment and are largely subsistence, 
very little of their produce entering 
regular trade channels. Thus, as far 
as the national economy is concerned, 
these farmers largely os a sur- 
plus labor supply. 

On the other hand, a shift in eating 
habits from food crops which require 
little labor, such as the grains, to those 
which require much more labor, such 

®U. S. Bureau of the Census and Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, “Net Movement 
Away from Farms in the United States, by 
Age and Sex: 1940 to 1944,” Series Census— 
BAE, No. 4, June 19, 1945. 


10C. Taeuber, “Agricultural Underemploy- 
ment,” Rural Sociology, Dec. 1943. 
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as dairy products and truck farming, 
and a per capita increase in food con- 
sumed could require an increased ' 
amount of farm labor, assuming no 
change in the present degree of mecha- 
nization. Taken together, these several 
factors will probably continue to pro- 
duce a net surplus of rural population, 
° available to migrate to the cities. 

Let the extreme assumption be made 
that by the year 2000. the present 
(1944) rural population will be reduced 
from some 50 millions to 25 millions. 
This would add some 25 millions to 
the present urban population, or in- 
crease it by about one-third. This 
would mean an annual urban growth 
rate of about one-half of one per cent 
due to migration from rural to urban 
areas. Actually the migration rate 
would be greater than this, since the 
high birth rates in the rural areas would 
provide an additional “excess” of popu- 
lation. In summary, however, even 
making the most extreme assumptions, 
it would seem unlikely that the urban 
population will grow at a much more 
‘rapid rate than was experienced in the 
1930's. 

Cities in the different regions of the 
Nation may continue to grow at differ- 
ent rates. For the last couple of dec- 
ades the cities of the South and the 
West have grown more rapidly than 
have those of the North. This may 
continue’in the future. Indeed, if- the 
mechanization of southern agriculture 
should proceed at a faster rate than 
that in other parts of the Nation, which 
seems possible, many southern farm la- 
borers will literally be forced off the 
farms and into the neighboring cities. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


The modern American urban area is 
really a cluster of cities or towns, all 
having common economic and cultural 
interests. Generally, there is one 

11 For a detailed analysis of metropolitan 
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TABLE 2—AvERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 


1890-1900 | 1900-10 


137 identical metropolitan 
areas? 

Balance of the Nation 

85 identical metropolitan dis- 
tricts, totale 
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a Growth of civilian population only in 1940 and 1943, estimated. 

> Composed of 237 metropolitan counties and independent cities. A metropolitan county 
is defined as a county which had at least half its population in a metropolitan district in 1940. 

e Figures for 1930 and 1940, comparable with those for 1920, are available for only 85 metro- 
politan districts as listed in the 1930 census volume, Metropolitan Districts... Figures for 1930 
and 1940 have been adjusted to agree with the definitions of metropolitan districts as given 


in the 1930 census volume. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


large central city surrounded by a num- 
ber of smaller places. For the last sev- 
eral decades metropolitan areas have 
grown at a faster rate than has the rest 
of the United States. This can be seen 
from an analysis of 137 metropolitan 
areas (combinations of counties) from 
1890 to 1943. During these years these 
137 areas increased by 200 per cent, 
while the balance of the Nation in- 
creased by only 49 per cent. (See Ta- 
ble 2.) In the future, me-ropolitan 
areas will undoubtedly continue to 
grow, and probably at a faster rate 
than the remainder of the country. 
For a considerable period of time the 
part of the metropolitan area lying out- 
side the central city has grcwn at a 
faster rate than has the central city it- 
self. This process has apparently con- 
tinued right through the war years. An 
individual city may stop growing or 
even lose population, while the metro- 
politan area of which it is a part will 
continue to grow. Thus, for example, 
in the Akron, Ohio metropolitan dis- 
trict, Akron proper decreased Sy 4 per 


areas see R. D. McKenzie, “The Rise of Met- 
ropolitan Communities,” in Recent Social 
Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1933), Chap. IX. 


cent between 1930 and 1940, whereas 
the surrounding area increased by 15 
per cent. As a result, the entire metro- 
politan district increased by one per 
cent in that decade. In the entire 
United States the population of the cen- 
tral cities increased by about 5 per cent 
between 1930 and 1940, whereas that of 
the districts outside these cities gained 
about 16 per cent. Thus, it is the 
outer rim of the metropolitan area that 
has grown fastest, often at the expense 
of the central city itself.1* p Of EO | 

The faster rates of growth at the 
periphery of the city and in the sur- 
rounding suburban areas is not of re- 
cent origin. Weber presents evidence 
indicating that this may have been go- 
ing on at least during the entire nine- 
teenth century, both in the United 

12 Based on the 1940 definition of metro- 
politan districts See U. S Bureau of the 
Census release, “Population of the Metropoli- 
tan Districts of the United States; 1940 and 
1930,” Series P-3, No. 26, Jan. 15, 1942. 

18 Apparently these differential rates of 
growth continued during the war years, as 
evidenced by the results of special enumera- 
tions conducted in the congested production 
areas. See U. S Bureau of the Census re- 
lease, “Total Population of Ten Congested 
Production Areas: 1944,” Series CA-1, No. 11, 
Sept. 20, 1944. 
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States and in Europe. Suburban 
growth at present is often attributed to 
the development of the automobile; in 
earlier days it was attributed to the 
development of the steam railway and 
commuter service. 


DECENTRALIZATION AND 
RECENTRALIZATION 


This process of decentralization has 
proceeded for a variety of reasons— 
cheaper land values in the suburban 
areas, the availability of improved 
transportation permitting greater dis- 
tance between home and work, the 
greater desirability of these areas for 
residential purposes, and the newer and 
more desirable housing erected there. 
An analysis of the 1940 Census of 
Housing reveals the following differ- 
ences between homes in the central cit- 
ies and those in the suburban areas. 
In the latter areas a larger proportion 
of the homes are one-family dwellings 
` òwned by their occupants, more of them 
have central heating and mechanical re- 
frigeration, they are somewhat roomier, 
the buildings are of more recent con- 
struction, and the median monthly 
rental is a little higher. In other re- 
spects, such as the availability of run- 
ning water, electricity, and gas, there is 
no difference between the houses inside 
and outside the central city. 

Concomitant with this decentraliza- 
tion is the growth of blighted areas in 
the central cities. They are often in 
the center of the city just outside the 
main business district, where land val- 
ues are high in expectation of expan- 
sion of the district, and residential rents 
are low because these areas are gen- 
erally the oldest part of the city and 
contain the least desirable housing, 
much of it held for speculative pur- 
poses. But the business district did 
not expand to the degree anticipated, 
and these blighted areas remain. 

14 Weber, op. cit, pp. 458 f. 


In the meantime, the central cities 
have made considerable investments in 
these blighted areas. Streets and side- ` 
walks have been paved, sewage systems 
have been installed, police and fire pro- 
tection have been provided; the utility 
companies have’ installed gas, elec- 
tricity, telephone service, and public 
transportation—much of which is now 
falling into disuse. Thus the problem 
is now being faced of how to attract 
population back into the central cities 
so as to make use of the tremendous in- 
vestment already there. The relative 
success of this attempt will depend 
upon land values, taxation policies, and 
policies regarding public housing, rather 
than upon demographic trends. 

Of course, if city planners attempt to 


.plan for the atomic bomb and similar 


weapons, the city of the future may 
bear no resemblance whatsoever either 
to the present city, or to our present 
estimates of the future city. Presum- 
ably very widespread decentralization 
may be attempted as a safety measure. 
In fact, the city, or at least many of its 
important functions, may go under- 
ground, in which case the abandoned 
mines of today may be the cities of 
tomorrow. 


THE ECOLOGICAL PATTERN 


Several factors are apparently in op- 
eration which will produce an ecologi- 
cal pattern different in some respects 
from that found in cities studied during 
the last couple of decades.!* 

There are two factors which may re- 
inforce the modern apartment house. 
One is the process of recentralization. 
During the 1930’s, the structures 
erected by, or with the aid of, public 
funds were generally large apartment 
houses. One reason for this was prob- 
ably the high land costs, which made 
single-family detached houses too ex- 


“15 See also Hauser, “Ecological and Popu- 
lation Factors in Urban Planning,” op. cdt. 
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TABLE 3—CHANGES IN THE BRTH RATE 





Net reproduction ratess 


Per cent 
1935—40 | 1905-10 hange 


Birth rates by order of birth? 





3rd 4th child 
child | and over 








United States 
Urban 

Rural nonfarm 
Rural farm 





8.0 17.9 
7.0 15.4 
7.1 12.3 
7.3 12.2 ' 
7.8 12.2 
9.0 13.4 


«Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Population, Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910, p. 20. 
+ Per 1,000 women aged 10 to 54 years. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics 
Division, Live Births by Age of Mother, Vol. 19, No. 17, July 24, 1944. Rates for 1930 are 
based on data for 41 states and -zhe District of Columbia; for 1933, 45 states and the District 
of Columbia; for 1940 and the fcllowing years, 47 states and the District of Columbia. Uncor- 


rected for underreporting of births. 


pensive. If this experience is a guide 
to the future, then, insofar as the 
blighted areas of central cizies are re- 
built, we may expect that apartment 
houses will predominate. 

The second factor is the probable 
continued small size of the urban fam- 
ily. In 1920 there was an average of 
4.2 persons in urban and rural non- 
farm homes (separate statiszics are not 
available for urban homes alone). In 
1930 the average was 4.0 and in 1940 
it was 3.6. Since 1940 the birth rate 
has risen somewhat, but much of the 
increase is due to first births, these in 
turn resulting from the greatly in- 
creased number of marriages during the 
war years.1® The frequency of births 
above the third shows but a very slight 
increase since 1940. (See Table 3.) 
Therefore a reversal in the long-time 
trend appears unlikely. 

Of ccurse, small private homes can 
be built as well as large ones. How- 
ever, tke small family is more often 


16 W. H. Grabill, “Effect of the War on the 
Birthrate and Postwar Fertility Prospects,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Yol L, No. 2 
(Sept. 1944), pp. 107-11; also “Effect of War- 
time Mazrlage Boom,” Domestic Commerce, 
Vol. 33, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), p. 1€. 


found in an apartment dwelling. This 
is not to say that small families are the 
“cause” of apartment houses; land val- 
ues are at least as important a factor. 
Further, it is possible that as a result 
of living in small apartments families 
limit their size. In any event, it would 
appear that the pattern of small fami- 
lies and apartment dwelling will con- 
tinue for some time, especially in the 
large central cities. 

One factor which may make for in- 
dividual family homes is the guaranteed 
annual wage. If a family can count on 
a steady income throughout the year, 
even without an increase in total earn- 
ings, it can undertake long-time com- 
mitments such as are involved in pur- 
chasing a home, and there is therefore 
greater likelihood of home ownership on 
the part of the average wage earner. 
One of the effects of the Hormel plan 
on Austin, Minnesota, according to 
Chernick and Hellickson,’’ was just 
this. Many of the workers bought 
homes: for the first time when they 
found that they could depend on a 
regularly forthcoming wage. Further, 

17 Jack Chernick and George C. Hellickson, 


Guaranteed Annual Wages (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1945), Chap 10. 


they bought “adequate” eines “de- 
sirable” neighborhoods. The authors 
make much of the point that slum areas 
disappeared in the city of Austin. 
“Shantytown segregation is gone. The 
Pig-sticker today lives alongside the 
lawyer, the merchant, and the Hormel 
white collar worker.” Insofar as the 
annual wage plan spreads to include 
a significant number of urban workers, 
we may find the present ecological pat- 
tern of the city modified to the point 
where “workingmen’s” areas and the 
“better residential” areas gradually 
merge, and where the blighted areas in 
the center of the city. disappear. 

The trend toward annual wages—if 
we can indeed speak of this as a trend 
—thus may tend to negate the apart- 
ment house. On the other hand, it may 
be found that the apartment house will 
continue to be built on the high land- 
value areas of the city and that the 
individual home will continue to be 
built on the periphery of the city or in 
the suburbs. 

The diminishing size of the foreign- 
born population may also affect city 


pattern, especially in the large cities of - 


the northeastern states. The number 
of foreign-born in the United States in 
1940 was smaller than at any previous 
period since 1900.8 The high median 
age of the foreign-born today means 
that their numbers will soon be greatly 
depleted by death, and the practical 
cessation of immigration means that 
there will be few newcomers to replace 
them. In the past these foreign-born 
tended to congregate in “foreign is- 

18 U. S. Bureau of the Census, Population, 


Second series, U. S. Summary, 16th Census, 
1940, p. 13. 


` areas. 


. the balance of the Nation. 
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lands” within the cities, hile adding to 
the complex ecological pattern. With 
the disappearance of this group these ' 
various “islands” should gradually dis- 
appear. 


SUMMARY 


1. Future city growth will proceed at 
a slower rate than in past decades. 
This will result from the lowered birth 
rate and the partial cessation of foreign 
immigration. In fact, it is quite likely 
that future urban growth will be largely 
dependent upon migration from rural 
Such internal migration, in it- 
self, will be unable to produce high 
rates of growth comparable to those of 
previous decades. 

2. Metropolitan areas will probably 
continue to grow at a faster rate than 
Within 
these areas the process of decentraliza- 
tion will continue, with the suburbs 
growing more rapidly than the central 
cities. Recentralization will be de- 
pendent for its success upon the solving 
of various politico-economic problems 
rather than upon any demographic 
trends. 

3. Housing may continue to be both 
of the apartment type and the single- 
family type. Because of the continued 
lowered birth rate which results in 
small families, and the higher land costs 
in the central cities of the metropolitan 
districts, apartment houses may con- . 
tinue to be built there. On the periph- ` 
eries of these cities and in the surround- 
ing suburbs ‘where land values are 
cheaper, the single-family dwelling may 
predominate, even if the family size 
there is little if any larger than in the 
central city. 


Abram J. Jaffe, Ph.D., is chief statistician in the Research Branch, Information and 
Education Division, War Department, Washington, D. C. He served as statistician with 


the Population Division, Bureau of the Census, from 1939 to 1941. 


He is author of vari- 


ous articles on demography and related subjects. 


Industrial Expansion and Location 


By GLENN E. MCLAUCHLIN 


N APRIL of the prewar year of 

1940, manufacturing accounted for 
approximately 10.3 million workers out 
of a total employment in nonagri- 
cultural establishments of about 30.8 
million. (Total nonagricultural em- 
ployment, including proprietors, the 
self-employed, and domestic workers 
was nearly 6 million higher.) Among 
metropolitan areas there was a wide 
variation in the relative importance of 
manufacturing. In nearly half of the 
120 major industria] communities in the 
eastern part of the country—southeast 
as well as northeast—one-half or more 
of the workers in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments were employed in manufac- 
turing, whereas in several of the trading 
communities in agricultural sections of 
the South and West the portion was 
under one-fifth. It is also significant 
that in these less industrialized commu- 
nities the factory operations were usu- 
ally restricted to consumer goods made 
for the local population. 

In the older industrial areas manu- 


facturing is for the most part confined. 


to definite districts, whereas in many of 
the trading areas plants have been scat- 
tered throughout the commercial part 
of the city. The difference has resulted 
from the nature of the operations. 
Large-scale metal fabrication and 
chemical processes, because of their 
space and transportation requirements, 
are usually carried on in a separate part 
of the area, whereas food processing, 
printing, and other types of production 
for local consumption are often mixed 
with or adjacent to commercial zones. 

Moreover, wherever manufacturing is 
of considerable local importance, opera- 
tions are often specialized. This results 
from a number of factors, among them, 
the success of an early prominent con- 


cern, the skills of the labor force, and 
the special service industries that de- 
velop. An area thus tends to devote a 
large portion of its industrial activity 
to making a few outstanding products. 
One area is an automobile center. An- 
other is devoted mainly to steel; still 
others to textiles, tires, machine tools, 
furniture, foods. There were, of course, 
before the war, areas that were suffi- 
ciently diversified so that no one indus- 
try accounted for more than 10 per cent 
of the total value of manufactured prod- 
ucts; but these were exceptional, and 
during the war most of them came to 
be dominated by a few munitions prod- 
ucts. Not only is the local economy 
often concentrated in a few industries, 
but wherever the economies of size op- 
erate in an industry, a few plants em- 
ploy a large fraction of the area’s work- 
ers. 


PRESENT LOCATION OF 
MANUFACTURING 


Although manufacturing operations 
are spread widely throughout the coun- 
try, there is a marked concentration in 
the industrial Northeast. Before the 
war, this major manufacturing belt— 
east of the Mississippi, north of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers and excluding 
the nonindustrial parts of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New York, and northern 

` New England—contributed about three- 
_ fourths of the total value added by 
manufacturing. This comparatively 
narrow zone accounts for less than 10 
per cent of the country’s land area, but 
half the total population. Of the thirty- 
three major manufacturing areas of the 
country, designated by the Bureau of 
the Census, this northeast manufactur- 
ing belt includes all but five, two of 
which are located a little farther west 
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and three of which are’ on the Pacific 
coast. 

The: concentration of the country’s 
factory operations in this section can 
be explained in part by the early de- 
velopment of manufacturing and by the 
rich resources of this area, notably the 
large reserves of coal. Equally impor- 
tant were the nearness of the north At- 
lantic ports to the markets of Europe, 
and the low-cost transportation routes 
to the rich agricultural and mineral 
resources of the Great Lakes and Mid- 
dle Western states. ` 


The country contains only two other - 


manufacturing zones in which sizable 
manufacturing operations are concen- 
trated. The southeastern zone, extend- 
ing from central Virginia to central 
Alabama and centered in the Piedmont 
district, accounted before the war for 
roughly 4 per cent of the value added 
by manufacturing, with 3 per cent of 
the country’s area and 5 per cent of 
the total population. This inland 
southeastern zone included two-fifths of 


the country’s textile-mill employment, ° 


important representation in lumber 
products, and some iron and steel pro- 
duction. The other zone, along the 
California coast, also contributed about 
4 per cent of the value added, with 2 
per cent of the area- -and 5 per cent of 
the population. Of the national output, 
California made about one-third of the 
aircraft, one-fourth of the preserved 
and canned foods, 15 per cent of the 
petroleum products, and 5 per cent of 
ships. During the war, of course, that 
state’s participation in the shipbuilding 
program rose sharply. i 
Within metropolitan areas, the loca- 
tion of manufacturing plants was usu- 
ally determined by the topography, par- 
ticularly by the existence of level land 
and river valleys or other water fronts 
.and by the resulting location of rail- 
roads. In comparatively few instances 
have the sites for older industrial estab- 


lishments been determined by city zon- 
ing regulations. The local pattern was 
in the main already set before efforts 
were made to zone manufacturing op- 
erations, although in some areas an 
important influence has been exerted 
over the location of new establishments. 
A type of zoning has been adopted 
through the development of industrial 
districts promoted by real estate or rail- 
road interests, but these have been 
planned only in terms of the require- 
ments for transportation and industrial 
services, and usually with no regard for 
Jong:qun development of the entire com- 


munity. 


TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


During the 1930’s there was rela- 
tively little expansion in manufacturing 
employment, and the slowest rate of 
population growth in urban areas ever 
experienced in this country. Since 
1939, however, there has been a rapid 
increase in manufacturing output in 
connection with munitions production 
and an expansion in the population of 
most industrial areas. This growth in 
manufacturing has been based not only 
on migration of workers into urban 
areas but also on a drastic shift in the 
occupational distribution. As a result, 
the importance of manufacturing em- 
ployment in private nonagricultural es- 
tablishments rose from 33 per cent in 
1939 to 43 per cent in November 
1943, when manufacturing employment 
reached the wartime peak. (By the 
latter date, large additional manufac- 
turing operations were also carried on 
in government navy yards and arse- 
nals.) 

During that period most urban areas 
experienced an increasing emphasis on 
manufacturing. By the end of 1943, 
manufacturing accounted for more than 
50 per cent of nonagricultural employ- 
ment for more than half the metropoli- 
tan areas of the country, and in 45 
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major labor market areas more than 
two-thirds of the workers in nonagri- 
* cultural establishments were employed 
in turning out manufactured products. 
Construction, trade, transportation, 
public utilities, financing, and govern- 
mental activity, in the main, decreased 
in telative importance. Several cities 
in agricultural areas of the central West 
obtained important manufacturing op- 
erations for the first time, and, as a 
result, were no longer dominated by 
trade or other servicés. A part of this 
industrial employment is likely to be 
retained. 

The increased wartime emphasis on 
manufacturing consisted primarily in 
the great expansion in metal fabricat- 
ing. Much of this involved ships, air- 
craft, and other large finished products 
which now in the civilian economy are 
of decreasing significance. During the 
current readjustment period many 
plants, however, will be converted to 
making other, and lighter, metal prod- 
ucts. These durable items, usually con- 
sumers’ goods, are likely to require 
much new capacity in the next few 
years and therefore to play a significant 
part in future changes in the industrial 
structure of urban centers. 

Another factor of importance to city 
development is the change over the last 
few decades in the type of factory struc- 
tures. One-story buildings, spread over 
a relatively large space, are considered 
almost indispensable for many types of 
factory operation. Larger sites are also 
dictated by the needs for parking space, 
for landscaping, and for room for ex- 
pansion. New factories are usually no 
longer crowded in the center of cities, 
hemmed in by commercial or residential 
districts. In this respect, the interests 
of manufacturers and the objectives of 
metropolitan planning authorities are 
usually not difficult to reconcile. 

Improved building materials, air con- 
ditioning, sound insulation, and changes 


in design have improved the factory as 
a place to work and as a unit in the 
community. These and other changes 
have made it possible, at least, for the 
residences of industrial workers to be 
located relatively close to the factory. 
Moreover, the services provided by the 
factory to its employees, notably food, 
medical assistance, and recreation, per- 
mit a plant location at a considerable 
distance from a commercial district. 
These services are particularly impor- 
tant for plants working on more than 
one shift. 


LocaTION TRENDS 


The spread of manufacturing to the 
west and to the south has been accel- 
erated during the war, with important 
industrial operations being established 
in most southern, central western, and 
far western states. Several regional 
trading centers were chosen as the site 
for large factory operations, often air- 
craft or ordnance establishments. The 
rapid expansion of production in the 
far West led to a sharp rise in that re- 
gion’s proportion of total production. 
This growth, highly concentrated in 
ships, planes, and basic metals, repre- 
sents the most important departure 
from the prewar geographic pattern. 
At the same time, there also has been 
considerable industrial expansion in two 
other comparatively new manufacturing 
areas, the west Gulf Coast and the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Although many of the 
plants in these three younger manufac- 
turing areas are not easily convertible, 
the great variety of raw materials and 
parts industries which have gone into 
these three new areas suggests that they 
may retain after the war much of their 
new importance. 

In the main, the large manufacturing 
operations which have been placed in 
the agricultural areas of the central 
West are more specialized and possess 
poor prospects of conversion to postwar 
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operations. The same is true of the 
new industrial establishments in ship- 
building and explosives in the South- 
east. 

Despite this spread of important 
manufacturing operations into the South 
and the West, the major portion of new 
war facilities was placed in the older 
manufacturing belt. Even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that this belt in- 
cludes a high proportion of the more 
convertible plants. 

To some extent, this advantage in 
wartime industrial capacity will 
strengthen the position of the North- 
east in commercial production for many 
years. Much depends on the degree 
to which conversion actually occurs and 
the terms under which it is financed. 
In any event, this advantage is tempo- 
rary. Many new industrial facilities 
will be built in the next few years— 
estimated at 4.5 billion dollars for the 
first postwar year, according to a survey 
conducted by the Department of Com- 
merce-—and they will be located in the 
light of estimated future costs of pro- 
duction and distribution. All the new 
factors with respect to newly developed 
resources, new industrial processes, 
changed methods and costs of trans- 
portation, and modified population pat- 
tern will come into play. Under such 
altered conditions, a considerable por- 
tion of new investment in plant and 
equipment will be placed in the newer 
industrial districts of the West and the 
South. 

Because most of the industrial ca- 
pacity built during the war consisted 
of plants with large labor requirements, 
expansion occurred mainly in or near 
metropolitan areas. In all regions of 
the country there was a significant 
movement of population out of the 
rural areas and into the large and 
middle-sized communities. This move- 
ment is not likely to continue after the 
war, and, indeed, may be reversed. Ci- 


vilian industries will not require such 
large industrial units, and in fact there 
will be advantages to small plants lo- 
cated near each segment of the con- 
suming market. Consequently, many 
of the new smaller producers will spring 
up in the smaller urban areas. 

The shift within metropolitan areas 
to the suburbs was continued during the 
war, mainly because in many areas the 
large munitions plants could be located 
only in suburban districts. The new 
plants constructed both with private 
and with public funds on the edge of 
metropolitan areas have further com- 
plicated the already grave problems of 
community redevelopment within the 
core of many of our older cities. Re- 
definition of Jand use and controlled 
redevelopment are in order if decay is 
to be stopped. Shift of industry to the 
suburbs is likely to continue after the 
war and to be accompanied by the out- 
ward movement of workers to staff 
these new plants as well as the con- 
verted war plants. If this movement 
can be directed, workers can live in 
relative proximity to their places of 
employment and avoid long commuting 
time. Moreover, the burden on some 
community services will be lessened. 


DIRECTION OF URBAN INDUSTRIAL 
CHANGE 


In order to attain a better distribu- 
tion of economic functions within a 
metropolitan area and to stabilize rela- 
tionships between districts with differ- 
ent economic functions, it will be neces- 
sary to set up metropolitan planning 
authorities with the power to zone con- 
tiguous suburban and rural districts as 
well as the central city itself. This 
does not mean that the geographic pat- 
tern of land use is to be frozen for all 
time, but only that changes in permit- 
ted use for a district are planned in ad- ` 
vance of deterioration from an old use. 
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Many local civic groups have come to 
recognize that the suburban area is a 
part of the whole community and that 
it may be advantageous to have indus- 
trial establishments located near the 
city rather than in the city itself. 
Often the promotional efforts of local 
business associations are area wide in 
scope, but the direction of urban de- 
velopment is still usually restricted to 
the city. 

Effective planning requires not only 
a competent authority but also agree- 
ment on community objectives. Should 
there be any limit to: the number .of 
people in the area? any limit to the 
volume of manufacturing? any effort to 
balance the types of manufacturing? 
Should there be one manufacturing 
zone, or several? Should workers be 
encouraged to live around the plants in 


which they work, or should the com- . 


munity try to provide transportation 
to each industrial establishment from 
all parts of town. In England, metro- 
politan authorities are discussing the 
limits that might be set to the volume 
of manufacturing in an area and to the 
distribution of manufacturing within 
the area, particularly in relation to 
workers’ residences. 

It will be very difficult indeed to get 
industry to move from one part of the 
metropolitan area to another—unless, 
as in war zones, the area has been seri- 


ously damaged—but over a period of 
years this movement is subject to direc- 
tion if planning authorities select and 
the community adopts those districts 
most satisfactory for future manufac- 
turing operations. 

Movement would undoubtedly be 
stimulated by varying the real estate 
taxes in line with the burden on com- 
munity services. Publicly financed pro- 
grams for housing, improvements, parks, 
and other public facilities will help to 
clean up many marginal industrial areas 
that are eyesores and actually dam, or 
at least warp, the rational growth of a 
comfhunity. Large public investments, 
including Federal aid, may be needed. 
Development of central markets and 
warehouses and a co-ordination and 
modernization of transportation facili- 
ties are necessary steps in the rehabili- 
tation of rundown properties in many 
poorly used industrial districts. These 
will create the opportunity for a re- 
alignment of manufacturing activity 
and may allow branches of light manu- 
facturing to develop within the center 
of the area, particularly of types closely 
tied to consumer markets. 

At best, rearrangement of the indus- 
trial structure of an area will be a slow 
and expensive process, but it can be 
worked out so as to be satisfactory to 
the manufacturers as well as to the 
community as a whole. 
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Natural Resources and Urban Development 


By Oris W. FREEMAN * 


N general, resources are the corner- 
stone of urban development. The 
pioneer village depended largely on 
crops, the placer miner’s temporary set- 
tlement depended on tiny flakes of gold 
mixed with tons of sand and gravel, the 
cowboy’s town upon the supply of grass, 
the fish cannery on the Pacific coast 
upon the salmon migrations. Resources 
accounted for coal’ mining towns in 
Pennsylvania; Hibbing and Marquette 
grew from adjacent iron ore; a midwest 
corn and hog center depends on the soil. 
Sunshine, snowy slopes, mineral springs, 
trout-filled streams, and rugged moun- 
tains are resources that support health 
or recreation centers. Seaports, navi- 
, gable rivers, and confluence of valleys 
help to determine the location and 
growth of commercial centers. 
Obviously, a. town with functions re- 
lated to natural resources must develop 
so as to serve the industries and re- 
sources which favor the growth of the 
community.t There often is a regular 
sequence of development of manufac- 
turing centers based on utilization of 
resources. These industrial stages may 
be termed youth, maturity, and senility.? 
A youthful manufacturing city proc- 
esses raw materials to reduce their vol- 
ume or to preserve products. Smelting 
ores, sawing lumber, washing wool, can- 


* The author wishes to acknowledge useful 
suggestions from Stephen S. Visher of In- 
diana University, who critically read the manu- 
script. 

1 Eprror’s Nore:—Attention is called to the 
point made in the article by Harris and UL- 
man that most cities develop in response to a 
combination of more than one resource; fur- 
thermore, to the observation that the basic re- 
sources of cities may change at various stages 
of their development —R. B. M. 

2See also Griffith Taylor, “The Seven Ages 
of Towns,” Economic Geography, Vol. 21 
(July 1945), pp. 157-60. 


ning fish, and evaporating milk are ex- 
amples. The location of the processing 
centers is chiefly determined by acces- 
sibility to raw materials and to trans- 
portation facilities. 

Growth in population provides an in- 
creasing market for staple finished 
manufactures. Metal fabrication, sash 
and doors, knit goods, bakery products, 
house furnishings, and car repairing are 
common types. -Factories making -these 
and other finished manufactures are 
generally concentrated in certain cities 
that grow more rapidly than less fa- 
vored ones, and this growth creates de- 
mand for additional types of finished 
articles. When a region exports finished 
articles in addition to supplying much 
of its consumption: of finished goods, 
and when shipments of semimanufac- 
tures are small, it can be considered to 
have reached maturity. 

If, by exhaustion of its resources or 
other causes, the factories close, trade 
languishes, and the population declines, 
the resulting center may classed as 
senile. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mining communities are necessarily 
located near the minerals. Since many 
lodes of ore are found in rugged moun- 
tains and many beds of coal outcrop on 
the sides of narrow valleys in deeply 
dissected plateaus, towns may be 
crowded into the gulches, where per- 
haps there is room for only one street. 
Examples are Bingham Canyon, Utah, 
and Burke, Idaho. The western mining 
town was rarely well planned, with the 
result that shaft houses, tunnel en- 
trances, mine dumps, business struc- 
tures, the shacks of miners, and other 
constructions are intermingled. Often 
trees, clear streams, and green meadows 
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are carelessly destroyed; mining towns 
set amid scenes of great natural beauty 
are notorious for their nondescript ap- 
pearance. Some mining cities like Vr- 
ginia and Hibbing, Minnesota are well 
built, but more often the temporary 


type of construction and the inadequete 


use of paint and repairs make the town 
shabby. Numerous mining towns are 
company-built, and many have a squa-id 
appearance, with entire blocks of simi- 
lar cheap houses. 

In deserts the mining concern may 
have to provide nearly everything its 
employees require. Examples include 
Ely, Nevada; Ajo, Arizona; and Cku- 
quicamata in northern Chile, all copper 
mining centers. In Chile also are ru- 
merous desert nitrate extraction and 
shipping localities, and in California, 
borax and potash plants in the midst 
of deserts. Sometimes water must be 
piped for many scores of miles from the 
mountain sources to the mines. Mining 
seldom produces large cities. A study 
by Harris shows only fourteen mining 
cities above 10,000 population in the 
United States, and ten of these are de- 
voted to coal mining. There are three 
iron-ore cities, and one, Butte, for cop- 
per.’ 

The importance of the mineral in- 
dustry to the railroads of the United 
States is great—nearly two-thirds of zhe 
total tonnage of freight is of mineral 
origin. About one-fourth of all ocean 
freight consists of minerals, and zhe 
greatest bulk of traffic on the Grzat 
Lakes is iron ore and coal. Special 
tankers and ore carriers have been con- 
structed to transport oil products end 
ores efficiently by water. Iron ore is 
shipped to coal rather than the reverse, 
as it takes two tons of coal to smeli a 
ton of iron ore. 


3 Chauncy D. Harris, “A Functional Classifi- 
cation of Cities in the United States,” Geo- 
graphic Review, Vol. 33 (Jan. 1943), pp. 86- 
99, 


` 


Processing and fabrication 


Smelting and often the concentration 
of ores are done at favorably located 
plants where space is available. Here, 
much waste is discarded and freight 
thereby saved. Examples include Ana- 
conda and Great Falls, Montana; Trail, 
British Columbia; Kellogg, Idaho; Mid- 
vale, Utah; and Douglas, Arizona. 
Sometimes a seaport is chosen as site 
for a smelter to which ores are brought 
by ocean freighters. Examples are Ta- 
coma (copper), Sparrows Point, Mary- 
land (iron ore from Chile), and, since 
1944, Texas City (tin from Bolivia). 
The El Paso smelter handles ores of 
lead, zinc, and silver from Mexico. 

Abundant, cheap power is another 
influence on locating mineral processing 
plants. Natural gas is an ideal fuel for 
glass making and in the sublimation 
smelting of: zinc. Many of the glass 
works near Pittsburgh; at Corning, New 
York; Muncie, Indiana; Huntington, 
West Virginia; and in Oklahoma were 
located because natural gas was abun- 
dant. A new “wet” process recovers 
zinc and all other metals, but it re 
quires so much electricity that such 
plants are located near power sites, such 
as Great Falls, Montana; Trail, British 
Columbia; and Kellogg, Idaho. 

The fabrication of metals depends far 
more on markets, skilled labor, and es- 
tablished management than upon close- 
ness of the factories to the mines. An 
example is the making of rails, pipe, 
structural steel, armor plates, machin- 
ery, and other heavy industries in the 
Pittsburgh and Lehigh Valley districts 
of Pennsylvania. There raw material, 
fuel, transportation, markets, labor, and 
capital are available. While an early 
start accounts in part for the leadership 
of Detroit in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, success reflects good access to 
materials and markets. Thus, in In- 
diana, automobiles were early made at 
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Indianapolis, Kokomo, and Elwood, 
where now only auto parts are manu- 
factured. Sometimes a concern like 
Studebaker, that made wagons and car- 
riages in South Bend, turned to building 
automobiles with the changing times. 
More often the change is made too late 
or not at all, and a town depending 
largely on one industry is seriously af- 
fected. 


Oil and gas 


The petroleum industry has led to 
the founding of hundreds of production 
and refining centers and aided the 
growth of many large cities. Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, and Gas City, Indiana, 
suggest their origin. Casper and Lander, 
Wyoming, have developed largely as a 
result of oil discoveries. Bakersfield, 


Long Beach, Los Angeles, Taft, Coa- ' 


linga, and many other California cities 
have benefited from oil, as have also 
Richmond and El Segundo. Most of 
the larger cities in Oklahoma, like Okla- 
homa City, Tulsa, Muskogee, Okmulgee, 
Sapulpa, and Guthrie, are important oil 
centers. The same is true of many 
Texas cities, beginning with Beaumont 
and its gushers and continuing with 
Burkburnett, Ranger, Mexia, Amarillo, 
Kilgore, and scores of others. However, 
the three large Texas cities, important 
before oil was discovered, Houston, 
Fort Worth, and Dallas, actually have 
gained the greatest total in business de- 
rived from oil. Baton Rouge is famous 
for oil refining in Louisiana, as are 
Whiting, Indiana; Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and New Jersey suburbs of New 
York. It is to be noted that closeness 
to oil fields is unimportant in the case 
of refineries; rather, convenience to mar- 
kets is the controlling factor of location. 
The plants often refine oil shipped long 
distances by pipe line and tanker. 

With only one-seventh of the prob- 
able oil territory of the world, this coun- 
try has produced more than one-half of 


` 


the total oil output to date. During 
1944 the United States produced and 
consumed nearly two billion barrels of 
oil. Certainly, however, within a few 
years the maximum output will be 
reached and a decline will follow. The 
United States will then have to depend 
increasingly upon imports, synthetics, 
and substitutes. When oil is made from 
coal or oil shale, new plants at new cen- 
ters will develop. 

Reserves of petroleum were estimated 
in 1944 at 20,450,000,000 barrels, the 
largest reserves being in Texas, south- 


„ern California, and the midcontinent 


field centering in Oklahoma. In a re- 
cent paper, Holman suggests that past 
experience shows that less than one per 
cent of the land where bedrock is fa- 
vorable for oil is actually productive of 
oil. So far, 8,000 square miles of com- 
mercial oil land has been developed in 
the United States; perhaps as much 
more remains to be discovered. 
Formerly much natural gas was 
wasted in the United States. The 
Trenton field in Indiana is a horrible 
example. Here gas that should have 
lasted a century was exhausted in most 
places within a decade or two, following 
1886." Muncie, Richmond, Elwood, and 
Kokomo attracted factories by cheap 
and even free fuel, and enjoyed a short- 
lived boom. The collapse of the gas 
boom caused some towns to lose fac- 
tories and population, but elsewhere op- 
erators turned to other sources of power 
and produced artificial gas or imported 
natural gas, with the result that stable 
manufacturing cities developed. Al- 
though until recently natural gas had 
value only if a nearby market was 


t Eugene Holman, “The Future of Oil,” The 
Mines Magasine, Vol. 34 (Sept. 1944), pp. 
432-37. $ 

5§. S. Visher, Economic Geography of In- 
diana (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1923), pp 56-59. Also Minerals Yearbook, 
1901, U. S. Geological Survey, pp. 623-25, and 
other annual volumes. 
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available, a recent invention of spirel 
steel pipe, electric welding, and ditch- 


rei digging machines have made it possible 


to bring gas from Texas and Oklahoma 
to midwest cities. 


Coal 


Coal mining communities are often 
villages, but numerous larger centers 
have developed. Usually the larger 
cities contain steel mills, chemical 
works, ‘and similar industries started 
because of the coal; but rayon and silk 
‘mills are common in eastern - Pennsyl- 
vania coal cities, partly because tke 
wives and daughters of men are avail- 
able to work in light industries like 
textile mills. Wilkes-Barre, Scranton,’ 
Pittston, Pottsville, and Hazelton are 
among the best-known Pennsylvania 
anthracite mining cities. In all these 
cities considerable manufacturing is 
done. Anthracite is strictly limited, 
and much of it will be exhausted Ly 
the end of the century. 

High-grade coking coal, mined at 
Connellsville and many other locations 
in western Pennsylvania, is the funda- 
mental base that supports the ircn 
furnaces, steel works, manufacture of 
heavy machinery, chemical plants, ard 
the majority of other establishments :n 
the Pittsburgh district. Since Wor-d 
War I, a remarkable expansion of 
chemical plants has occurred at Charles- 
ton and other West Virginia cities in 
the Kanawha Valley, located because 
of the coal and other nonmetallics. 
Large coal mining centers in West Vir- 
ginia include Morgantown and Fair- 
mont. Much of the West Virginia coal 
is exported through Norfolk, Virginia, 
where large docks were built to handle 
coal, Bluefield, West Virginia, is chiefly 
- a railroad center where the long trains 
6 Clifford Zierer, “Scranton as an Urban 


Community,” Geographic Review, Vol. 17 
(July 1927), pp. 415-28. 
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of gondola coal cars start their moun- 
tain climb. > 

In Ilinois, Harrisburg and West 
Frankfort are coal cities with more than 
10,000 population, and Terre Haute, 
Indiana, has benefited from its coal 
deposits. Roundup and Red Lodge, 
Montana; Rock Springs and Rawlins, 
Wyoming; Cle Elum and Roslyn, 
Washington; Castlegate, Utah; and 
Trinidad, Colorado are western coal 
mining cities. In the South, the Birm- 
ingham district in Alabama is best 
known, but Harlan, Kentucky, is often 
in the news. Strip-mining of shallow- 
lying coal beds is a cheap method of 
production and common in Illinois and 
western Indiana, and near Pittsburg, 
Kansas. In recent years some efforts 
have been made towards reforestation of 
strip-mined areas ruined for farming, 
but little has yet been done. 

Reserves of: bituminous, subbitumi- 
nous, and lignite coal in the United 
States are the largest in any country, 
exceeding 3,500 billion tons, sufficient 
to last at the present rate of consump- 
tion for six thousand years. While this 
seems a long time historically, it is 
very short geologically. While coal is 
formed from vegetation, the process in 
nature is very slow. The youngest coal 
now mined is many millions of years 
old. 

Coal production of the United States 
approximates 500,000,000 tons annually, 
and about one-tenth of this is anthracite 
from eastern Pennsylvania. About 72 
per cent of the bituminous coal comes 
from the Appalachian fields, 18 per cent 
comes from the interior coal fields, and 
less than 10 per cent is mined in the 
western half of the United States, al- 
though that section contains nearly two- 
thirds of the Nation’s reserves. At the 
present rate of depletion, the coal east 
of the Mississippi River will not last a 
thousand years, and that of the north- 
ern Appalachian plateaus will be largely 
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depleted in less than two hundred years. 
The latter region is now the world’s 
greatest consumer of coal. Moreover, 
it supplies much coal to New England, 
New York, and New Jersey. Millions 
of tons are sent up the Great Lakes and 
down the Ohio River, besides huge ship- 
ments by rail. In the coming centuries 
the gradual exhaustion of the coal now 
supplying most of the national needs is 
bound to result in relocation of indus- 
tries. 


Iron ore 


The largest deposits of iron ore are 
in the eastern half of the United States, 
with two-thirds of the production (120,- 
000,000 tons in 1943) coming from 
Minnesota, and one-eighth from upper 
Michigan. The high grade of the ore, 
the cheapness of mining, the conven- 
jence of the mines to transportation 
down the Great Lakes to meet the coal 
at lakeside furnaces at Chicago, Gary, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo, or plus 
a short rail haul to Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh, have caused the reserves of 
high-grade ore to be exploited so rapidly 
that known deposits of such ore will 
be depleted before the century ends. 
Huge low-grade deposits occur, and con- 
centration methods will permit produc- 
tion from Minnesota after the high- 
grade ore is exhausted. Deposits of 
1,200 million tons of ore marketable 
under present economic conditions are 
“proved” in Minnesota. 

Hibbing and Virginia in Minnesota, 
and Ironwood, Negaunee, and Ishpe- 
ming in Michigan are among the cities 
founded to mine iron ore. Duluth- 
Superior ships most of the ore, and 
Two Harbors, Minnesota, was founded 
wholly to transfer iron ore to the 
lake carriers. - Ashland, Wisconsin; and 
Marquette and Escanaba, Michigan are 
important transfer ports for iron ore 
from rail to lake carrier. The large 
iron and steel cities of Gary, Cleveland, 


and Buffalo unload much ore from the 
carriers; but some cities, notably San- 
dusky, Lorain, Ashtabula, and Con- ° 
neaut, Ohio, all on Lake Erie, exist pri- 
marily as unloading ports, where the 
ore is transferred to railroads for Pitts- 
burgh and other interior iron and steel 
mills, $ 
- In the South, Birmingham and Bes- 
semer, Alabama, are cities that depend 
on the fortunate juxtaposition of iron 
ore and coal. In the western United 
States iron ore is mined in Wyoming, 
Utah, and California; but production is 
small, and reserves are believed too 
small to support a great iron industry 
compared with the Middle West and 
the East. Provo and its suburb Geneva, 
Utah; and Pueblo, Colorado are the 
chief western iron smelting cities. 
Reserves of iron ore in the United 
States are difficult to estimate. At pres- 
ent 40-50 per cent of iron is usually re- 
quired except of self-fluxing ores close 
to coal, where 20-30 per. cent iron is 
sufficient. Kinsman thinks that poten- 
tial reserves of ore in the United States 
total 100 billion tons,” but much of this 
is below the present economic limit. 
Ores can be imported from Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Brazil, and Chile and manu- 
factured into iron and steel along the 
Atlantic seaboard, which to some ex- 
tent will lessen the drain on domestic 
reserves. 


Light metals 


The processes for extracting the light 
metals—aluminum and magnesium—re- 
quire great amounts of electricity; 
hence, the location of abundant and 
cheap water power is a chief factor in 
selection of the plant site. For ex- 
ample, the aluminum reduction plants 
at Alcoa, Tennessee; Massena, New 
York; Atvida and Shawinigan Falls, 


7D. O. Kinsman, Our Economic World 
(New York: Thos. Y. Crowell Co, 1937), p. 
179, 
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Quebec; and Vancouver and Spokane, 

Washington were located primarily be- 
` cause of hydroelectric power. Bauxite 
for aluminum is imported from British 
and Dutch Guiana to supplement the 
domestic supply from Arkansas and 
Tennessee. The ore is first treated at 
a convenient seaport or railroad center 
to expel excess water of crystallization 
and reduce it to alumina, thereby sav- 
ing freight on the long rail haul to re- 
duction plants. Much of the imported 
bauxite is treated in Mobile and Baton 
Rouge, and domestic supplies at Bauxite 
and near Little Rock, Arkansas and 
East St. Louis.? 

At the outbreak of World War J, 
the only magnesium produced in the 
United States was from brines at Mid- 
land, Michigan. The great war need 
for magnesium led to its recovery from 
sea water at Freeport, Texas, where 
quantities of sea water could be pumped 
across a low peninsula and oyster shells 
were available for lime needed in the 
process of making magnesium. Dolo- 
mite was used as a magnesium ore at 
Spokane and magnesite at Las Vegas, 
Nevada. The Las Vegas and Spokane 
plants (the latter now being converted 
to the manufacture of sodium) were lo- 
cated where cheap hydroelectric power 
was available convenient to the ore. 
Plants near Los Angeles and in the 
Pacific Northwest were also relatively 
near an important part of the aircraft 
market for the light metals. 


Other metals 


Among the nations, the United States 
has the largest production and the great- 
est known reserves of copper, lead, and 
zinc, essentials for war and peace. Ad- 
ditional supplies are available if needed 
in Canada, Mexico, and South America. 


(Most of the world’s supply of molyb- - 


- 8 James E Collier, “The Aluminum Industry 
of the Western Hemisphere,” Economic Ge- 
ography, Vol. 20 (Oct. 1944), pp. 229-57., 


denum comes from the Climax mine in 
Colorado, and we produce much of our 
demands for vanadium.) A few metals, 
like tin and nickel, do not occur in com- 
mercial quantities in the United States, 
and others, like mercury, antimony, and 
platinum, occur in amounts insufficient 
for our needs. Metals, used in mak- 
ing special ferroalloys, that are mostly 
imported are manganese, chromium, 
tungsten, nickel, and cobalt. Among 
nonmetals, mica, graphite, quartz crys- 
tals, and industrial diamonds are mostly 
or wholly imported. 

Copper deposits in the Keweenaw 
Peninsula have been worked near 
Houghton and Calumet, Michigan, for 
a century, and considerable zinc has 
been produced in northern New Jersey 
and southwestern Wisconsin. Near the 
Ozarks, deposits of lead in Missouri 
and of zinc in Oklahoma and Missouri 
have helped the growth of numerous 
cities, the largest (probably) being 
Joplin, Missouri; and Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa. Ducktown, Tennessee is a cop- 
per camp that became notorious be- 
cause the fumes destroyed the forest 
for many miles surrounding, resulting 
in extreme soil erosion. Finally, the 
fumes were used for making sulphuric 
acid sold to makers of phosphate ferti- 
lizer and other chemical industries. 

The western Mountain States con- 
tain hundreds of settlements that began 
as mining camps. Some have become 
ghost cities, while others have been 
partly abandoned, with the closing of 
worked-out mines. In other cases, siz- 
able cities have developed that have 
continued for fifty to seventy-five years. 
Butte, self-styled “greatest mining camp 
on earth”; Bingham Canyon, Utah; 
Bisbee, Globe, Clifton, and Ajo, Ari- 
zona; and Ely, Nevada are copper min- 
ing cities. Wallace, Idaho; Park City, 
Utah; and Leadville, Colorado are lead- 
ers in output of lead, zinc, and silver. 
Cripple Creek, Colorado; Lead, South 
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Dakota; Fairbanks, Nome, and Juneau, 
Alaska; Grass Valley, Sonora, and San 
Andreas, California are among many 
gold mining cities. Sacramento and 


Stockton became cities when they served - 


as supply centers for the Mother Lode 
region. Virginia City, Goldfield, and 
Tonopah, Nevada long ago passed their 
zenith and have sadly deteriorated. In 
contrast, the growth of Denver, Spo- 
kane, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
and Seattle, and Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia has been much helped by their 
being major cities for mining supply 
and control. 


Nonmetals 


The United States produces a ma- 
jority of the world’s sulphur, Freeport, 
Texas, being a leading center. Among 
fertilizers, phosphate rock reserves, es- 
pecially in Idaho and Florida, are ade- 
quate for centuries. Extensive potash 
deposits are now mined in New Mexico, 
while nitrates are made synthetically, 
largely replacing imports from Chile. 

Sometimes search for a needed min- 
eral is successful, a good example being 
potash. When imports from Germany 
were cut off by World War I, famine 
prices resulted in obtaining potash from 
kelp on the Pacific coast, alkaline lakes 
in western Nebraska, wood ashes, and 
as a by-product from cement manufac- 
ture, and so forth. However, only one 
plant, recovering potash from a dried-up 
marsh, Searles Lake, California, was 
able to continue operations after 1920. 
Search for workable deposits of potash 
was finally successful and thick de- 
posits of potash salts found in New 
Mexico near the Texas border will be 
able to meet the needs of the United 
States for a long time. 

Inexhaustible deposits of salt occur 
in the United States. Michigan and 
New York lead in output chiefly be- 
cause of convenience to market. Soda 
plants at Detroit and Syracuse were lo- 


cated because of occurrence of the raw 
materials, salt and limestone. The 
brines pumped at Midland, Michigan, ` 
led to the development of a chemical in- 
dustry that produces scores of products 
like bleaching powder, chlorine, bro- 
mine, sodium hydroxide, chloroform, 
and others. 

Construction materials of mineral 
origin include stone, brick, tile, lime, 
plaster, and Portland cement. Cities 
above 10,000 population whose growth 
has been materially helped by quarry- 
ing local stone include Rutland, Ver- 
mont; and Bedford and Bloomington, 
Indiana. While brick and cement 
works are by preference built near large 
city markets, numerous towns are lo- 
cated near clay pits’ and quarries. 
Suitable clay and good management of 
its porcelain and earthenware industry 
help to account for the growth of East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


Agriculture supports more persons 
than any other industry of the United 
States, and the soil in which plants 
grow is the most important single re- 
source in the country. One-fifth of 
our population (27,000,000 persons) 
live on farms and nearly as many more 
live in supply and market centers for 
the farms. Farm income from crops 
and livestock recently has exceeded ten 
billion dollars per year ($15,480,000,000 
in 1942),7° and farmers normally buy 
one-tenth of the American manufac- 
tures and furnish one-eighth of the ton- 
nage carried by the railroads. 

Although about one-half of our coun- 
try is included in farms, only about 28 
per cent of the total acreage of the 
United States is classified by the census 


9S, S, Visher, “The Indiana Oolitic Lime- 
stone Industry,” Economic Geography, Vol. 7 
(1931), pp. 50-58. 

10 Agricultural Statistics 1943 (U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, 1943), p. 411, 
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as available for crops. In 1940, some 

334,000,000 acres (17 per cent of the 
` total area) of crops were harvested, 
The difference between 28 and 17 per 
cent is made up of land left fallow, 
crop failures, tillable pasture, and so 
forth. The acreage in crops could be 
increased, but in general, costs would 
be higher and yields lower, as part of 
this land is submarginal under ordi- 
nary conditions because of droughts, 
poor soil, erosion, short growing season, 
or other handicaps. By the use of 
fertilizer, irrigation, clearing of wood- 
lands, genetic development of hardy 
plants, terracing, the substitution of 
plants for meat in our diet, and other 
ways, our country in the future could 
increase the acreage in crops and feed 
nearly double our present population. 

The primary factors affecting the 
crops raised and systems of farming in 
the United States are the amounts of 
warmth and rainfall received, the soil, 
markets, and transportation. Levelness 
of the land, experience and skill of the 
farmers, and character of the natural 
vegetation are other factors. Some natu- 
ral handicaps are overcome by drainage 
of wet lands and irrigation of dry land. 
Application of fertilizer to poor soils 
sometimes pays. Available labor is im- 
portant when raising fruit, market vege- 
tables, cotton, sugar beets, and the 
like. On semiarid land much is being 
done by the introduction of new plants 
and genetic improvements in other 
plants to fit the climate.*# 

On the basis of rainfall, the United 
States is divided slightly west of the 
100th meridian into (1) a humid east- 
ern half with widespread cultivated 

11 For studies of conditions in the United 
States see Farmers in a Changing World, Year- 
book, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
1940, 

122, K. Wilson, “Agronomic Advances in 
the Agriculture of the Com Belt and the 


Great Plains Regions,” Science, Vol. 99 (June 
23, 1944), pp. 499-505. 


crops of grains, hay, and pasture, and 
(2) a dry western half where most 
crops are raised by irrigation and dry 
farming, and where much of the land 
is used for grazing. Only a few areas 
have enough rain for ordinary farming. 


Soils and conservation 


The origin and‘ development of soils 
results from the complex interaction of 
many factors, among which are origi- 
nal material, natural vegetation, rain- 
fall, relief, drainage, and organisms that 
are present.® It requires centuries, 
perhaps thousands of years, to develop 
the few inches of topsoil in which crops 


grow. Bad methods of cropping can 


destroy this topsoil in a generation or 
even in a decade, 

In general, agricultural practices in 
the United States have not conserved 
and maintained soil. The soils in al- 
most all sections of our country show 
clear evidence of erosion, depletion, and 
deterioration. For over a century we 
have been mining our soil. The Soil 
Conservation Service estimates that 50,- 
000,000 acres of once productive land 
has been ruined by erosion and an 
equal acreage has been seriously in- 
jured. 

The first step toward remedy of an 
evil is to recognize that it exists. A 
generation ago few farmers would ac- 
knowledge that erosion was ruining 
much land; now most farmers know 
that erosion is the greatest enemy of 
the soil. In the last decade consider- 
able has been done towards the con- 
trol of water and wind erosion. Con- 
trols of erosion include: planting of 
grass, lespedeza, locust, and other 
plants to stop gullying; contour and 
strip farming; the plowing in of all 


13C, F. Marbut, “Soils of the United 
States,” 98 pages, section of Atlas of Ameri- 
can Agriculture, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1936. See also Soils and Men, 
Yearbook, Department of Agriculture, 1938. 
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available trash; listing; where dry farm- 
ing is practiced, leaving the surface of 
the summer fallowed ground covered 
with clods instead of a dust mulch; and 
crop rotation. Introduction of plants 
from abroad and genetic improvement 
of domestic plants also have done much 
to increase and maintain yields.** 

The western range consists mostly of 
land too dry, too cold and high, or 
too rough for agriculture. Of its 728,- 
000,000 acres, 52 per cent is in private 
ownership and the balance is held by 
various state and Federal agencies. Ac- 
cording to Clapp the range has de- 
teriorated 52 per cent from its virgin 
condition?" Originally the “open 
range” grasslands of the United States 
had a capacity of 22,500,000 animal 
units (a unit is one cow or five sheep), 
but in 1936 the capacity of the range 
to supply adequate grazing had been 
reduced to 10,800,000 units. Certainly 
the western ranges must be rehabili- 
tated if our citizens are to continue to 
have adequate supplies of meat. Meth- 
ods of improvement include controlled 
grazing, planting of improved types of 
grasses, and selection of animal breeds 
best adapted to the conditions.*® 


Urban development 


Unquestionably more urban commu- 
nities in the United States began as 
farm supply centers than from any 
other cause. Even cities now impor- 
tant for other reasons depend for part 
of their retail trade on the surrounding 
farms. The needs of the farmers ac- 
count for the great majority of small 
towns and unincorporated settlements. 
In Asia, Africa, and most European 


14 Hugh H. Bennett, Soi Conservation, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 

15 Earle C. Clapp and others, The Western 
Range (S. Doc. 199, 74th Cong, 2d sess., 
1936), p 8. 

16 The Future of the Great Plains, Report 
of the Great Plains Committee, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1936. 
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countries, most farmers live in villages; 
but in the United States, most farmers 
are dispersed. One example is in Iowa 
at Amana, where seven rural villages 
house 1,500 persons.‘’ Virtually all the 
early settlements in Utah were farm 
villages. Rural villages formerly ex- 
isted in Pennsylvania, New England, 
and at a few other points such as New 
Harmony, Indiana. Plantations in tide- 
water Virginia and other sections of the 
South in early days when laborers lived 
close by the manor house were a sort of 
rural village.*? Something similar is the 
plantation village of Hawaii, where both 
farm and mill employees live close by 
the towering sugar mill and are served 
by a plantation store and school. 
Temporary villages of pickers that often 
number many hundreds exist during 
the picking season for apples, soft 
fruits, hops, small fruits, and vegetables 
on California, Texas, and Pacific North- 
west farms. 

Transportation, crops, and markets 
largely dominate the, location, the size, 
and the character of farm supply cen- 
ters. In turn, the crops grown depend 
largely on the climate, the soil, and hu- 
man skill and experience. 

The needs for’ storing and shipment 
of the varied products from farms give 
different characteristics to farm market- 
ing centers. On the Great Plains the 
towering grain elevators that are visible 
for many miles across the flat country 
indicate the location of a wheat shipping 


17 Darrell H. Davis, “Amana: A Study of 
Occupance,” Economic Geography, Vol. 12 
(July 1936), pp 217-30. 

18 Joseph A. Geddes, “Modification of the 
Early Utah Farm Village,” Yearbook, Associa- 
tion Pacific Coast Geographers, Vol. 8, 1942, 
pp 15-22. See also Herbert E. Gregory, 
“Population in Southern Utah,” Economic Ge- 
ography, Vol. 21, (1945), pp. 29-57. 

19 C, L. White and E. J. Foscue, Regional 
Geography of Anglo-America (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1943), pp. 114-18. Also A. E. 
Parkins, The South (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1938), pp. 214-24. 
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station along the railroad. In contrast, 
in an apple shipping city there are 
' tightly built cold-storage warehouses 
and low packing houses, from which 
long trains of refrigerator cars are 
loaded. Dairy market towns are char- 
acterized by milk processing plants, 
butter and cheese factories, co-operative 
feed stores, and business houses that 
stock milk cans, milking machines, and 
other equipment. Stockyards for load- 
ing railroad cars with cattle and sheep 
for distant markets may be the prin- 
cipal structure in some lonely livestock 
shipping station in the western range. 

Potato storage cellars in southern 
Idaho and Aroostook County, Maine; 
big sugar-beet factories with feeding 
yards nearby for fattening lambs and 
steers, at many points in southern Idaho 
and Nebraska along the Union Pacific 
Railroad; tomato canning plants in 
Indiana and New Jersey; wineries in 
California; tobacco warehouses at Lex- 
ington, Durham, and Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; cotton warehouses in 
the South; soybean and corn products 
plants in the Midwest; the packing and 
shipment of vegetables in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, the Imperial Valley, 
and southern Florida—these are only a 
few examples chosen from many where 
the market towns ‘reflect the leading 
products coming from surrounding 
farms. 

Railroads are vital for the quantity 
shipment of most agricultural produce, 
and the growth of numerous farm-sup- 
ply cities has been helped by the build- 
ing of branch lines or the selection of 
towns as division or terminal points by 
railroads. Among numerous examples 
of railroad junction and division points 
are: Pocatello, Idaho; ° Ogden, Utah; 
Spokane, Washington; El Paso, Texas; 
La Junta, Colorado; North Platte, Ne- 

20 Robert Wrigley, Jr., “Pocatello, Idaho, as 


a Railroad Center,” Economic Geography, Vol. 
19 (1943), pp. 325-36. 


braska; and Billings, Montana. In the 
East, Altoona, Pennsylvania; Niles, 
Michigan; Bellefontaine, Ohio; At- 
lanta, Georgia; and Chicago are among 
many possible examples. 

Many seaports and lake ports are im- 
portant marketing and transshipping 
points for farm products; for instance, 
Houston, New Orleans, Buffalo,?* Port- 
land, Seattle,?? and Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ontario. 

With improvement of highways and 
the widespread use of automobiles and 
trucks, there has been a tendency for 
the better-located farm market cities to 
grow and for those in less desirable 
sites to retrograde, and this trend seems 
likely to continue. 

There is also a tendency for process- ` 
ing of local raw materials from farms 
to commence in those farm market 
towns at railroad junctions and other 
places with adequate transportation, so 
that usually manufacturing takes its 
place along with wholesaling, retailing, 
the professions, and service occupations 
as a means of support for the urban in- 
habitants. Some processing industries, 
like meat packing, are carried on in 
large, centralized plants that are major 
employers of labor in cities like Omaha, 
Des Moines, Sioux City, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, Chicago, and 
Indianapolis. 

A central location is a dominant fac- 
tor in the development of several state 
capitals and many county seats. Ex- 
amples of state capitals in agricultural 
regions that became railroad, distribut- 
ing, and manufacturing centers in part 
because of a central location include 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Des Moines, 

21¥, Walker, “The Port of Buffalo,” Eco-, 
nomic Geography, Vol. 15 (1939), pp. 109-24. 

22 Albert L. Seeman, “Seattle as a Port 
City,” Economic Geography, Vol. 11 (1935), 
pp. 20-32, . 

23 Otis W. Freeman, “Indianapolis: Hoosier 
Metropolis,” Journal of Geography, Vol. 44 
(March 1945), pp. 91-98. 
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and Oklahoma City. Topographic fea- 
tures have determined the location and 
helped the growth of many cities. Chi- 
cago is both a lake port and the great- 
est railroad center in the world, in part 
because glacial drainage channels from 
Chicago are natural routes for railroads. 
Spokane, El Paso, and Altoona are ex- 
amples of pass cities at ‘which routes 
converged and became important for 
the receipt and shipment of products. 


Forest RESOURCES 


While use of forest products is char- 
acteristic of primitive races and pioneer 
people living in the wooded wilderness, 
large-scale exploitation of timber re- 
sources in our industrialized age de- 
pends largely on the accessibility of 
merchantable trees to transportation and 
markets. In the United States the first 
important sawmill centers were in the 
Northeast. After large inroads had 
been made into the forests of Maine, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and other 
northeastern states, the lumber inter- 
ests shifted in the 1870’s to the upper 
Great Lakes for softwood lumber and 
to the central states for hardwood sup- 
plies. In addition, the agricultural set- 
tlement of the prairies provided a con- 
siderable market for the pine forests of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

A favored location for a sawmill cen- 
ter was near: the mouth of large rivers, 
like the Penobscot, the Kennebec, and 
the Susquehanna, from which the sawn 
lumber could be shipped to market by 
ocean vessel. Bangor, Maine, is a good 
example. Similar situations on the Great 
Lakes led to the development of Sagi- 
naw, Bay City, Muskegon, and Luding- 
ton in Michigan, and Sheboygan and 
Green Bay in Wisconsin. In the up- 
per Mississippi Valley, Eau Claire and 
Wausau in Wisconsin, and Minneapolis 
in Minnesota, started as sawmill cen- 
ters. Elsewhere, Albany, New York; 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Ottawa, 


Canada; and Grand Rapids, Michigan 
had their period of lumber-sawing ac- , 
tivity. 

With exhaustion of the saw-timber 
accessible to water, inland sawmills 
were established, served entirely by 
railroads. Examples are Cadillac in 
Michigan, and Cloquet in Minnesota. 

After 1900 the industry’s center of 
activity shifted' to the South where 
lumbering was carried on the year 
round, and to the Pacific Northwest and 
northern California where the huge size 
of the trees required the invention of 
special machinery to transport and saw 
the logs. 


Sawmill towns 


In both the South and the Pacific 
Northwest the first choice for sawmill 
towns was a location on a suitable har- 
bor; but as demand increased, the ex- 
ploitation of inland forests at cities 
served only by railroads and trucks be- 
came common. Brunswick, Georgia; 
Gulfport and Biloxi, Mississippi; Lake 
Charles, Louisiana; and Port Arthur, 
Texas are among the southern lumber- 
sawing cities. In the far West, Eureka, 
California; Marshfield, Oregon; and 
Aberdeen, Hoquiam, Everett, Belling- 
ham, Seattle, Tacoma, and Port An- 
geles, Washington are seaports; and 
Klamath Falls, Eugene, and Bend, 
Oregon; Lewiston, Idaho; and Bonner, 
near Missoula, Montana are leading in- 
land lumber cities. One of the most 
recently developed sites is Longview, 
Washington, founded in 1922, on the 
Columbia River at its confluence with 
the Cowlitz River. In 1940 Longview 
had two of the world’s largest sawmills 
and the population was 12,385. The 
logging operations on the forests tribu- 
tary to Longview are staggered and 
planned for permanence, with natural 

24 Gertrude L. McKean, “Tacoma: Lumber 


Metropolis,” Economic Geography, Vol. 17 
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reseeding encouraged and protection 
against fire provided. Some other lum- 
ber companies operate on the same 
sustained-yield basis, but unfortunately 
too many concerns give the future forest 
little or no consideration. 

From Maine to Washington and from 
Florida to Minnesota, thousands of 
abandoned sawmill sites exist where op- 
erators cut the timber and moved on. 
Hundreds of these mills were large 
enough to support a village or even a 
city; but the communities were aban- 
doned and went back to wilderness 
when the mills closed. The very names 
of these ghost cities are being forgotten. 
An example is the twin sawmill cities of 
Au Sable and Oscoda, at the mouth of 
the Au Sable River in eastern Michigan. 
In the nineties over 20,000 people are 
said to have lived there; but in 1931 
there were only 61 people left in Au 
Sable, and the town has now vanished 
from the map, in part as the result of 
brush fires that destroyed many of the 
buildings. i 

The appearance of a sawmill town is 
characteristic.’ The iron stacks of the 
mill and the big silo-like refuse burner 
dominate the settlement. Beside the 
mill is the pond in which the logs are 
stored, and extending in long rows are 
the stacks of sawn lumber convenient 
to the railroad sidings or ocean decks. 
The town itself is predominantly- built 
of wood and is apt to have a new and 
somewhat temporary look. The busi- 
ness section is small compared with that 
of an agricultural supply and market 
center. In fact, usually a sawmill city 
is within the forest or at least nearby, 
and other industries than lumbering are 
of minor significance. In the future it 
is to be hoped that sawmill cities will 
attain permanence. This will be pos- 
sible when the forests are harvested like 

25 0. W. Freeman and H. H. Martin (Eds.), 


Tke Pacific Nortkwest (New York: Jobn 
Wiley & Sons, 1942), pp. 464, 472-82. 


a continuously growing crop, and not 
like a mine that produces but once. 
The modern tendency is toward larger 
and fewer sawmills. As early as the 
decade of 1840-50 there were over 
45,000 sawmills, mostly small, in the 
United States. There were probably 
only a third of this number of mills 
operating in 1945. Most sawmills are 
small, and many are portable affairs 
that keep busy on logs from farmers’ 
wood lots and patches of timber over- 
looked in earlier, large-scale operations. 
However, about 750 mills that cut an- 
nually ten million or more board feet 
account for 70 per cent of all lumber, 


Wood products 


The processing of wood products into 
finished articles has been an important 
industry in many cities. Paper and 
pulp manufacture in Maine, the Adiron- 
dacks in New York, the Great Lakes 


‘states, and the Pacific Northwest, and 


of kraft paper in the South are note- 
worthy. Holyoke, Massachusetts; Al- 
bany, New York; Rhinelander and 
Menasha, Wisconsin: Kalamazoo and 
Alpena, Michigan; St. Helens and Ore- 
gon City, Oregon; and Camas and Port 
Angeles, Washington are a few of many 
examples. Favored locations: for pulp 
and paper mills are on a river that 
transports the pulpwood and serves for 
power. As the making of pulp and 
paper is a continuous operation, water 
power is an ideal source of energy. 
Furniture making at Grand Rapids and 
Saginaw, Michigan; Chicago, Ilinois; 
and Evansville, Bloomington, Conners- 
ville, Shelbyville, and other towns in 
Indiana are among the many midwest 
towns where this industry began be- 
cause of supplies of hardwood timber. 
In late years some furniture concerns 
have migrated to the South near re- 
maining large stands of hardwood. Ex- 
amples of furniture cities include High 
Point, North Carolina; and Chatta- 
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nooga, Nashville, and Memphis, Ten- 
nesee. The marketing of turpentine and 
rosin has long centered at Savannah, 
Georgia and Jacksonville, Florida. 


Forest use and conservation 


Originally, about 800,000,000 acres 
of the total of 1,903,000,000 acres of 
land in the United States were covered 
by forests that contained 4,760 billion 
board feet of timber.2® Today, about 
630,000,000 acres are in forests, of 
which 460,000,000 acres are of a com- 
mercial character. Thirty-one per cent 
is owned by Federal and state agencies, 
about 40 per cent is held for industrial 
purposes, and 29 per cent is in farm 
wood lots. The saw-timber stand is 
about 1,700 billion board feet; one-half 
of this is in the Pacific Northwest, one- 
fifth in California and the Southern 
Rockies, and over one-fifth in the 
South.” The annual cut of 48 billion 
board feet exceeds growth by about 16 
billion board feet, with the greatest de- 
pletion in the Pacific Northwest and the 
South, from which now comes most of 
the softwood lumber. In the Northeast, 
growth possibly now equals the small 
annual cut. Hardwood comes mainly 
from the Midwest and Arkansas and the 
southern Appalachians, and our supplies 
are being rapidly depleted. 

While serious inroads have been made 
into our timber resources, there is still 
enough forest land remaining to grow 
all the saw-timber and most of the pulp- 
wood needed by the United States if 
the forests are handled efficiently. Since 
1900 much has been accomplished for 


28 W, B, Greeley and others, Timber: Mine 
or Crop (Yearbook, Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1922), pp. 83-180. 

21 For types of forests and other natural 
vegetation of the United States, including 
map, see Aflas of American Agriculture, Sec- 
tion on Natural Vegetation; “Grassland and 
desert shrub” by H. L. Shantz, “Forests” by 
Raphael Zon, Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1924. 


the conservation of our forests. Na- 
tional Forests have been established; 
fire, grazing, and pests have been better 
controlled; waste in logging and use of 
timber has been reduced; and consump- 
tion has been reduced, partly because 
of an increase in the use of substitutes. 
Marked improvements have been made 
recently in the more efficient use of 
wood. Plywood, pressed wood, and 
boards of paper stock are among such 
methods. Kraft paper is now made 
out of whole young trees in the South 
instead of logs only. As knowledge in- 
creases, many chemical products will be 
made from wood. In the future, as we 
come to depend more on growing tim- 
ber and less on the original virgin for- 
ests, the South will have an advantage 
over the North because of more rapid 
growth.”® 

Forests have multiple uses, and proper 
management and control will promote 
the harmonious working together of 
varied industries. The preservation of 
the forests as an aid to flood control 
and as sources of water for power, ir- 
rigation, and municipal supply is a 
recognized need.?® 


WATER RESOURCES 


Water resources determine the loca- 
tion of many cities and towns and 
greatly affect man’s activities. Uses of 
water include navigation and ports on 
oceans, lakes, and rivers; water power; 
irrigation; municipal, industrial, do- 
mestic, and livestock supplies; salt and 
alkaline waters as a source of chemi- 


28 Joseph H. Pratt, “The Lumber and Forest- 
Products Industry of the South,” The Annals 
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-cals; fishing; and recreation and health. 
Drainage and flood control are prob- 
lems in parts of the Union. 

Great seaports develop where superior 
harbors have access to rich hinterlands, 
as in the cases of New York, New Or- 
leans, and San Francisco. Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Seattle, and 
the two Portlands are less favored. 

Fairly good harbors found on the 
north Atlantic and Pacific coasts may 
support only small fishing and resort or 

sawmill cities, because little lanc is 

‘ tributary to the port. Examples are 

Eastport and Boothbay, Maine; Pcrts- 

. Mouth, New Hampshire; Newburyport, 
Marblehead, and Provincetown, Mas- 
sachusetts; Eureka, California; Marsh- 
field, Oregon; Aberdeen and Hoquiam, 
Washington; and Ketchikan and Ju- 
neau, Alaska. Lack of access to an 

extensive hinterland has handicapped 

Wilmington, North Carolina; Charles- 
ton, Mobile, and San Diego. In con- 
trast, abundance of products to ship 
caused improvement of poor harbors at 

Los Angeles, Galveston, and Houston, 

and their development into important 
seaports. 

On the Great Lakes, the head and 
foot of navigation, mouths of rivers and 
straits (Detroit and Port Huron), are 
favored locations for ports. 

On rivers, the head of ocean naviga- 
tion is a favored spot for.a city. Ex- 
amples include New Orleans, Albany, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Rich- 
mond. The head of river navigation 
accounts for St. Paul; Fort Benton, 
Montana; Stockfon; Sacramento; and 
Lewiston, Idaho. Junction of rivers 
(Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cairo, and 
Paducah), meeting of a land reute 
with.a river (Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
Fort Wayne), bluffs next deep water 
(Natchez, Baton Rouge, Vicksburg, and 
Memphis), and rapids or other break 
in transportation (Louisvillé) are other 
factors. 


Industrial uses and irrigation 


Water power was a leading cause for 
the location and growth of many cities 
before long-distance power transmission 
was invented. Good examples are Min- 
neapolis and many New England cities, 
including Lowell, Lawrence, and Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts; and Manchester, 
Nashua, and Concord, New Hampshire. 
Niagara Falls is an outstanding ex- 
ample. Many states of the Union have 
cities containing the word “falls” or 
“rapids”; for example, Twin Falls and 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; Great, Falls, Mon- 
tana; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Cedar 
Rapids and Cedar Falls, Iowa; and 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Spokane was 
Spokane Falls in 1880, but the city 
soon dropped the second word. The 
Fall Line determined the sites of Tren- 
ton, Richmond, Raleigh, Augusta, Ma- 
con, and other cities. 

In the last fifty years many textile 
centers have been established in the 
Carolina Piedmont, but these mostly 
operate on hydroelectric power, instead 
of building at the power sites as was 
formerly necessary in New England. 
Leading textile centers here include 
Greenville and Spartanburg, South 
Carolina; and Gastonia, Charlotte, and 
Asheville, North Carolina. The Ten- 
nessee Valley development helped Flor- 
ence, Chattanooga, Knoxville, and other 
towns. The fact that over half the po- 
tential water power of the United States 
is in the Pacific Northwest and Cali- 
fornia is a probable indication that nu- 
merous industries and cities there will 
benefit from future hydroelectric de- 
velopments similar to those at Bonne- 
ville and on the Skagit River. Grand 
Coulee, Shasta, and Boulder are multi- 
ple-purpose dams, preventing floods, im- 
proving navigation (Grand Coulee), and 
supplying power, water for irrigation, 
and municipal water (Boulder). 

Cities founded or where growth has 
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increased because of irrigation are nu- 
merous in the West, and include Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Greeley, Colorado; 
Yakima and Wenatchee, Washington; 
Boise and Twin Falls, Idaho; Phoenix, 
Arizona; and Fresno, Santa Ana, Po- 
mona, El Centro, and scores of other 
California cities, 

Industries like steel and paper mak- 
ing, that consume large quantities of 
water, preferably locate by lakes and 
rivers, where the water is available. 
A good example for paper and woodpulp 
is the Lake Winnebago-Fox River Val- 
ley in Wisconsin. Laundries and cloth 
bleaching and dyeing- works, that re- 
quire soft water, may develop artesian 
supplies if surface water proves unsuit- 
able. In deserts, the location of water 
free of alkali and other salts and suit- 
able for steam production by locomo- 
tives is often difficult. The finding of 
suitable water in deserts may determine 
location of sidetracks and stations, some 
of which may grow into supply centers. 


Springs 

Springs used for water supply and 
health purposes have determined many 
place locations. ‘Townsites called Hot 
Springs are found in seven states, of 
which those in Virginia and Arkansas 
are well known. Post offices called 
Warm Springs occur in the states of 
Arkansas, California, Georgia, Montana, 
Oregon, and Virginia. There is a Hot 
Sulphur Springs in Colorado, a White 
Sulphur Springs in Montana, New York, 
and West Virginia, and a Lava Hot 
Springs in Idaho. Cold springs and 
artesian water of reputed health quali- 
ties have affected development of vari- 
ous places, including Mount Clemens, 
Michigan; French Lick and Martins- 
ville, Indiana; and Saratoga Springs, 
New York. Eight states have post 
offices named Mineral (some may indi- 
cate metals), and fourteen others have 
Mineral Springs,- Mineral Wells, and 
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similar names. Post offices containing ' 
the word “springs” are common, espe- 
cially in the dry West, where water is 
appreciated. Examples include Colo- 
rado Springs, Glenwood Springs, Idaho 
Springs, and Steamboat Springs in Colo- 
rado, and Rock Springs in Arizona, 
Montana, Texas, and Wyoming. Sev- 
eral small post offices are called after a 
well; for example, Cheyenne Wells, 
Colorado. Others in irrigated regions 
indicate the source of their water sup- 
ply, as Artesia in California, Florida, 
Mississippi, and New Mexico; Artesian 
in Arkansas and South Dakota; and 
Artesia Wells in Texas. 


FisH RESOURCES 


Fish resources are important along 
coasts of the United States and locally 
in the Great Lakes and some rivers, but 
the value of fishery products is only 1 
per cent of that of agriculture. Leaders 
in fish products are California, Massa- 
chusetts, Alaska, and Washington, which 
together make up about half the value 
of output. Other areas of importance 
are Chesapeake Bay, the Gulf Coast, 
and coastal New York. 

The principal problems of conserva- 
tion in the northern Pacific area are 
concerned with halibut and salmon. 
Evidence of depletion of fish resources 
consists of fewer fish caught, and the 
necessity of fishing in deeper or more 
remote waters. To save the halibut, by 
agreement with Canada in 1930, an In- 
ternational Fisheries Commission was 
established which limits the season and 
the tonnage of the catch and, where 
necessary for the rehabilitation of breed- 
ing grounds, may prohibit fishing in 
nursery areas. By these methods the 
halibut industry has been salvaged. 

Salmon runs have been seriously de- 
pleted, but conservation measures will 
probably permit the industry to be 
stabilized at near the 1935 level. The 
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fishing season and the gear used are 
regulated. Fish ladders at the Bonne- 
ville and other dams permit the salmon 
to migrate upstream to the spawning 
grounds. Hatcheries artificially propa- 


gate millions of salmon which are liber- ’ 


ated after attaining fingerling size. 
Grand Coulee Dam was too high for 
fish ladders, and completely shut off 
spawning grounds above the dam. 
However, the fish were caught down- 
stream at Rock Island Dam and trans- 
ported to the upper Wenatchee Valley, 
where the eggs were taken and ferti- 
lized. When several months old, the 
fry were liberated in streams that enter 
the Columbia River below Grand Coulee 
Dam. From these streams the young 
salmon migrated to the sea. Five years 
later the adult Chinook salmon ascer.ded 
the Columbia River, and instead of 
dashing hopelessly against the high con- 
crete dam, they migrated up the streams 
in which they had been liberated to 
spawn. Thus man has saved the salmon 
fisheries of the Columbia River. 

In the Great Lakes there has been 


serious depletion of whitefish and other 
species. In rivers, pollution by indus- 
trial waste and the sewage of cities has 
killed vast numbers of fresh-water fish. 
There is immediate need for control of 
stream pollution. While commercial 
fresh-water fisheries have an output 
valued at only a few millions of dollars 
annually, yet large amounts are spent 
by tourists and sportsmen for gear and 
travel to catch fresh-water game fish; 
hence, it is economically profitable for 
the industry to be perpetuated. 

Fishing cities must have at least a 
small harbor, be convenient to fishing 
grounds, and have local processing 
plants or available transport if the fish 
are to be marketed fresh. Among the 
fishing cities are: Gloucester and Boston, 
Massachusetts; Monterey, San Diego, 
and the port of Los Angeles, California; 
Astoria, Oregon; Bellingham and Ana- 
cortes, Washington; and Ketchikan, 
Petersburg, and Juneau, Alaska. New 
York and Seattle are important ship- 
ping points for fish, and Baltimore for 
oysters. 
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The Challenge of Advancing Technology 


By BERNHARD J. STERN 


VEN before the announcement of 


the unlocking of atomic energy, it « 


could be said that advances in tech- 
nology during the years of the war had 
been far greater than during many pre- 
ceding decades. The spectacular dis- 
covery of a method of unharnessing 
atomic energy for the uses of man has 
catapulted the world into an uncharted 
tomorrow. It has dwarfed the techno- 
logical changes prior to it, which, how- 


ever important, were for the most part” 


mere modifications of previously known 
forms of power and processes and types 
of materials and products. 

The effects of these prior changes 
upon the lives and communities of 
men, if properly utilized, would alone 
have marked the dawn of a new era. 
Supplementing the constructive use of 
the phenomenal development of atomic 
energy, they are capable of creating a 
new epoch of plenty in which cities 
will be distributed rationally to permit 
the full development of man’s poten- 
tialities and the effective use of environ- 
mental resources. Conditions prevail- 
ing in the structure of our economy and 
psychological conservatism that impede 
the most fruitful application of these 
changes increase the challenge to an 
enlightened leadership to use the vast 
power of the new technology for the 
social good.* 

1For a tabulation of technological changes 
during the war see U. S. Senate, Subcommittee 
on War Mobilization of the Committee on 
Miltary Affairs, 79th Cong., Ist sess., War- 
time Technological Developments (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1945). For 
opposition to technological change see Bern- 
hard J. Stern, “Resistances to the Adoption 
of Technological Innovations,” in National 
Resources Committee, Technological Trends 
and National Policy (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937), pp. 39-66; idem, 
“The Frustration of Technology,” Science and 
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Atomic ENERGY 


It has long been known by scientists 
that the nuclei of atoms are reservoirs 
of tremendous energy; that the power 
which resides within them, when re- 
leased, would make the energy obtained 
from the combustion of gasoline by 
chemical action negligible in compari- 
son. Now that the release of this en- 
ergy has been achieved by the planned, 
co-operative pooling of the scientific 
and engineering knowledge and skills 
of many men and women, financed at a 
cost which only the funded resources 
of governments are able and willing to 
risk, the social responsibilities of the 
governments which have tapped its 
strength are stupendous. The con- 
quest of the atom may well be but an 
initial step in a chain of events which 
will lead to a comparable conquest of 
man’s social irrationalities which affect 
urban development as they do all other 
aspects of man’s social life. 

With the advent of peace, never be- 
fore in the history of man has the world 
situation been more opportune for such 
developments. Aspirations for a crea~ 
tive, rational social life surge in the 
hearts of common men and have a bet- 
ter chance than ever before for fulfill- 
ment. This can become one world, not 
merely because its span can be tra- 
versed by the airplane in the time it 
once took to go from village to village, 
but also because governments with di- 
verse social structures and traditions 
have laid the basis for fruitful, peace- 
ful, economic and political collabora- 
tion. Everywhere human energies as 





Society, Vol. 2 (Winter 1937), pp 3-28; idem, 
“Restraints upon the Utilization of Inven- 
tions,” Tae Anwats, Vol. 200 (Nov. 1938), 
pp. 13-31. 
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well as physical energies have been re- 
leased and democratic forces are gain- 
ing ascendancy throughout the world 
which will permit the greater participa- 
tion of masses of the people in the 
achievements made possible by man’s 
manipulation and control of his environ- 
ment. The energy of the atom has 
made man vastly more powerful in a 
physical sense. It makes imperative a 
social order and a humane and rational 
approach to human resources that will 
be able to cope with its power. 

It is mere conjecture at this time to 
discourse on the postwar uses of atomic 
energy. The basic data have not yet 
been released from which forecasts 
could be derived. The relative costs 
of producing atomic energy as com- 
pared with the costs of the same amount 
of energy derived from coal or water 
power will be a factor determining the 
speed with which it will be utilized. 
In view of the extraordinary power of 
atomic energy, per unit cost seems cer- 
tain to be less. More important from 
the point of view of the future of cities 
will be man’s ability to control the rate 
of release of energy from the atomic 
breakdown to permit its transmission 
and distribution as motive power. Un- 
til this becomes public knowledge, one 
cannot state the degree to which the 
use of atomic energy will accelerate the 
mounting trend toward large-scale pro- 
duction, or whether it will promote con- 
centration of manufacturing units or 
lead to their dispersal. Also not yet ac- 
cessible is information on the amount 
of uranium needed and available and 
its present ownership and control, and 
whether or not the knowledge of how 
to release energy from uranium 235 can 
soon be extended to the release of en- 
ergy from the nuclei of the atoms of 
other metals. 

The shape of cities to come depends 
on the answers to these questions. Even 
after they are answered, it rests upon 


whether the new discovery and other 
technological changes will be held by 
governments to improve the earning 
power, the creative opportunities, and 
the standards of living of all the peo- 
ple, or whether they will be given over 
to monopolists to exploit. These socio- 
logical considerations cannot for one 
moment be ignored, for they are crucial 
to the entire problem of the future pat- 
terning of urban centers. 


Prior WARTIME CHANGES 


The release of atomic energy would 
not have been possible without an in- 
finite number of prior technological 
changes. The very organization of the 
atomic experiment is relevant to the 
problem of the influence of technologi- 
cal changes on urbanization. Federal 
hydroelectric projects enabled the Gov- 
ernment to localize cities of as many 
as 75,000 workers in previously isolated 
areas in Tennessee and Washington. 
At these sites were installed productive 
facilities utilizing the most advanced 
industrial processes, materials, and 
products. 

Recent changes along all these lines 
have been extraordinary. The need for 
rapid production of war materials ne- 
cessitated, and government financing of 


` research and application made possible, 


numerous innovations which otherwise 
would have required a much longer pe- 
riod for development. Increased experi- 
mentation led to great progress in manu- 
facturing techniques. Critical shortages 
of conventional materials and great ad- 
vances in techniques for producing or 
fabricating materials led to the develop- 
ment of new or improved materials. | 
Designs of planes, ships, trucks, and 
other mechanized equipment have stead- 
ily improved; jet propulsion and the 
gas turbine have been effectively devel- 
oped; instruments have been made 
vastly more precise; and there has been 


s 
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tremendous progress in the development 
of radar and other electronic devices. 

Each and all of these advances and 
many others will influence the design of 
the future city as they have already af- 
fected the developments of cities during 
the war. They will influence the distri- 
bution and growth of populations, the 
intercommunication of communities, 
and the ideas, attitudes, and standards 
of living of countless millions. As a 
result of the interwebbing of the peo- 
ples, trade, and industry of the world, 
the planning of cities, to be fully effec- 
tive, will have to be in the context not 
~ “merely of state, regional, and national 
planning, but of international planning 
as well. At the same time, world plan- 
ning, to be rational and fruitful, will 
_be obliged to take into consideration 
not merely the plans of nations, regions, 
states, and cities, but the interests of 
neighborhoods, of families, and of the 
individual personality. Recent techno- 
logical changes make it possible for 
centralization and decentralization to 
be not antithetical but complementary 
processes. 

It is impossible within the scope of 
this article to review even a meager 
fraction of the wartime technological 
changes that are capable of transform- 


ing human living. A few illustrative | 


developments in’ manufacturing proc- 
esses and in materials will be discussed 
without the implication that they are 
the most important or far-reaching. 


PLASTICS 


Even before the war, the chemical in- 
dustry had emerged as an important 
producer of substitute materials which 
were displacing or competing with 
metal products and other natural prod- 
ucts of mines, quarries, forests, and 
agriculture. Its rapid expansion was 
given impetus during the war because 
plastics were needed for their own 
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unique qualities and as substitutes for 
scarcer materials. Plastic substances 
recently developed possess various com- 
binations of desirable properties such 
as colorability, translucency, flexibility, 
lightness, dielectric strength, resistance 
to physical stress of various kinds, and 
resistance to water, petroleum, heat, 
aging, and corrosive chemicals. New 
and revised formulas and fabricating 
processes have multiplied the uses of 


. plastics. They are no longer novelties 


supplementing other materials, but have 
become an important feature of con- 
temporary economy. ; 

Plastics are significant not merely be- 
cause they have introduced new and 
useful products; they affect the use of 
our labor force profoundly. For exam- 
ple, by the substitution of a cellulose- 
acetate plastic for aluminum in the 
cockpit ventilator of a fighter plane, 
production time was cut in half and 
less skilled labor was required. ‘The 
use of plastic hand wheels for destroy- 
ers to replace aluminum wheels which 
operate valves, reduced required work 
by more than 280 man-hours in the 
building of each ship, released machine 
tools and foundry space for other pur- 
poses, and resulted in the employment 
of women in their production. In 
general, considering the extraction as 
well as the manufacturing processes, 
chemical production of plastics reduces 
drastically the number of man-hours re- 


quired per unit as compared to mechani- - 


cal production of metal products. 

The development of plastics, more- 
over, may influence the location of cit- 
ies. Urban communities have tradi- 
tionally been fixed by the availability 
of raw materials, and so settlements 
have concentrated in the neighborhood 
of coal, iron ore, and other metal sup- 
plies. Improved transportation facilities 
and electric power have only partially 
freed communities from this depend- 
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ence. Materials required for some 
types of plastics are practically ubiqui- 
- tous, and the communities that are en- 


gaged in their manufacture are not | 


rigidly confined but may be located ac- 
cording to planned requirements. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


After considerable fumbling and de- 
lay, due largely to the competition of 
conflicting industrial groups, the syn- 
thetic rubber program financed by the 
Government has been able to make up 
for the shortage of natural crude rub- 
ber brought about by the Japanese con- 
quest of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Dutch East Indies. The production of 
synthetic rubber, which totaled 12,000 
tons in 1941 and 30,000 tons in 1942, 
had reached over 900,000 tons early 
in 1944. Because the most advanced 
large-scale manufacturing processes 
have been utilized, only between 18,000 
and 19,000 workers of all classes were 
to be employed in the new industry 
when all facilities of the war produc- 
tion program had reached capacity op- 
eration. 

It is difficult to forecast whether in 
the postwar period synthetic rubber will 
displace natural rubber or merely sup- 
plement it. Such imponderables as the 
future of colonial policy in Asia and 
the consequent effect upon wages and 
standards of living of rubber workers 
in the jungle are involved. The plant 
amortization policy of the Government, 
so generous to industrialists, will nar- 
row the present disparity in the cost of 
production of synthetic as compared to 
natural rubber. Under any circum- 


stances, the development of the product 


has freed man from complete depend- 
ence upon natural rubber, and has 
multiplied the availability of crucial 
materials essential for expanding trans- 
portation and for many types of con- 
sumers’ goods. 


Various MATERIALS 


Between 1938 and 1944 the annual 
production of magnesium increased 
-rom 4 million to 368 million pounds. 
Magnesium is 35 per cent lighter than 
aluminum and is very strong when al- 
‘oyed. It is therefore an effective ma- 
serial where lightness and strength are 
desirable. Great progress has been 
made in the improvement of processes 
of extracting, alloying, surface treating, , 
casting, forming and drawing, and weld- 
ing magnesium. . These and later im- 
Drovements in production may enable 
magnesium to compete with aluminum, 
steel, plastics, and plywood. Whether 
or not it does so depends to a consid- 
erable degree on the ability of the 
competing industries—particularly its 
closest and most powerful competitor, 
the aluminum monopoly—to control 
government postwar policy in relation 
to the disposal of magnesium plants 
during the reconversion period. Other 
than answers to technical engineering’ 
questions will therefore play a role in 
determining the degree to which mag- 
nesium will affect the development of 
postwar cities. 

Aluminum production capacity has 
also expanded greatly during the war 
through improvements in manufactur- 
ing techniques and the development of 
methods to permit the recovery of the 
metal from lower-grade ores. Some of 
these methods were known before the 
war but were not utilized because. of 
the patent, price, and marketing policies 
of the aluminum monopoly. Whether 
or not new aluminum-producing plants 
will be abandoned in the postwar period 
in the interest of maintaining such mo- 
nopoly control remains to be deter- 
mined. i 

Plywood has emerged during the war 
as a versatile material to compete with 
metals, plastics, and solid wood, espe- 
cially in housing construction. During 
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the war, prefabricated plywood housing 
units, insulated against heat and cold, 
were transported overseas for use of 
the armed forces. 


The increase in war requirements for 


the lighter alloyed steel trebled alloy- 
steel ingot production between 1939 and 
1942, and alloy steels rose from 6 per 
cent of total steel tonnage in 1939 to 13 
per cent in 1942. New discoveries and 
techniques have introduced new alloy- 
ing materials and have helped to make 
available supplies of alloying elements 
for which the United States had been 
previously dependent on other coun- 
tries. Improved metallurgical methods 
have vastly bettered the quality of steel 
in ways that permit an increase in its 
usefulness for manufacture and con- 
struction in the postwar period. 


ADVANCES IN MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES 


During the war, established manu- 
facturing techniques were improved and 
new methods introduced. Advances 
have been made primarily, but by no 
means exclusively, in metalworking 
processes: in the joining of metal by 
riveting, welding, and stitching; in 
heat-treating procedures which result in 
superior metal products and help to re- 
duce the need for scarce alloying mate- 
rials; in metal spinning, which is often 
more economical than stamping or other 
fabricating methods, since costly dies 
and presses are not required; in powder 
metallurgy, a technique for converting 
dust-fine metal particles into finished 
mechanical forms through pressure and 
heat without the melting, casting, forg- 
_ ing, rolling, or hammering required in 
conventional metal production; in cen- 
trifugal and continuous casting; and in 
metal spraying. The actual and poten- 
tial influence of these processes on 
metal manufacture and products, on the 
use of the labor force, and thus not only 
upon communities whose subsistence is 


derived from mining and metal manu- 
facturing but upon working and living 
conditions of all communities, is pro- ` 
digious. 

Even more important are the changes 
that have occurred in industrial mass 
production methods. ‘These methods, 
which were already well established in 
some American industries, have been 
improved and introduced in new indus- 
tries. Designs have been standardized, 
line or belt production systems devel- 
oped, prefabrication and subassembly 
increasingly employed, and many new 
special-purpose machines introduced. 
Work simplification methods: have 
standardized processes, materials, and 
tools and equipment; rearranged work 
space and equipment; divided the pro- 
duction process into small successive 
operations; and co-ordinated the work 
process to eliminate unnecessary move- 
ments and motions, as a continuous flow 
of materials is maintained through vari- 
ous stages of fabrication. 

Manufacturing and extractive proc- 
esses have become increasingly auto- 
matic through the use of power-driven 
special-purpose machine tools. The in- 
spection process, which formerly re- 
quired the use of human labor even 
where production was highly mecha- 
nized, has also become increasingly 
automatic through the use of electronic 
devices and pneumatic gauging devices. 

This rationalization process has been 
extended not only into all the major 
fields of industrial production during the 
war but also into office procedures. Ag- 
riculture is likewise undergoing unprece- 
dented revolutionary changes. Many 
labor-saving agricultural machines that 
were merely discussed theoretically be- 
for the war have been put into commer- 
cial use. Vast migration of agricultural 
labor has ensued and an increased pro- 
portion of the agricultural labor that re- 
mains has taken on the characteristics 
of industrial labor. 
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BANE OR BLESSING? 


These developments were undoubt- 
edly a potent factor in winning the war. 
In the postwar period, however, they 
evoke memories of the “ghost cities” of 
the depression and arouse fear of vast 
technological unemployment. As long 
as the war expenditures of the Federal 
Government paid for 44 per cent of a 
total gross national production of 155 
billion dollars, as it did in 1943 accord- 
ing to an estimate of the Department 
of Commerce, and provided for full em- 
ployment, these technological changes 
offered no hazard to workers. As gov- 
ernment war spending ceases, a peril is 
undoubtedly present that our cities will 
be blighted, not by bombs but by eco- 
nomic distress due to mass unemploy- 
ment. 

It is not merely a question of the un- 
employment occasioned by failure to 
provide an effective reconversion pro- 
gram from wartime to civilian produc- 
tion. It is the question of coping with 
a permanent problem of how to have 
full employment in the face of the tech- 
nological proficiency of modern indus- 
trial society. Before defense and war 
production got under way, actual pro- 
duction had exceeded 1929 levels while 
about ten million persons remained un- 
employed. The hearings and mono- 
graphs of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee brought the impli- 
cations of these developments sharply 
to public attention. President Roosevelt 
was cognizant of the further effects of 
the wartime technological changes upon 
mass unemployment, and sought to 
make every effort through the National 
Resources Planning Board to cope with 
them. However, Congress ordered the 
dissolution of the Board and specifically 
denied the President the right to estab- 
lish a similar agency by Executive or- 
der. As a result, the Nation is not 
adequately prepared with long-range 


comprehensive plans or machinery to 
meet the situation brought on by the 
end of the war. 

The task is too great for improvisa- 
tion. If the technological progress 
made during the years of the war is 
to be preserved and extended, and its 
benefits spread throughout the popula- 
tion, social legislation will have to be 
enacted enabling the Government to 
play as decisive a part in maintaining 
peacetime employment as it did in win- 
ning the war. If it does not, it is fan- 
tasy to discourse on the reconstruction 
and redesigning of our cities in terms 
of our new techniques. 

The potentialities for better living 
which recent technological changes af- 
ford are so great that they are worth 
striving to realize. Such aspirations 
need not be confined to city develop- 
ment programs concerned with the 
elimination of slums. City congestion 
could have been conquered before the 
war if the technical knowledge of that 
period had been applied. Present tech- 
nology permits a bridging of the chasm 
that has been wrought between the city 
and the country during the last few 
centuries. It makes it possible to bring 
to the countryside the benefits of urban 
life, and to transform urban communi- 
ties so that they may have all the posi- 
tive values of the countryside. Cities 
can now readily obtain the benefits of 
favorable location at or near focal 
points where access to materials, per- 
sons, institutions, specialized services, 


‘ and products, and communication and 


transportation are easy and economical. 

It should be emphasized that this is 
no longer a mere theoretical assertion. 
The Soviet Union’s transposition of 
cities from the Ukraine to the Urals, 
its building of new cities in previous 
wastelands, and our own TVA and the 
building of new communities for war 
production shows how cities can be lo- 
cated planfully. 
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With the development of prefabri- 
cated houses, transport and passenger 
planes and helicopters, quick-frozen, 
dehydrated, and other processed and 
packaged foods, improved gasoline, and 
new and improved types of power for 
industrial production, for transporta- 
tion, for illumination, and for easing 
household burdens, cities can be freer 
to develop functionally in terms of the 
harmonious living of their populations. 
Advances in public health and in medi- 
cine have made possible precipitous de- 
clines in death and morbidity rates, so 
that healthy city populations can en- 
joy the leisure which shorter working 


hours make available to them. Tllit- 
eracy and ignorance, long anachronisms 
in industrial societies, can more easily - 
be liquidated through advances in hu- 
man psychology and in educational 
processes. 

The tools are ready. Will we be 
thwarted in their use? - Never before 
was an answer to a question so impor- 
tant for the future of civilization. If 
our economic system is unable to meet 
the challenge of modern technology to 
facilitate the building of the cities of 
the future, another must supersede it. 
The war has awakened many more peo- 
ple to the significance of this fact. 
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Emerging Developments in Intercity Transportation 
By Harotp M. MAYER 


RANSPORTATION makes cities 

possible. Cities are not self-suffi- 
cient; they exist only because of the 
specialized functions that they perform 
for their surrounding areas or hinter- 
lands. All these functions depend upon 
transportation, which enables cities to 
become the foci of their contributory or 
service areas. As new forms of trans- 
portation come into use and as the speed 
and carrying capacity of existing forms 
increase, the size of the contributory 
areas of cities and the magnitude and 
complexity of the cities’ relations to 
their areas become greater. 

An examination of the present state 
of development and the future prospects 
of each form of transportation is of vital 
significance in an evaluation of cities. 
Table 1 indicates the relative volume 
of intercity freight and passenger traffic 
by various types of carriers in the 
United States in 1941, the last normal 
prewar year. 


TABLE 1—Inrercity TRAFFIC IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1941 


Per cent 
Per cent of total 
of total passenger- 
ton-mileg miles 
Railways, steam and 
electric............- 63.61 9.7: 
Inland waterways, in- 
cluding Great Lakes . 19.10 0.58 
` Pipe lines. ...... 2020, 9.75 — 
Highways. ...... o. 17.54 89.27 
Airways...... less than 0.01 44 
RAILROADS 


The railroad is the most economical 
method of overland transportation for 
heavy freight, and it is in that field 
that competing agencies have made the 
least inroads, except for the water car- 
riers, which can, by their nature, serve 
directly only very restricted areas. The 


average cost of hauling a ton of freigat ` 
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a mile by rail has dropped steadily until 
now it is less than one cent. Certain 
commodities which move continuously 
in large quantities, such as coal, can be 
profitably handled for half that cost. 
Coal and ore trains of over 6,000 tons 
are common; movement of tonnages 
which can go over a single railroad track 
would clog several highways. 

On the other hand, less-than-carload 
merchandise, shipped in small quan- 
tities and at irregular intervals for dis- 
tances up to about 500 miles, is going 
mainly to the highway carriers. The 
terminal costs within urban areas are 
particularly high for this type of ship- 
ment, and often merchandise may be 
moved over the line for several hundred 
miles for less cost than the movement 
between a major classification yard in 
a terminal area and the origin or desti- 
nation in the same city. 

In many instances the railroads are 
gradually abandoning the handling of 
this portion of the movement, using 
trucks, either their own or those of 
contract haulers, to move goods between 
their freight stations and the shippers 
or consignees. The number of railroad- 
used trucks in terminal transfers and 
store-door delivery service increased 
from 800 in 1925 to 63,595 in 1940. 
Service is in some instances speeded up 
by use of container units which can be 
hauled by truck and placed with simi- 
lar units on railroad cars at the freight 
stations. A few railroads have success- 
fully adopted the practice of taking 
loaded truck-trailers and placing them 
on flat cars for intercity movement. 

It is clear that rail and truck move- 
ments will be more closely co-ordinated 
within tomorrow’s cities, and trucking 
highway access to the railroad freight 
stations must be provided. Once loaded 
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on a motor truck, a shipment can move 
rapidly through the city, especially on 
modern limited-access highways, to and, 
from the railroad freight stations, which 
therefore need not be placed close to the 
industrial and commercial city areas as 
in the past. In many congested centers, 
such as Chicago and New York, union 
freight stations are provided, where 
shipments handled by several railroads 
may be sorted or consolidated, with 
elimination of duplicate facilities and 
‘their attendant high costs of operation 
and maintenance. 

Regardless of the pattern of railroad 
merchandise terminals, it is evident that 
tomorrow’s city will not be served by 
the local “trap” and “peddler” pickup 
and delivery freight cars, the switching 
costs and delays of which have dis- 
couraged merchandise shipments from 
moving by rail. Savings in costs and 
time resulting from co-ordinated freight 
terminals will at least in part retard the 
long-term decline in railroad merchan- 
dise and less-than-carload movement. 

Perishable commodities, such as fruits, 
vegetables, and livestock, are moving in 

_ relatively decreasing quantities by rail. 
Time consumed in switching and other 
terminal operations has been a factor; 
the flexibility in operation of a motor 
truck due to its ability to perform a 
“door-to-door” service has been an- 
other. This type of traffic is relatively 
unprofitable to the railroads, but recent 
technological changes, such as lighter- 
weight refrigerator cars and more effi- 
cient cooling units, as well as increased 
use of refrigerator cars in hauling non- 
refrigerated return loads, are tending to 
decrease the costs of perishable com- 
modity and merchandise movements. 

On the whole, however, it may be 
safely stated that the future railroad 
freight traffic will be, even more than 
in the past, the continuous flow of 

heavy, low-value, bulk commodities: 
coal, ore, lumber, grain, from concen- 


trated points of origin to large termi- 
nals and consumers, in trainload, or at 
least carload, quantities, 
switching and classification delays and 
charges will be minimized. With in- 
creasing specialization on this type of 
traffic, the railroads will be able to 
eliminate many facilities which serve 
the higher classes of freight movement 
and which are costly to operate. The 
result will be better, faster, and more 
efficient service at even lower cost. 
Increased use of motor truck pickup 
and delivery and the co-ordination of 
freight handling will result in reduction 
in the number of freight terminal fa- 
cilities required in cities. Switching 
will be reduced, and with it the need 
for numerous industrial classification 
and switching yards. Heavy bulk traffic 
can be handled directly between shipper 
or consignee within the urban area and 
the major classification yards where 
road-haul trains are made and broken 
up, without necessity of intermediate 
classification at secondary yards, and 
in many instances solid trains can be 
run directly between the main lines and 
the origin or destination of the traffic, 
if the volume is sufficiently heavy. 
Furthermore, the amount of switching 
and classification of trains in urban 
areas can be further reduced by “pre- 
classification” at division points far out 
on the line, permitting cars to be 
dropped from the head ends of inbound 
trains, or placed at head ends of out- 
bound trains, by road engines rather 
than switch engines, thereby speeding 
up train movement. Belt lines can by- 
pass through or “overhead” traffic 
around congested urban areas and fa- 
cilitate interchange of freight cars 
among the various railroads serving a 


city. 
Passenger traffic 


The character of railroad passenger 
traffic will undergo great changes. 


for which `` 
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Most railroads have long regarded the 
passenger business as unprofitable, and 
‘have maintained it only as a “public 
convenience and necessity.” In 1940 
the average passenger revenue was 
$1.62 per train-mile; but the operating 
expenses directly attributed to pas- 
senger train operation, without the pas- 
senger share of joint freight-passenger 
operating costs, was $1.99, excluding 
taxes and capital costs. 

It is inevitable that most of the busi- 
ness travel for longer distances than 
railroads can cover overnight will go to 
the airlines, and that short-distance 
branch-line and local passenger traffic, 
other than a portion of the commuter 
business in large metropolitan areas, 
will be taken by motor buses and pri- 
vate automobiles. 

Railroads now perform a valuable 
stand-by service for the airlines, when 
planes cannot operate because of unfa- 
vorable weather. In spite of radar and 
other improvements in aviation, an al- 
ternative, dependable transportation sys- 
tem is still necessary. 

The railroads have a chance to re- 
tain, and perhaps even enlarge, the 
relatively profitable medium-distance 
passenger business, for distances of 
perhaps one hundred to eight or nine 
hundred miles, which, with improved 
schedules, can be covered in the hours 
between close of business and bedtime, 
or overnight. An analogy may be drawn 
in the success of certain overnight 
steamship runs, such as Detroit-Buffalo 
and New York-Boston, in retaining 
thousands of regular frequent business 
travelers in spite of the much faster 
service of the railroads. Similarly, the 
railroads may, by increasing the attrac- 
tiveness and comfort of their passenger 
service, retain and enlarge their traffic 
on many lines. New types of sleeping 
cars now being developed, more use of 
club cars, smoother roadbeds and track, 
and differential fares below those of air- 


lines, will aid in the solicitation of pas- 
senger traffic for medium distances. 
Tourist travel, too; will, in total vol- 
ume, probably exceed prewar, and the 
railroads should, by these means, at- 
tract a good proportion of this business. 


Railroad terminals 


The city planner is particularly inter- 
ested in the terminal problems of rail- 
roads, not only because of the effect of 
inefficient terminal patterns and opera- 
tions upon costs of railroad service, but 
also because the lack of terminal co- 
crdination in many of the larger cities 
greatly hampers development of a more 
logical and functionally efficient city 
pattern of land use. The need for co- 
ordination of truck and rail terminals 
has already been emphasized; equally 
important is the need for co-ordination 
of the railroad terminal facilities and 
operations themselves. Many cities 
have two or more passenger stations, 
ofzen far apart, necessitating a time- 
consuming, inconvenient, and expensive 
transfer through city streets; Chicago, 
for example, has an even half-dozen 
major railroad passenger terminals, each 
with a complex phalanx of associated 
facilities such as coach yards, express 
terminals, and engine houses, all of 
which take up large areas in or near the 
central part of the city. Other cities, 
too, have serious problems of passenger 
terminal co-ordination, and in some in- 
stances railroads cross streets at grade 
in the commercial and residential as 
well as industrial sections, seriously im- 
peding both rail and highway traffic and 
creating great hazards. 

Even more complex than the pas- 
serger terminal problem is the problem 
of freight terminals; some of the larger 
railroad centers have a hundred or more 
freight stations in a single metropolitan 
area, in addition to the thousands of in- 
dustrial sidings, each of which must be 
served by switching movements, and 
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most by trucks on streets and highways, 
with considerable crosshauling and in- 
efficient utilization of equipment and 
time. 

It has been pointed out that freight 
classification yards are moving toward 
the peripheries and outside of urban 
areas; there is no reason other than 
inertia and the existence of unamortized 
capital plant why freight stations should 
not do likewise, since motor trucks can 
more efficiently handle all but heavy 
bulk commodities, which are switched 
directly to and from industrial sidings 
and not handled through freight sta- 
tions, ‘ 

Express highways in cities, then, in 
effect would partly replace the old- 
fashioned switching of railroad cars, 
thereby freeing for other urban land 
uses large areas of land now occupied 
by freight terminals and yards. In 
many instances large yards and termi- 
nals, now obsolete in both layout and 
location, occupy close-in areas of cities 
which could better be utilized for resi- 
dential or other developments. In most 
cities there is a tremendous need for 
low-cost housing in central areas, which 
can be provided only by large-scale de- 
velopments, retarded and in many in- 
stances made almost impossible by diffi- 
culties of assembly of sufficiently large 
tracts of land to enable blighted neigh- 
borhoods to be built anew. If some of 
the extensive railroad areas were to be 
used for that purpose, Jand assembly 
problems would be reduced. 

Much of the complexity and lack of 
co-ordination of freight terminals in 
large cities is explained by the fact that 
railroads originally were highly com- 
petitive in seeking the best routes into 
and through cities, the best centrally 
located sites for freight and passenger 
terminals, routes which would serve 
and attract the maximum number of 
industries to their lines, and which 
would serve the greatest traffic-produc- 


ing parts of commercial water fronts. 
Now railroads compete not only with, 
one another but with other forms of’ 
transportation, and even with the trend 
of industries to locate where the re- 
quired amounts of transportation will 
be greatly reduced. Only by co-ordina- 
tion of facilities and operations will’ the 
necessary economies of time and ex- 
pense be realized, particularly in large- 
city terminal areas. Co-ordination will 
at the same time make possible the de- 
velopment of more orderly and rational 
patterns of urban land use. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Since the Phoenicians first ventured 
out into the Mediterranean, the great 
world trade routes were water routes, 
and until the coming of the railroad, the 
greater part of the inland traffic was 
carried by rivers and canals. Most 
cities of world importance are seaports, 
and there are few cities of any size not 
located either on the sea or on a‘navi- 
gable inland waterway. 

Industries are attracted to localities 
where low-cost water transportation, 
and facilities for expeditious and inex- 
pensive transfer between land and wa- 
ter carriers, exist. The competition be- 
tween ports, therefore, is a competition 
not only for traffic, the mere funneling 
of which through a city contributes but 
little to its employment and hence its 
economic status, but also for industrial 
and commercial activity which results 
from the port activities. 

Sea transportation is the least costly 
form of freight transportation for all 
commodities in which transit time is 
not important. Particularly is this 
true in the case of bulky raw materials 
such as ores, fuels such as coal and oil, 
and foodstuffs such as grains. Trans- 
portation costs decrease as the size of 
the unit increases if the flow is in suffi- 
cient volume, and no other transporta- 
tion unit approaches the steamship in 
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size and in economy. Ports, other 
than specialized passenger and package 
‘freight ports, therefore develop at the 
landward extremities of waterways ndvi- 
gable for deep-draft ocean steamers, 
where the mileage of freight movement 
by water is maximized. Cities go to 
great expense in dredging the approach 
channels or even in creating artificial 
waterways to attract freighters to their 
wharves. This, of course, is a form of 
subsidy to water transportation, but it 
is in many instances justified where 
transport costs are greatly reduced. 

Furthermore, ocean ports, such as 
Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), and 
Houston, which are located at consider- 
able distances inland, draw traffic from 
all directions, whereas ports located on 
the coasts can draw from only one di- 
rection. Thus, for example, Houston is 
more favorably located than Galveston. 
Once a ship is loaded, it matters rela- 
tively little, for most traffic, whether a 
few extra hours are consumed in the 

_ Voyage, except for fast liners in which 
turn-around time at ports largely de- 
termines the number of voyages that 
can be made per year. 

Ships are becoming larger. The typi- 
cal ship of World War I was a 5,000- 
ton freighter; the Liberty Ship of World 
War II is a 10,500-ton vessel, while 
several of the C-type ships intended for 
normal peacetime use, as well as the 
Victory Ships, are even larger. Aver- 
age ship size has been increasing at a 
faster rate than has the volume of sea- 
borne trade of the United States. This 
means that fewer ships are needed to 
carry the same volume of commerce as 
formerly. Seaports therefore will re- 
quire less expansion of dockage than 
would otherwise be the case, and in 
some instances could profitably decrease 
the amount of water frontage used for 
port purposes, thereby releasing some 
land for other than port uses. Most 
ports have some obsolete facilities, and 


in many instances relatively modern 
piers and docks that are seldom used, 
even in times of peak traffic. 

The Panama Canal has greatly 


“changed the pattern of world ocean 


commerce, but has particularly affected 
the transportation pattern of the United 
States, and has introduced new loca- 
tional elements that greatly affect the 
geographic potentialities of many cities 
and regions. It permitted the develop- 


ment of an extensive intercoastal steam- - 


ship traffic between Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and Pacific ports, at costs and 
rates considerably below those of the 
transcontinental railroads. Traffic flows 
in both directions toward the coasts 
from the central part of the country, 
putting the middle west on a traffic 
watershed. Rail freight rates reflect the 
water competition in the coastal areas, 
putting the midwest at a handicap in 
competing not only for foreign markets 
and materials but also for the business 
of either coast. With the release of 
many of the new and modern freighters 
from war service, a considerable number 
may be expected to be placed on the 
intercoastal runs, thereby offering once 
again formidable competition for the 
long-haul traffic of the railroads. 


Airline competition 


Many people believe that most high- 
value cargo and nearly all commercial 
passenger travel will go by air. It can 
be demonstrated, however, and a series 
of recent publications by the United 
States Department of Commerce bear 
it out, that the cost of air transporta- 
tion is so high that only relatively few 
very valuable commodities, particularly 
those in which rapidly changing fashions 
or obsolescence, such as newsreels and 
magazines, is an important constituent 
of the value, can move by air. Fur- 
thermore, the airplane is a relatively in- 
efficient ;consumer of fuel in proportion 
to the ton-miles of transportation serv- 
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ice that it performs, and in many serv- 
ices the amount of tanker ship tonnage 
required to maintain a supply of fuel 
for planes distant from the sources of 


oil would exceed the tonnage of shipping ` 


that would be required to carry all the 
air cargo in the first place. 

It is generally conceded that nearly 
all the commercial travel on ocean routes 
such as the transatlantic and transpa- 
cific runs will move by air, but there is 
a tremendous potential development of 
mass low-cost tourist and pleasure travel 
by steamship. There will be a demand, 
therefore, for passenger ships, not of the 
superliner type but of medium size, from 
10,000 to 20,000 tons, which can also 
carry large amounts of cargo of lower 
value than that carried by air, but more 
valuable than that which will move by 
ordinary freighter. 


Great Lakes and inland waterways 


Transportation on the Great Lakes 
may be expected to be very important 
as long as the Lake Superior iron ores 
hold out, and many experts believe that 
with improved technical developments 
lower-grade ores in that area can be 
utilized, thereby extending the supply 
by many years. Grain, coal, and other 
bulk commodity movements will also 
continue to be important, for the me- 
chanical facilities for handling such 
commodities at the lake ports are un- 
equaled in efficiency and economy of 
operation, and the vessels are especially 
designed for the bulk trades. Pas- 
senger and package freight movement 
on the Great Lakes, except for a few 
exceptional runs such as the overnight 
runs on Lake Erie, is insignificant and 
cannot be expected to revive. 

The inland waterways of the United 
States, particularly the Mississippi 
River system, are now handling greater 
tonnages of freight than ever before in 
their history. No longer is the freight 


handled by slow-moving packet steam- 
boats; barges with capacities up to 
3,000 tons each are handled in long tows’ 
by Diesel and steam pusher towboats, 
some tows carrying as much as 20,000 
tons of freight, considerably more than 
the capacity of the largest ocean 
freighter. Much of the tonnage moves 
on through rail-water rates, which are 
20 per cent lower than all-rail rates on 
that portion of the movement which is 
by water. If speed is any considera- 
tion in the value or utility of the freight, 
it does not move by water. 

In the case of ocean and Great Lakes 
navigation, the cost of improving and 
maintaining the waterways, the har- 
bors, and the connecting channels is a 
relatively small part of the total direct 
costs to the shipper involved in per- 
forming the transportation service; the 
preponderant costs are those involved 
in building, maintaining, and operating 
the vessels and the port facilities. On 
inland waterways, however, the cost of 
providing and maintaining an adequate 
channel is very great, and is borne by 
the United States Government in most 
cases. The carriers are not charged for 
the use of the waterways, which become, 
in effect, a subsidy not included in the 
costs to the shippers. While during the — 
war emergency the waterways were a 
valuable supplement to the railroads, 
the question is appropriately raised as 
to the fairness of providing water car- 
riers and shippers with expensive rights 
of way in competition with railroads, 
which are doubly penalized, first by 
having to build and maintain their 
routes, and second in being taxed for 
them. The true cost of inland water 
transportation can be arrived at only 
by adding, to the costs to the shipper, 
the cost of improvement and mainte- 
nance of channels. Furthermore, the 
cost of inland water transportation can- 
not be compared with that of land 
transportation on a ton-mile basis, for 
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water routes are commonly very cir- 
cuitous. 


Terminals for inland waterways 


Terminal operation on the inland 
waterways is a relatively minor prob- 
lem because of the preponderance of 
low-value bulk tonnage, which is han- 
dled by highly mechanized and efficient 
machinery on the wharves. However, 
cities which have considerable water 
traffic have the same problems of ap- 
propriation of excessive water frontage 
for port use, difficult access in many 
cases to the waterfront terminals, and 
obsolete and unsightly wharves, as do 
many of the ocean ports. Further- 
more, there is the question of the pro- 
vision of adequate water-front sites, 
where there is a conflict between indus- 
trial and commercial water-front use on 
the one hand and recreatjonal and other 
use on the other. 


Pree-LINE TRANSPORTATION 


The importance of pipe-line trans- 
portation of petroleum and petroleum 
products, which accounted for nearly 
10 per cent of all intercity tonnage 
moved in the United States before the 
recent war, increased greatly as a re- 
sult of the diversion of tank steamers 
and the construction of new ‘long-dis- 
tance pipe lines during the war. How- 
ever, pipe-line transportation may be 
expected to decline as the wartime con- 
ditions pass into history, so that pre- 
war conditions may be expected to be 
resumed, with perhaps the addition of 
some new war-constructed pipe-line ca- 
pacity. In 1941 there were 128,000 
miles of pipe lines in the United States. 
At that time 95 per cent of the total 
petroleum receipts on the eastern sea- 
board were by tank steamship. The 
immediate future volume of petroleum 
traffic will largely depend upon the 
government policy relative to disposal 
of both pipe lines and tank steamships. 


Pipe-line transportation is relatively 
unimportant in the economic base of 
cities, for the process of operating the 
pipe lines themselves requires little man- 
power, while oil refining, related in lo- 
cation to the pipe-line terminals, also is 
a highly mechanized and nearly auto- 
matic process which requires very little 
labor in proportion to the volume of 
output. 


HIGHWAY 'TRANSPORTATION 


At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the motor truck was unknown and 
the passenger automobile was merely an 
interesting novelty. By 1941 there were 
29,600,000 passenger cars and buses and 
4,600,000 trucks registered. Although 
most of these vehicles were used pri- 
marily within cities or in farm-to-mar- 
ket service, a considerable proportion 
were used in intercity transportation; 
nearly 90 per cent of all intercity pas- 
senger movement was by private auto- 
mobile. 

Further improvements in automobiles 
may be expected to be stimulated by 
the competition of manufacturers to se- 
cure an annual turnover by changes in 
style and innovations providing easier 
operation and maintenance. 

. The principal advantage of the auto- 
mobile is its flexibility; it removes its 
owner from dependence upon schedules 
and routes of public carriers. However, 
particularly in cities, much of the ad- 
vantage of the automobile is lost by 
conditions which it itself creates: con- 
gestion, inadequacy of streets and roads, 
lack of parking space. The question 
may well be raised as to whether cities 
can afford the very great expense of 
providing limited-access highways suff- 
cient in capacity, and parking lots and 
facilities large enough, for the numbers 
of automobiles that would be required 
to carry the vast majority of the popu- 
lation to and from the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and recreational centers, when 
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mass public transportation, such as 
streetcars and buses, can much more 
economically provide the same service, 
with but slight loss of flexibility over 
the automobile. The latter may not 
have even the advantage of flexibility 
in many instances; it is no advantage to 
drive to a crowded center, then to pay 
for parking, and still have to walk sev- 
eral blocks to the destination, when a 
streetcar or bus can carry one closer, 
in little if any greater time interval, and 
at much less expense. 

Examination of the traffic-flow maps 
now produced by most highway depart- 


ments shows that there is a very great. 


increase in traffic volume as one ap- 
proaches cities; this confirms the sta- 
„tistics given above showing that inter- 
city travel is a relatively small part of 
the function of the automobile. Eighty- 
five per cent of passenger car trips are 
less than 20 miles, and less than one- 
half of one per cent are over 100 miles. 
Formerly, it was generally considered 
advantageous to spend a considerable 
part of the funds for building new high- 
ways on routes which by-passed cities; 
it is now believed that much greater 
benefits are derived from the expendi- 
ture of more funds on highways, par- 
ticularly of the limited-access type, di- 
rectly to the hearts of cities, since most 
of the traffic moves in that direction. 
As more and more traffic is brought 
to urban centers, the congestion in- 
creases, and the expense of providing 
adequate facilities for the automobiles 
increases likewise. Clearly, there is a 
point beyond which cities cannot go, 
and the reaction is already evident in 
the form of decentralization of urban 
functions toward the peripheries of 
cities. Good highways in and through 
cities, with freedom from congestion 
and conflicting cross traffic, however, 
are of particular advantage to intercity 
movements, for in many cases it takes 
a considerable percentage of the over- 


all travel time between cities, particu- 
larly on the eastern seaboard, to get 
into and out of the cities. 
highways are of little value to inter- 
city traffic unless accompanied by 
equally good’ routes in and through the 
cities. 


The motorbus 


The development of the intercity mo- 
torbus, largely within the past twenty 
years, into a major carrier of long-dis- 
tance passengers, has caused diversion 
of a large volume of traffic from rail- 
roads} in 1939 there were 1,222 inter- 
city bus operators, with 12,211 vehicles. 
They create practically the same prob- 
lems as do private automobiles. No 
special provisions need be made for 
them, other than a few turnouts on the 
highways for local pickup stops, and 
rest stations spaced at convenient dis- 
tances along main intercity routes. 
The principal problem which cities face 
in connection with intercity bus traffic 
is in providing adequate terminals. 

Few cities today have adequate ter- 
minals for long-distance intercity buses. 
The typical bus station, even in the 
larger cities, is a building fronting on 
an ordinary street, with a bus loading 
area in the rear. Buses must approach 
the terminal over ordinary streets, 
which are commonly narrow and con- 
gested, and the presence of a heavy 
bus movement certainly does little to 
reduce the congestion. The large ve- 
hicles cause traffic bottlenecks, particu- 
larly in turning and in entering the 
terminals. Few bus stations have ade- 
quate facilities for parking of automo- 
biles which bring passengers to and from 
the terminals, and often the terminals 
are not considered in relation to access 
by local transit routes. 

In relatively few instances is any 
consideration given to the relation be- 
tween bus and other forms of intercity 
transportation, particularly rail, in spite 
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of the fact that in some cities there is a 
considerable interchange of passengers 
' between railroads and buses. Only in 
some western cities where railroad-con- 
trolled bus lines parallel and supple 
ment rail service, and in Philadelphia 
where buses use railroad terminals with 
no special areas where they may load 
and unload off public streets, do the 
buses tie in with the railroads. 

The city bus terminal of the future 
should be located fairly close to the 
central commercial core of the city, 
within easy access of the local transit 
facilities, either close to, connected with, 
or within easy access of, rail and air 
terminals, and on streets where buses 
may operate without being delayed by 
or causing delays to other street traffic. 
The development of freeways through 
and in large cities offers a partial solu- 
tion to the problems; bus terminals can 
be located in proximity to freeways, 
where buses operate on city streets for 
only short distances if at all. New 
York, for example, is planning a bus 
terminal to handle over 700 movements 
per peak hour, with most buses enter- 
ing the building directly from a Hud- 
son River tunnel—which is a form of 
freeway—-without operating over city 
streets. 


Intercity trucking 


The development of intercity motor 
trucking, largely in the past two dec- 
ades, has introduced an important new 
element in the transport picture. Sta- 
tistics on the industry as a whole have 
not been compiled, because of the large 
number of relatively small operators 
who engage in it, and because of the 
great volume of intercity trucking move- 
ment performed by private industrial 
and commercial firms in the conduct of 
their own businesses. However, sta- 
tistics gathered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission covering Class I in- 
tercity motor carriers (those having an 
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annual operating revenue of at least ’ 
$100,000 per year) show that 1,076 
such carriers in 1941 employed 120,000 
persons, operated well over two billion 
vehicle-miles, and hauled over 76 mil- 
lion tons of intercity revenue freight. 
These statistics cover'only a part of 
the total intercity trucking movement. 
Within cities, the problems of han- 
dling intercity trucks are inseparable 
from those of handling the trucks that 
operate locally; some of these problems 
are indicated in another article in this 
volume.’ Access to cities by trucks in- 
volves much the same problems as ac- 
cess by passenger motor car; however, 
many of the direct routes to and 


through cities pass through parks, resi- 


dential areas, or other sections of cities 
where heavy motor truck movement 
would be out of place; special truck 
routes are commonly provided in such 
cases. In many instances these routes 
are over ordinary city streets which 
may be narrow, have dangerous curves 
and streetcar lines, cut natural neigh- 
borhoods, or otherwise be inadequate to 
handle the motor freight movement. In 
some instances, too, the routes for mo- 
tor trucks are much more circuitous 
than those for passenger automobiles. 
The location of intercity truck termi- 
nals of the common carrier lines is an 
important consideration in city plan- 
ning. The typical American city has a 
multiplicity of truck terminals, located 
in the principal industrial and commer-- 
cial sections .of the city, usually each 
terminal being operated by a different 
carrier. Examples of pooled operation 
or union truck terminals are rare; New 
York has gone farther than most cities 
in this direction, but even there the 
number of truck terminals is very large. 
There is no reason why shippers need 
move their small shipments in their own 
trucks long distances to truck terminals, 


1 “Moving People and Goods in Tomorrow's 
Cities.” 
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with resultant traffic congestion due to 
cross ‘movements and excessive truck 
mileage through the streets. Like the 
railroads, the common carrier motor 
truck lines in tomorrow’s cities can es- 
tablish union or consolidated terminals 
in and near the principal industrial and 
commercial districts where the great 
volume of traffic originates and termi- 
nates, so that such terminals may be 
accessible to shippers and consignees 
with but very short hauls in their own 
trucks, or with consolidated movements. 
in the intercity trucks, just as less-than- 
carload shipments are consolidated in 
scheduled railroad merchandise cars. In 
fact, with proper co-ordination, the 
same terminals could serve both inter- 
city truck and rail movements, the rail 
freight being consolidated into trucks 
for movement to the rail freight houses, 
which are tending more and more to be 
located on the edges of cities. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


“The recent war has demonstrated the 
potential importance of the newest form 
of intercity transportation, air trans- 
port, but it is yet too early to evaluate 
the eventual commercial development. 
Up to now, the principal, and in many 
cases the only, advantage of air trans- 
portation- has been its speed; it has 
been more costly, less dependable, and 
somewhat less safe, than most forms of 
land transportation. The extent to 
which these disadvantages will be over- 
come will in large measure determine 
the relative place of air transport in the 
transportation picture. 

The advantage of speed -is greatest 
over longest distances. For distances 
of as much as 200 miles, in many in- 
stances the over-all travel time by air, 
including ground transportation to and 
from airports, is greater than that 
for railway or highway transportation. 
Furthermore, thére are relatively few 
large cities that can develop a sufficient 


traffic volume between themselves to 
support airline schedules, using modern | 
large planes, of sufficient frequency to 
compete with land transportation units 
without the necessity of filling the ca- 
pacities of the planes by intermediate 
landings, thereby further increasing the 
over-all travel time between terminals. 

` The development of “feeder” or local 
airlines will probably be an outstanding 
development of the next few years. 
This will increase the flexibility of air- 
line service by providing frequent sched- 
ules between a greater number of points, 
and by the use of smaller planes than 
can be economically operated between 
the larger cities and over longer dis- 
tances. There will probably be a func- 
tional differentiation of airlines, just as 
there has been in railroad service. 

It is commonly pointed out by many 
people that air transportation has given 
the globe a new dimension; that the 
place relationships among cities and 
other localities are being revolutionized. 
People are discovering for the first time 
that the world is really round; many 
talk of “global geography” as if the 
world never before was a globe. Flights 
between North America and Eurasia 
are visualized to pass over the North 
Pole, and “no place on earth is more 
than 60 hours from any local airport.” 

Airplane transportation has not 
changed, and will not significantly 
change, the geographic relationships 
among cities, except in backward re- 
gions such as the interior of Africa or 
northern Canada, where there are no 
existing efficient systems of transporta- 
tion. Cities that are now important 
will continue to be so, other factors re- 
maining the same, for air transport 
lines will go where the traffic exists. 
The heaviest-traffic air routes connect 
the same cities that produce the heaviest 
volume of freight and passenger traffic 
by other means of transportation: for 
example, New York-Washington, New 
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York-Boston, New York-Chicago, San 
Francisco-Los Angeles. The transat- 
“Jantic route between northeastern United 
States and northwestern Europe, which 
carries the greatest volume of steamship 
traffic, also is now carrying, and will 
continue to carry, the greatest volume 
of transoceanic air traffic. It is true 
that many of the great-circle routes be- 
tween the world’s principal cities in the 
Northern Hemisphere pass far to the 
north of the land and water routes be- 
tween the same cities; but the pay load 
of an airplane falls off rapidly with the 
length of the nonstop flight, and for eco- 
nomical operation, long-distance planes 
will fly on routes which offer traffic in 
sufficient volume at intermediate stops. 
In 1941 air travel accounted for only 
44 of 1 per cent of the total volume of 
intercity passenger-miles in the United 
States. However, some of the other 
forms of transportation will feel the 
effects of air competition very greatly; 
it is variously estimated that from 50 to 
80 per cent of the Pullman travel will 
go to the airlines within the next few 
years, whereas the competition with 
railway coach and bus services will be 
relatively slight. Already airline fares 
are below the cost of rail-plus-Pullman, 
without consideration of the extra 
charges entailed in rail transportation, 
such as meals, tips, and additional time 
en route. The only additional charge 
in air transportation incurred by a pas- 
senger is the cost of ground transporta- 
tion to and from the airports. 


Air cargo service 


The future of air transportation of 
cargo is in the carrying of goods which 
have a high value in proportion to their 
bulk and weight—the type of traffic 
which is now handled by the railway 
express service rather than as freight. 
The most optimistic estimates of the 
future cost of performing air cargo. 
service are in the vicinity of 10 cents 
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per ton-mile, in contrast to the average 
rail freight rate at the present time of 
less than 1 cent per ton-mile. It is evi- 
dent that only those goods in which the 
value is extremely high, or for which 
transit time is a large consideration, will 
move by air. In the shipment of rela- 
tively few commodities is time more im- 
portant than cost. The intensive use 
of airplanes for cargo during the war _ 
was possible only because the urgency 
of the situation outweighed any con- 
siderations of cost. Nevertheless, be- 
tween larger urban centers there will 


‘probably be sufficient demand for air 


cargo transportation to justify special 
flights; in fact, some of the domestic 
airlines have flown regular daily cargo 
schedules for several years. 

Several experiments have been made 
recently to determine the potentialities 
of air transport for perishable produce, 
but they have been inconclusive, and it 
is generally held that such movements 
will be of very minor importance. 

Air transportation holds much more 
promise for mail. Since the first mail 
flights in 1918, the volume has in- 
creased steadily. In the initial stages 
of commercial air transportation in the 
United States, the mail subsidies formed 
the principal revenue of the carriers; 
but the proportion of the total revenues 
accounted for by mail has gradually 
decreased, until now it is a secondary 
consideration on most airlines. How- 
ever, it is a profitable traffic, and it is 
not unlikely that in the near future all 
first-class mail will move by air be- 
tween cities having commercial air-line 
service, at rates comparable to those 
now charged for surface forwarding. 


Airports 


The location of airports is the prin- 
cipal problem which the city planner 
faces in connection with the develop- 
ment of commercial air transportation. 
Air transport companies benefit from 
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the provision of their routes by the 
Federal Government; municipalities cus- 
tomarily, at least in the United States, 
furnish the terminal facilities, usually 
charging airlines a rental or landing fee 
which is absorbed in the fares and 
freight charges. 

Few American cities have airports 
located sufficiently convenient to, the 
centers of traffic generation to enable 
- the greatest possible benefits to be de- 
rived from commercial air transporta- 


_ tion services. Distances of ten to fif-` 


teen miles from urban center to airport 
are not uncommon, and the time con- 
sumed in „reaching the airport may 
reach an hour. Obviously, a trip be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia can- 
not reasonably be made by air if it 
takes nearly an hour to reach the air- 
port at each end, plus a half-hour in 
flight between the cities, when the same 
trip can be made by rail in an hour 
and a half, downtown to downtown. 

But the desirable in-town locations 
for airports are precisely the locations 
where land values are highest; where 
ownership is scattered in small diversi- 
fied holdings, making land assembly 
most difficult; where the dangers at- 
tending landings and take-offs are great- 
est because of proximity of nearby com- 
mercial or industrial buildings. Modern 
airports capable of safely landing the 
largest planes even now in production 
are tremendous. Once 160 acres was 
considered sufficient; the soon-to-be- 
completed Idlewild airport in New 
York City is nine miles long and five 
miles wide, and the site could be as- 
sembled only because it is low-lying 
marsh land far from the built-up sec- 
tions of the city and not desirable for 
any other use. 


Private flying 


There is little doubt that the amount 
of private flying will be much greater 
in the future than in the recent past, 


but estimates of the importance and 
volume of such flying are impossible to 
make. In 1942 there were about 86,000° 
licensed private pilots. With millions 
of men made air-conscious by the re- 
cent war, with development of simplified 
low-cost planes, it is not unlikely that 
at least several hundred thousand pri- 
vate flyers will operate planes within the 
next few years, not only for pleasure and 
sport, but for business travel as well. 

The principal retarding factor in the 
development of private flying is the lack 
of suitable airports, particularly in the 
large urban areas. Many cities and 
metropolitan areas have recently stud- 
ied the problem, and a number of re- 
ports have been issued, most of which 
recommend the setting aside of a num- 
ber of areas for small airports suitable 
for private planes. It is generally 
pointed out that landing fields for pri- 
vate aircraft, generally now called “air- 
parks,” need not be expensive, and that 
only the fields need be provided at 
public expense, with private interests 
furnishing the servicing facilities. How- 
ever, even the smallest airpark takes 
acres of land, and the demand will be 
greatest where there are concentrations 
of population, industry, and commerce. 
If the airplane is to be used for com- 
muting between urban centers and the 
outer edges of the metropolitan areas or 
beyond, the provision of adequate close- 
in airparks involves the same difficulties 
as the provision of adequate downtown 
terminal and parking facilities for auto- 
mobiles; but on a much greater scale, 
because of the much greater area re- 
quired. 

It is often pointed out that the auto- 
mobile facilitated urban decentraliza- 
tion, and that the airplane, particu- 
larly the private plane, will greatly 
accelerate the trend. This view is not 
held by many city planners, for the city 
serves a number of functions which 
cannot easily be carried out if decen- 
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tralization is too great. Although the 
automobile widened the commuting 
. radius in areas not previously served by 
public transportation, the most desirable 
sites for residential development, and 
for commercial and industrial use as 
well, are located within easy access of 
public transportation. The private air- 
plane will probably be supplementary 
to, rather than supplanting, public 
transportation. 


The helicopter 


The development of new types of air- 
craft, notably the helicopter, may fur- 
nish a more flexible vehicle, but the 
helicopter is still an experiment, and its 
widespread use cannot be expected in 
the near future. Many authorities be- 
lieve that its operation will be too com- 
plicated for any but highly qualified and 
specially trained persons. 

The effect of’such aircraft upon cities 
cannot be anticipated until the craft 
are more fully developed and their po- 
tential utility becomes more evident. 
Commercially, the helicopter may be 
very useful in the servicing of feeder 
and local airline routes, reaching com- 
munities which do not have adequate 
airports. Another potential application 
is in connecting airports with other lo- 
cations in the cities, much as taxicabs 
and airport limousines now operate. 
For short intercity hops, many persons 
may prefer helicopters for the entire 
distance, rather than transfer between 
them and conventional airplanes at the 
airports on the edges of cities. Heli- 
copters also have a field of usefulness in 
the pickup and delivery of mail and 
small packages in areas not served by 
airlines, or at intermediate points where 
the landing of conventional airliners 
would not be economical or practicable. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Since the various media of trans- 
portation are largely noncompetitive, 





~ 


they should be integrated in order to 
secure maximum flexibility of service. 
Few trips or freight movements involve 
only one medium of transport: a pas- 
senger must use land transportation to 
reach an airport, and a freight ship- 
ment must move by rail or truck to 
reach shipside. In our cities, the trans- 
portation facilities used for intercity 
movement must be located and oper- 
ated with consideration of the relation- 
ships among them, and all must be co- 
ordinated with the streets, highways, 
transit lines, and other facilities for the 
movement of goods and people within 
the cities. 
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Uses and Sources 


HE history of electric power and its 

influence on life is so well known, 
having been discussed and statisticated 
exhaustively by many individual au- 
thors and government agencies, that it 
is not considered necessary to repeat it 
here. Rather will this article be limited 
to a discussion of what part electric 
power will play or should be made to 
play in future city planning. 

It is customary in all. power discus- 
sions first to tackle the problem of power 
resources and then power uses. It seems 
more Icgical to reverse the procedure by 
first discussing power uses and then dis- 
cussing the means of finding resources 
to meet these uses. 


Broan HIGHWAYS OF POWER 


One of the most important features 
of any city plan is the terminal prob- 
lem. It is necessary to eliminate traffic 
bottlenecks, to provide broad highways 
into the city, out of the city, through 
the city, and around the city, to pro- 
vide accessible terminals for railroads, 
trucks, buses, automobiles, and planes, 
and terminals for storing and distribut- 
ing materials. Similarly, every city 
plan should include a broad program 


1 The author gratefully acknowledges the 
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Thompson of the U S. Department of Com- 
merce, L. W. Meyer of the Federal Power 
Commission; Philip Sporn, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany; J V. B. Duer, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent-operation, the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
W. S. EL Hamilton, equipment electrical engi- 
neer, New York Central System; Sidney 
Withington, electrical engineer, New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company; 
R L Kimball, electrical engineer, Gibbs & 
Hill, Inc.; and is indebted to the Honorable 
Claude R. Wickard, administrator, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, for making this 
work possible. 
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for carrying power into the city, out of 
the city, through the city, and around 
the city. If the power is generated 
within the city limits or the suburbs, 
provision must be made for the entry 
and storage of fuel, for water supply, 
and for the disposal of ashes or other 
wastes. If the power is brought into 
the city by transmission lines, broad 
highways should be provided for un- 
derground high voltage transmission, 
because it may be safely predicted that 
overhead electric transmission lines will 
eventually be eliminated, at least within 
city limits. This requires much more 
space than most city planners seem to 
realize. 

Men with great experience in the 
planning of city power systems and 
with optimistic vision of the future uses 
of power should be consulted in the pre- 
liminary stages of any city planning. 
It is impossible to predict the growth of 
power use in the cities. In the past, 
the use of electric power grew princi- 
pally as a matter of convenience, of 
economy, or of what we have been edu- 
cated so far to consider absolute neces- 
sity. At preserit the use of electric 
power is in its infancy, seldom going 
beyond minimum use. A future city 
plan should consider more the social 
benefit of “power for living”—for com- 
fort, for education, and not for mere 
economy or necessity. If it does, our 
present power use may be insignificant 
as compared with that of the future. 
This great use of power in the near fu- 
ture will be difficult or even impossible 
if the city plan does not ptovide corre- 
spondingly broad highways of power. 

Since it is not possible to make any 
definite predictions in the form of fig- 
ures of what the future power use may 
be, all space provisions should be as 
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generous as possible. For local genera- 
tion there will either be a few enormous 
power houses, each of several million 
kilowatts, or more smaller power houses, 
each perhaps not over one million kilo- 
watts. The city plan should be such 
that neither scheme will be impossible. 
This may sound like an initial eco- 
nomic waste. In reality it is optimistic 
planning, and a city plan which is not 
optimistic is no plan at all. 

For transmission lines, provision 
should be made to bring 1,000,000 volts 
into the city, out of the city, and around 
the city, not just one circuit but sev- 
eral circuits, as well as for the necessary 
space for terminal stations and other 
stations. 

For distribution, too, broad high- 
ways should be provided under all main 
thoroughfares and cross streets for ade- 
quate cables, manholes, transformers, 
switches, and accessories. 

It is important to acquire the state of 
mind, particularly as regards electric 
power, that future engineers will know 
much more about it than we do. What- 
ever we build now should be so planned 
that it will be easy for the engineer of 
the future to throw it out and provide 
something much better. We should not 
permit a repetition of the present anti- 
quated condition existing in many cities, 
where even a considerable portion of 
old direct current, three-wire system of 
old Tom Edison still exists and makes 


full use of the benefits of electric power - 


in the home or office practically impos- 
sible. For instance, in many an oc- 
cupancy in a large city it is now im- 


possible to have a modern radio or an, 


electric clock. 

Every city plan should also make im- 
possible in the future the common, ri- 
diculous spectacle that we witness every 
time there is an excavation in a city 
street—mazes of power cables, tele- 
graph cables, telephone cables, police 
and fire department cables, water pipes, 


steam pipes, sewer pipes, brine pipes, 
and gas pipes, so intermingled that it is , 
difficult to understand how, the work- 
ingmen can ever find where the damage 
is that must be repaired at once. It is 
assumed that one of the most important 
parts of every city plan will be'a sys- 
tematic study of co-ordination of all the 
rights of way for all utility services, in- 
cluding electric power cable. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


The question of decentralization of 
industry is like the proverbial weather 
of Mark Twain: everyone talks about 
it, but no one does anything about it; 
to which may be added that no one 
seems to know much about it, includ- 
ing the present author. 

In Our Cities, published by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee in 1937, 
there appears the following statement: 
“Today two-thirds of the industrial de- 
mands for electric energy is concen- 
trated in the cities of 25,000 and above.” 

From 1939 to 1945, the increase in 
consumption of electricity by industries 
in the United States was 100.83 per 
cent; in eleven selected metropolitan 
areas ? it was 100.56 per cent.* This al- 
most exactly equal proportional growth 
in the United States on the one hand 
and in the metropolitan areas on the 
other is remarkable indeed, especially 
during the war. It certainly does not 
indicate any trend of industry away 
from the city or into the city. 

Except for a few industries, such as 
aluminum, whose principal item of cost 
is power, there is no evidence that the 


‘availability of power or even the availa- 


bility of low-cost power is the most im- 
portant determining feature for the se- 
lection of location. No figures are 
available which would show whether in- 


3 Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and San Antonio. 

3 From Federal Power Commission data. 
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dustry grows faster in the big cities or 
elsewhere. The following figures, com- 
“puted from Manufactures 1939, Power 
Equipment and Energy Consumption, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
may possibly indicate a trend toward 
decreased growth of industry in the 
cities as compared with the country as 
a whole, but they are by no means con- 
clusive. This report presents some fig- 
ures for 33 industrial metropolitan areas 
in the United States, as compared with 
United States totals. The reported in- 
creases are all from 1929 to 1939. 

The increase in horsepower installa- 
tions per 100 wage earners in the United 
States was 31 per cent; in the metro- 
politan areas, 33 per cent. This may 
mean that in the metropolitan areas the 
displacement of men by machines was 
faster than in the country as a whole, 
which is not surprising. 

The increase in horsepower in prime 
movers in industrial plants in the United 
States was 11 per cent; in the metro- 
politan areas, only 2.8 per cent. This 
figure is of considerable importance to 
the city planner. It seems to indicate 
that industries in cities will, in the fu- 
ture, probably buy most of their elec- 
tric power from the utility power sys- 
tem and will generate very little of 
their own power. 

The total horsepower of electric mo- 
tors in the country increased 33.8 per 
cent; in the metropolitan area, only 31 
per cent. This is the figure which may 
possibly show an industrial trend away 
from metropolitan areas. 


Question of desirability 


There is no adequate evidence to 
show that a city planner can afford to 
“assume that industries will move away 
from the city. The question of the 
growth of industry in the city will be 
answered by many factors which are as 
yet unknown. The city planner should 
neither encourage nor discourage the 


‘play of natural forces. At present ‘there 


is not even a foundation of facts on 
which a statement could be based as to 
whether it is socially desirable or unde- . 
sirable to move industries away from 
the cities. The argument that indus- 
tries in cities produce slums could be 
countered by the obvious statement that 
it should be possible, by competent city 
planning, to eliminate the slums with- 
out eliminating the industries. 

The airplane may solve the problem 
oi crowding of homes. On the other 
hand, modern apartments within the 
city may be more comfortable for the 
workingman of the future than the sub- 
urban residence, if the city plan pro- 
vides competent transit facilities. The 
city planner must therefore assume that 
the city will have industries, and must 
plan the power system so that inade- 
quate power will not force industries 
out of the city. 

A great portion of American industry 
cannot be decentralized, such as coal 
mining or railroading. Other industries, 
such as the steel or the automobile in- 
dustry, have to be of such enormous 
proportions that they create their own 
cities, frequently slum cities. Perhaps 
the new cities to be created by new in- 
dustries are the very ones that will lend 
themselves first to competent city plan- 
ning. 

Frequently a job is done best when 
done under pressure, at high speed. 
The great industries built up during the 
war introduced great social improve- 
ments to make the life of the working- 
man more comfortable. Great advances 
have been made in factory lighting to 
reduce eyestrain. Air conditioning has 
become commonplace in factories and 
factory offices. Sanitation in modern 
factories, introduced as a. social im- 
provement, was found by management 
to reduce absenteeism and increase effi- 
ciency. ‘These improvements are here 
to stay. Not only the worker, but the 
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owner and the manager will insist on 
them. They require quantities of power 
previously unheard of. The city plan- 
mer must give this feature due con- 
sideration. 


ELECTRIC TRANSPORTATION 


As far as the city planner is con- 
cerned, railroad electrification is a prob- 
lem° of the electrification of railroad 
terminals and city approach. Here the 
benefits are definitely established, even 
though the economy of railroad electrifi- 
cation as a whole has not yet emerged 
from the discussion stage. 

The Baltimore Tunnel was electrified 
as far back as 1895, the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York City in 1906, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Terminal in 
NewYork City in 1910, the Broad 
Street Terminal in Philadelphia in 1915, 
the Randolph Street Terminal in Chi- 
cago in 1926, and the Cleveland Termi- 
nal in 1930. These electrifications were 
brought about partly by legislative 
mandate to eliminate smoke, hazards, 
and other nuisances, and partly by the 
utter impossibility to handle the in- 
creasing traffic without electrification. 
During the war it would have been ut- 
terly impossible for the railroads to 
handle all the freight and passenger 
traffic that they did, if the terminals 
had not been electrified. 

It is interesting to note that terminal 
electrification has resulted in great so- 
cial benefits. The worst slums in New 
York City, known as the tenderloin, 
existed where the Pennsylvania Station 
now stands. Over‘and around the elec- 
trifiled New York Central tracks are 
now some of the finest office buildings, 
hotels, and apartments. Thousands of 
workers in Manhattan who lived under 
slum conditions became commuters on 
the electrified suburban railroads and 
live in comfortable homes or apartments 
in New Jersey, Westchester, or Long 
Island. oth 


What is said here about New York 
City applies also to all other cities. 
From the social and economic viewpoint, - 
as well as that of national defense, rail- 
road terminals in cities should be, and 
no doubt will be, electrified. Any city 
plan must make this feature also an 
integral part of the power program of 
the future city. 

Power will sooner or later be called 
upon to eliminate the' present clumsy 
methods of handling passengers and 
baggage from the railroad car to the 
taxi exit at the terminal and vice versa. 
Some automatic conveying systems will 
have to be provided, which again will 
require more electric energy. 

The prospective great reduction in 
weights of storage batteries, parallel to 
a reduction in electric rates, may be 
expected to make it possible to use more 
storage battery trucks in the cities and 
reduce the number of gasoline trucks, 
thus reducing the unpleasant fumes from 
these trucks. 


CooLING AND FREEZING 


With a few negligible exceptions, man 
did not begin to control temperature 
downward until the advent of the elec- 
tric power age. With the enormous 
progress already made, the art of cool- 
ing and freezing is still in its infancy. 
It may be predicted that as research in 
this field progresses, innumerable ap- 
plications for electric freezing and cool- 
ing will be found that no one thinks of 
today; but city planning should make 
sure that whatever developments and 
inventions will be brought out will not 
be hampered by power bottlenecks in 
the cities. 

Air conditioning 

Air conditioning is still in its infancy. 
The theater represents an indication of 
how quickly the public responds to air 
conditioning. A theater without it may 
as well close up in the summer. 
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Air conditioning on railroads started 
by a pioneer who took many years to 
` secure permission from a railroad presi- 
dent to air condition one car. No sooner 
was this one car conditioned than a 
whole train was conditioned. Immedi- 
ately all railroads found themselves 
forced to air condition many of their 
trains. If it were not for the war, 
every passenger coach in the country 
would now be air conditioned. Pas- 
senger ships too will be air conditioned. 
Just before the beginning of the war 
there was in prospect the air condition- 
ing of buses and automobiles. While 
these items of air conditioning of con- 
veyances do not apply to city power, 
they demonstrate the quick public re- 
sponse to air conditioning. 

Based on this experience with the de- 
mand by the public, it is safe to pre- 
dict that, before long, air conditioning 
in the city will require enormous, un- 
predictable demands for electric power. 
There will be huge plants for preparing 
and storing frozen food, and every 
grocery store will not only be air con- 
ditioned but will also have facilities 
for stocking frozen food. Every hotel, 
restaurant, and hospital will be air con- 
ditioned and will have ample facilities 
for storing frozen food. A business 
building or office building without air 
conditioning will look in vain for tenants 
or customers. The public will demand 
and will receive air conditioned railroad 
stations, bus stations, airports, subway 
stations, subway cars, and street cars. 
Parents and children will demand and 
receive air conditioned schools, play- 
rooms, and museums. 

In the home there will be air condi- 
tioning units on wheels so that they can 
be used first in the kitchen, where it will 
make it possible for a woman to have 
the minimum of comfort to which every 
human being is entitled in a community 
which calls itself civilized. This unit 


can be moved from room to room as 
needed. y 

The so-called “heat pump,” an in- 
genious system of recent origin which 
cools the home in the summer and heats 
it in the winter in a very efficient man- 
ner, may be expected to come into gen- 
eral use. As an indication of the great 
amount of electric energy use which 
may be expected in the modern city in 
the near future, it is only necessary to 
mention that the heat pump for an av- 
erage home is expected to consume from 
16,000 to 20,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 
With the continuing trend of lower elec- 
tric rates, the cost of this electric energy 
is not expected to exceed the present 
coal bill, with the enormous additional 
advantage of cooling the house in the 
summer. 


Frozen foods 


Frozen food will be a common article 
in the city. This will call for freezing 
plants, commercial cold storage plants, 
and commercial locker plants. The 
home, in addition to the refrigerator in 
the kitchen, will have a large freezing 
and cold storage unit. This will be a 
boon to the city dweller and the farmer. 
When automobiles again come into gen- 
eral use, a city dweller will drive out 
into the country, purchase perhaps a 
thousand pounds of fresh-killed frozen 
meat, perhaps a quantity of fresh-killed 
frozen broilers, perhaps five hundred 
pounds of fresh-picked frozen vege- 
tables, carry them home, deposit them in 
his own cold storage cabinet, and have 
a supply of high-quality fresh food for 
many weeks. 

The use of stratosphere freezing in 
the future is not an impossibility. It 
may be possible to put a load of newly 
caught fish into a plane in New Eng- 
land, fly high where the fish will freeze 
in nature’s refrigeration plant, and de- 
liver frozen fish in St. Louis in a few 
hours. The same would apply to 
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frozen strawberries from Florida, frozen 
peaches from Georgia, or frozen fruits 
and vegetables from Mexico or South 
America. i 

Freezing and storing of frozen food 
may revolutionize our food production. 
It will no longer be necessary to raise ev- 
erything everywhere, struggling against 
forces of Nature. It may become pos- 
sible to follow Nature, raise everywhere 
only those items that are most suited for 
the specific climate, freeze them, and 
ship them by plane to everywhere else. 

All of this will require enormous 
quantities of electric power in the cities. 
Large plants may be supplied with brine 
by a utility system, small plants and 
homes may have their own freezing or 
may also purchase brine. Very likely 
local freezing units and central-station 
brine supply will compete with each 
other for a period, and it is difficult to 
say which will eventually become the 
most common. Perhaps both will be 
in common use. ` 

This rather elaborate discussion of 
freezing and cooling was considered 
necessary because it is expected to rep- 
resent the most important electric load 
and is expected to have enormous social 
implication. Any city plan which does 
not make sure that this activity will be 
able to grow as much as the public will 
want it to grow, will have to be con- 
sidered utterly incompetent. 


SANITATION 


From a social viewpoint and from 
that of “power for living,” the most im- 
portant use of the electric motor is for 
sanitation—the pumping of water and 
the disposal of sewage and garbage. 
The city dweller cannot even conceive 
a condition without an unlimited sup- 
ply of running water; and yet, running 


water is of comparatively recent origin, 


made possible by the pump which is 
driven by an electric motor. In most 
cities water must be pumped from the 


‘ something dirty. 


river, for which great quantities of elec- 
tric power are required, and then has to 
be treated, for which additional motive 
power is needed. It is estimated that 
city use, of which water pumping is the 
most prominent item, consumes from 10 
to15 per cent of the total electric energy 
used in the city by all consumers for all 
purposes. 

The cooling, freezing, and air condi- 
tioning discussed above will require un- 
precedented quantities of water. This 
should be given consideration in plan- 
ning the water system for the future 
city. 

A modern city plan should make it 
possible for every human being in the 
city, and every useful animal, to have 


~all the water it needs, all the water it 


wants, clean water, sanitary water, 
plenty of water. This will require more 
and more electric power. ‘There should 
be no bottleneck of power in any city 
which would set a limit to the amount 
of water available. 

Garbage and sewage are things taboo 
in good society. We must not talk 
about them; it is not polite. They are 
And yet, we must 
pay considerable attention to the dirty 
things in life, to make them as little 
dirty as we can, if we are not all to 
land in hospitals. The disposal of the 
dirty things in life, excretions, sewage, 
and garbage, is a necessary human func- 
tion. Yet, society demands that we 
must not talk about it above a whisper. 
Perhaps this is the reason why the art 
of such disposal is very much behind in 
its development. Garbage cans in the 
kitchen, garbage pails in the back yard 
which serve as night clubs for rats, 
should and can be made unnecessary in 
the modern city. There is now avail- 
able a garbage grinder whereby the 
garbage can be ground and made to 
run down the sewer. This should be 
made a compulsory part of every 
kitchen. 
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Even in our most modern cities, one 
„can hear the squeal of thousands of rats 
at places where sewers enter rivers— 
rivers from which our drinking water 
comes, rivers in which we bathe, on 
which we canoe, where we like to fish, 
rivers whose shores should be beautiful 
recreation parks, with lawns and flowers 
and weeping willows for shade. Power 
makes all this unnecessary. It is pos- 
sible to have modern, sanitary, sewage 
disposal plants. It is even possible to 
burn the garbage and sewage and get 
considerable revenue for the city. But 
is it necessary to speak of revenue 
when the elementary means of sanita- 
tion for civilized human beings are dis- 
cussed? Verily, every city plan should 
_ provide for sanitary sewage and garbage 
disposal plants and should prohibit the 
discharge of sewage into the river. The 
river of a city should not be permitted 
to be other than something beautiful, 
something romantic. It certainly should 
not be permitted to be a reminder of 
foul odors and rats. This too will re- 
quire an ample supply of electric power. 
Sanitation, too, applies equally to the 
factory, the home, the office, the public 
place, and the street. Hence the sepa- 
rate treatment. 


POWER. FOR THE HOME 


The threat of a forced collapse of our 
most important social unit, the family 
and its home, has been subjected to re- 
markably little discussion by economists, 
sociologists, and statesmen. Yet the 
threat exists. Home life is concentrated 
around the dining-room table, where 
father is boss and king. The family as- 
sembly around the dining-room table is 
perhaps the fondest memory that every- 
one carries with him to the grave. Even 
the kitchen, with its hard work, is a 
matter of fond memory. Are we gaing 
to lose this unity? Are we all going to 
be forced to have all our meals in 
restaurants? 


The family furniture, family pictures, 
family wash, and so forth, are other 
features of the basic social unit. Are 
we going to lose these? Are we all going 
to be forced to live in hotels? 

The individual attention to the bring- 
ing up of a child and all the-pleasant 
and unpleasant tasks which go with it 
are an important part of the function- 
ing of the basic social unit. Are we 
going to lose this? Are we all going to 
be forced to have our children brought 
up in institutions? 

The threat is there, and it is serious. 
Soon the domestic servant may be ex- 
pected to disappear from the face of 
the earth. The housework will have to 
be done by unionized labor, working 
forty or fewer hours a week at the high 
rate of pay which this difficult and un- 
pleasant work deserves. Some women 
say that they “love to cook.” But 
there never was a woman who loved to 
stand in line at the grocery store and 
then spend all her day in a hot kitchen, 
preparing three meals a day, every day 


‘including Sunday, besides preparing 


food for the baby or several babies. 
Keeping a home clean, in addition to 
cooking, is something which will break 
the health of many a woman if she can- 
not afford to get help or cannot get help 
even if she can afford it. 


Labor savers 


Power offers one ray of hope to make 
it possible to maintain the basic social 
unit. Frozen food will make the prepa- 
ration of a wholesome meal easy on an 
electric range, with “electric pressure 
cookers, in an air conditioned kitchen. 
It will be possible for a housewife to 
purchase at one time a great quantity 
of food, thus securing better quality and 
a lower price, and keep it in her own 
cold storage compartment, without a 
daily visit to the grocer or the butcher. 
Automatic electric dishwashers will make 
dishwashing a matter of no work and 
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no waste of time at all. Garbage grind- 
ers will eliminate the most unpleasant 
task in the kitchen. Automatic electric 
washing and ironing machines will make 
it easy to take care of baby’s clothes. 

The boys returning from the wars 
_ have been creating a very bad reputa- 
tion for dehydrated food; but the war 
experience put many researchers to 
work, and it may be predicted that be- 
fore long dehydrated food will be of 
such high quality that it will no longer 
be frowned upon. This too will make 
it easier to secure at one time a con- 
siderable quantity of food and save 
many trips to the grocer. 

All of this will be an additional 
burden on the power systems in the 
cities, which must be given considera- 
tion by a city planner. 

Incidentally, we may expect the de- 
centralization of the numerous func- 
tions which are now being served by a 
common bathroom and result in irrita- 
tion and even mutual hatred within a 
family, when all must wait for one to 
emerge from the bathroom. There will 
be a separate closet with a separate 
door each for the bathtub, the shower, 
the toilet, and the wash basin, with as 
many units of each as a family may 
require. 

The heat pump will eliminate all la- 
bor and all worry connected with the 
maintenance of a heating system in an 
individual house, will provide practi- 
cally constant temperature and constant 
humidity in the home throughout the 
year, and will make the cellar a pleas- 
ant playroom for the children or a 
studio for the head of the family. 
Sanitation in the home will be increased 
enormously by the generous use, of 
sterilizing lamps, eliminating unpleas- 
ant odors and dangerous contamination. 
Properly controlled and properly placed 
ultraviolet lamps will furnish the neces- 
sary radiation for health throughout the 
year. 


‘ Television and sound records on wires 
will add to the pleasure of the home. 
The hard work in the home, the heavy ` 
cleaning of floors, walls, ceilings, and 
windows, the making of beds, and so 


„forth, may be expected to be carried on 


in.the future city as a systematic busi- 
ness. A truck will appear before the 
home daily, and there will emerge a staff 
of perhaps half a dozen skilled work- 
men with competent machinery. In a 
matter of minutes the home will be 
spick-and-span, the beds made, and the 
soiled linen carried away. All of this 
will be done by contract. This will also 
bring about a definiteness in family 
budgeting. 

Thus, if properly planned, power will 
make the home not only possible of 
continuance but easier and pleasanter to 
keep up. But all this calls for a great 
deal of thinking by city planners, busi- 
nessmen, manufacturers, and homemak- 
ers. The term “power for living” 
should be proclaimed from the house- 
tops, from the pulpit, in the school, 
from the political platforms, over the 
radio, and in newspapers and magazines. 
Else, there will be a real threat to the 
basic social unit, the foundation of the 
American way of living. 


SOURCES OF ELECTRIC POWER 


The foregoing discussion shows that 
the future use of electric energy in the 
cities will be much greater than it was 
in the past, probably many times the 
present requirements. It is natural that 
the question should be raised: Where 
are we going to get this energy? A great 
deal of discussion on this subject can 
be found in the literature, but those 
who are so concerned about the matter 
overlook the fact that the mechanical 
energy required for electrical generators 
in power houses in or out of the city is 
infinitesimal compared with the energy 
required for direct mechanical drives. 

The accompanying table is from a 
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chapter on “The Production of Power,” 
by A. A. Potter in Technological Trends 
. and National Policy,‘ and relates to the 
year 1935. 


Distribution of Power in the United States 


Electric central stations .... 44,670,000 
Industrial power plants .... 20,133,000 
Electric railway plants .... 2,500,000 
Isolated nonindustrial plants 1,500,000 
Mines and quarries ........ 2,750,000 
Agricultural prime movers.. 72,763,000 
Automobiles, buses, trucks, 

and motorcycles ........ 965,000,000 
Airplanes .............005 3,500,000 
Locomotives .... .......05 88,000,000 
Marine o. orenean 30,000,000 

Total horsepower ....... 1,230,816,000 


If we add the great increase in mer- 
chant ships and war ships and the enor- 
mous growth in aviation, it can be very 
conservatively assumed that in the im- 
mediate postwar period there will be 
well over two billion horsepower. As- 
suming that power houses in and out of 
‘the city will require 100 million or even 
200 million horsepower, a very opti- 
mistic assumption indeed, is this a great 
problem as compared with that of pro- 
viding all the energy required for me- 
chanical drive in the field of transpor- 
tation? Do we really have to be 
concerned about placing mirrors on top 
of skyscrapers to collect sun energy for 
generating electric energy, or placing 
windmills on top of the Empire State 
Building or on top of the capitol in 
every state? 


Fuel and water power 


All the energy required for the bil- 
lions of horsepower for mechanical 
drives in the various branches of the 
transportation will have to be fuel. 
While our resources in oil and natural 
gas may be limited, our coal deposits 
are practically unlimited for many years 
to come. It is reasonable to assume that 
‘ by far the greater portion of the addi- 
4 National Resources Committee, 1937. 


tional energy which will be required in 
the near future to drive the generators 
for supplying electric power in the cities 
in the United States will come from 
coal. f 

This does not preclude the possibility 
or the advisability of utilizing all the 
water-power resources of the country 
which can be utilized economically, par- 
ticularly if the developments can serve 
at the same time for the purposes of 
navigation, irrigation, flood control, or 
even for creating employment during 
depression periods. Neither does it 
preclude’ the great possibility of using 
very high voltage direct-current trans- 
mission, perhaps a million volts or more, 
to bring energy to the American cities 
from the enormous undeveloped water- 


, power resources of Canada. But we are 


here concerned with the problem of the 
city planner, and he definitely need not 
be disturbed about it. 

Neither need the city planner be con- 
cerned a great deal with the question 
whether the power houses of the future 
will be located mostly within the city 
limits, or at the coal mines or water- 
power sites. The main problem of the 
city planner is a terminal problem, as 
already mentioned. The city plan 
should be so that neither scheme will 
be impossible. 


Fuel pipe lines 


As regards fuel, a great deal of the 
coal shipped is useless ash. Why not- 
remove it at the mine and ship only 
useful fuel? Methods are now known 
for converting coal into oil or gas and 
shipping this fuel by pipe lines, If it is 
not yet economical, necessity will soon 
make it economical. 

There seems to be no reason why we 
should not be able in the future to raise 
a crop of quick-growing trees or other 
vegetation, harvest it, convert it into 
alcohol, and use it locally or ship it to 
the cities by pipe line. 
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So the city planner must provide for 
highways for fuel pipe lines for power 
into the city, through the city, around 
the city, and out of the city, and 
the necessary terminal facilities. Here 
again, it is important to co-ordinate the 
right of way for such pipe lines with 
other utility rights of way, and particu- 
larly important to study thoroughly the 
possible use of existing railroad rights 
of way for bringing pipe lines and elec- 
tric transmission lines into the city. 


Atomic energy 


While the ‘city planner need not be 
disturbed about atomic energy for power 
use, he may expect to find something 
here on the subject. The amount of 
electric energy released from the com- 
plete combustion of a pound of coal is 
from 3.2 to 4.4 kilowatt-hours. Actu- 
ally, we seldom get more than 1.33 kilo- 
watt-hours from a pound of coal in our 
power houses. In the process of burn- 
ing coal for heating the water in the 
boilers, the atoms remain undisturbed; 
. they are not split, and the great amount 
of atomic energy in the atoms of coal is 
not used. 

According to the formula established 
by Einstein, the atomic energy in a 
pound of anything is 11,400,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. Assuming electric genera- 
tors running at half load throughout the 
year, the atomic energy of one pound 
of coal would be sufficient to operate a 
generating capacity of 2,600,000 kilo- 
watts for a whole year. Assuming that 
only one-thousandth of the atomic en- 
ergy is used, it would require only half 
a ton of coal to operate this generating 
capacity. The total generating capacity 
in the United States as of August 31, 
1945, is reported as a little over 62,- 
430,000 kilowatts. Using only one- 
thousandth of the atomic energy of coal, 
about twelve tons of coal would be able 
to supply all the electric energy used in 
the United States in one year. 


We are very far from this goal. The 
problem in the use of atomic energy is 
not how to produce the energy, but how - 
to confine and control it so it will per- 
form useful work. This will be very 
expensive, even when we find a practi- 
cal way to do it. At present, when we 
pay three cents per kilowatt-hour in our 
home, and the power house burns oné 
pound of coal per kw-h. at $5.00 per 
short ton, the fuel represented in the 
three cents is only one-quarter of a cent. 
To bring about a noticeable saving in 
our domestic electric rates, some very 
cheap means would have to be found 
for splitting the atoms. 

On the other hand, everything new is 
expensive. As time goes on, more eco- 
nomic means are found, so that we may 
expect the use of atomic energy for pro- 
ducing the heat for the boilers in our 
power houses. But the city planner 
had better continue to provide space for 
fuel storage and fuel transportation for 
power generation, and the coal mine- 
owners and coal miners need not be 
disturbed about the discontinuance of 
the coal business. 


CONTINUITY OF SERVICE 


The power systems of the country, 
particularly those in the cities, are 
emerging from the war with flying 
colors. Without adding billions of dol- 
lars in new plants, they met every de- 
mand for power made by the armed 
forces. The fact that we were spared 
damage to our power systems by bomb- 
ing or sabotage does not detract in any 
manner from the credit due these power 
systems. Only competent management 
and eternal vigilance could have made 
such a fine record. 

This eternal vigilance during the war 
period will have to be continued after 
the war. With new uses of electric 
power, an interruption of electric serv- 
ice in the city for extended periods 
would be disastrous. The fact that 
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there was no disastrous damage during 
, the war does not mean that extended 
interruptions are not possible in peace- 
time. It is only necessary to remem- 
ber that in one case a rat caused the 
‘greater portion of the power system of 
a large city to be out of service for sev- 
eral hours, leaving refrigeration plants, 
streets, and parks without light and 
leaving surgeons in darkness in the 
midst of serious operations in hospital 
operating rooms. In another case, the 
failure of one switch to function put 
out of business the power system of 
most of one state and half of another 
state, and stopped traffic on two impor- 
tant railroads. A little dirt in the con- 
tact of one little relay may put a great 
portion of a power system out of serv- 
ice. The first problem of the city plan- 
ner is therefore to make sure that any 
interruption of service will be limited to 
a reasonably small area and to insist 
that power systems are so planned that 
outages will be so limited. 

Every city should have a schedule of 
priority demand on electric service. 
When a portion of the power system is 
out of service, the socially most impor- 
tant use should have a prior claim on 
the remaining power. Perhaps hos- 
pitals should be first in importance, 
traffic” lights next, followed by police 
` radio, fire alarm, refrigerated food stor- 
age, and so on. This is definitely the 
job of the city planner. It is impor- 
tant not only to work out a competent 
schedule, but also to see to it that the 
power distribution system is so designed 
that the schedule can be put into effect 
immediately, perhaps automatically. 

For emergency uses there should be 
in every city a number of mobile elec- 
tric generator units, comparatively small, 
perhaps 100 kilowatt, that can be moved 
to important places, such as hospitals, 
as rapidly as fire engines, ready to sup- 
ply emergency electric service at once. 
Whether these units are owned by the 


city or the power system is of little im- 
portance, as long as they are there. 
The respective places should be pro- 
vided with plugs outside the buildings 
so that the emergency supply can be 
attached immediately. 

All places where many people con- 
gregate should be equipped with emer- 
gency lights supplied from separate cir- 
cuits, just enough for the masses of 
people to see their way out. These 
emergency lights should be supplied 
from sources independent of the main 
source of supply, perhaps storage bat- 
teries. They should not be lit nor- 
mally, but should light up automatically 
when the regular lights fail. This too 
is an important job for the city planner. 


SUMMARY 


It is the function of the city planner 
to make sure that the plan provides 
broad highways for electric power; ade- 
quate space for power houses, substa- 
tions, and cables, and fuel pipe lines; 
co-ordination of all utility rights of 
way; and provision for adequate power 
supply for important places in emer- 
gency. 
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Government in the Future City 


By Victor JONES 


HERE are at least 140 cities in the 
United States, ranging in popula- 
tion from 53,000 to 10,500,000, that are 
not politically organized as cities. No 
public agency within any of these cities 
is charged with or held responsible for 
the formulation and execution of local 
public policies for the entire city. In- 
stead, within these 140 cities are to be 
found 172 central municipalities, 1,697 
suburban municipalities, 302 counties, 
and a large number of special districts. 
Local government in metropolitan areas 
is becoming further dispersed into units 
too small to plan, finance, and adminis- 
ter public services. More than 52 per 
cent of suburban municipalities in 1940 
were places of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion, and more than 45 per cent were so 
small that the United States Bureau of 
the Census does not classify their popu- 
lation as urban! Within their jurisdic- 
tional bounds, however, whether areal 
or functional, they exclude any other 
local agency from governmental action. 
There is no need by now to repeat 
the parade of horribles which has been 
frequently assembled to shock citizens 
into action. Some now appear less hor- 
rible than they did even three years ago. 
But the organization of the community 
for effective and popularly controlled 
government is more imperative than 
ever, now that the war is over and we 
can no longer ignore problems of com- 
munal living, with their national and 
international ramifications and implica- 
tions. 


PLANNING SERVICES 


In spite of the irritations and ag- 
gravations of wartimes, local govern- 
ments have been able to function with 
relative ease during a period of wide- 
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spread employment, increased revenues, 
deferment of public works, and practi- 
cally no expansion of public services. 
This period is coming to its end with 
little planning of comprehensive and in- 
terrelated governmental programs to 
meet imminent and, in some instances, 
emergent postwar problems of urban 
and suburban land use, housing, public 
health, education, public safety, police 
and fire protection, urban transit, air 
transportation, recreation, libraries, 
utilities, and other public works. “Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof”: 
as to the future, it is generally expected 
that when necessary the economy will 
be supported by Federal spending. 
There is no doubt that in the event 
of a postwar depression the Federal 
Government will undertake a huge pub- 
lic works and relief program. It is also 
likely that a public works program will 
be undertaken to cushion the economy 
in order to prevent a serious depression. 
It is also certain that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to a less extent state gov- 
ernments, will encourage through grants- 
in-aid the expansion of plant, equipment, 
and services in old functions and the 
assumption of new functions. ‘There 
remain, however, the unanswered ques- 
tions of what is to be built, wkere it is 
to be located, whom it is to serve, how 
its function will be affected by existing 
facilities and services, and how, in turn, 
it will affect the solution of other com- 
munal, regional, and national problems. 
As our metropolitan cities are now 
politically organized, these questions are 
raised and considered, if at all, in ref- 
erence to areal fragments of the city and 
functional fragments of communal life. 
As Lewis Mumford has said, “good 
planning, today more than ever, is not 
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a matter of putting through an iso- 
lated project: it is above all a matter 
of co-ordination.” It is a question of 
efficiency in that the problem is to use 
limited resources in such a manner as 
to realize most effectively those values 
that enhance life throughout the city 
and its hinterland. The disintegrated 
political organization of our metro- 
politan cities results in inefficient and 
ineffective government. There is no 
metropolitan coverage of essential func- 
tions and services. There is a wide 
disparity between needs in various parts 
of the metropolitan area for essential 
services, and a wide difference in finan- 
cial ability to provide these services. 


Tax RATES AND MUNICIPAL SERVICES 


Herbert A. Simon has analyzed in de- 
tail the relationship between municipal 
tax rates, levies, and service levels in 
ten municipalities of the San Francisco 
Bay Area. There is wide variation in 
levels of services in the ten segments of 
the area, together with a noticeably nar- 
rower variation, except for the industrial 
enclave of Emeryville, in tax rates. 


Whatever the precise explanation, the evi- 
dence renders it very unlikely that the 
service levels which now prevail in these 
ten cities represent any reasoned decision 
on the part of citizens or their councilmen 
that they wish a particular level of service 
and are willing to pay a particular tax rate 
to obtain that service. The existing level 
of service must be admitted to be on the 
whole an historical accident resulting from 
the coincidence, in a particular area, of a 
given requirement for governmental serv- 
ices with a given aggregate of taxable prop- 


erty.1 


Furthermore, it is difficult and often 
impossible for the community to con- 
trol its social and economic life. The 
quality and sufficiency of many func- 


1 Herbert A. Simon, Fiscal Aspects of Metro- 
politan Consolidation (Berkeley, 1943), p. 54. 


tions of government in a suburb are of 
as much interest and significance to a 
citizen of the central municipality as - 
are the activities of his own munici- 
pal government. The suburbanite fre- 
quently has a greater interest in the 
government of the place in which he 
works than he has in the one in which 
he sleeps. As our metropolitan cities 
are now organized, the suburban resi- 
dent has no share in open and re- 
sponsible control of the government of 
the central municipality. Nor can resi- 
dents of the latter share in the develop- 
ment of governmental policies and their 
administration in the suburban mu- 
nicipalities. 

The dominant theme in almost all 
movements to integrate local govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas has been 
“economy” and “lower taxes.” There 
is evidence, however, that during the 
war increasing attention has been given 
to the problem of organizing the metro- 
politan community. for the positive pur- 
poses of establishing the conditions of 
popular control of community develop- 
ment and of facilitating government ac- 
tion. Simon has shown that the equali- 
zation of the level of services in the 
metropolitan areas of Chicago and San 
Francisco Bay will not result in a lower 
tax rate unless the level of services in 
the central municipality is appreciably 
lowered. This is not likely to happen. 
It was well understood that the forma- 
tion of Greater New York would mean 
an increased tax rate for the borough of 
Manhattan. In the ten years following 
consolidation there was a sharp upward 
trend in expenditures and funded debt. 
The increase was the consequence of the 
construction of streets, sewers, water 
supply and distribution systems, bridges, 
docks, ferries, and rapid transit. A sub- 
stantial portion of the additional ex- 
penditures was for facilities and serv- 
ices in the area consolidated with the 
old city of New York. 
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Positive GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 
" EMPHASIZED 


The ninety programs entered in the 
Boston Contest of 1944 were by the 
terms of the contest directed toward the 
solution of metropolitan Boston’s prob- 
lems of industrial and commercial de- 
velopment, transportation, residential 
and recreational development, welfare, 
and education, To a less degree, be- 
cause the authors’ attention was not 
focused upon a particular area, the pro- 
posals for regional councils entered in 
the 1943 contest sponsored by the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
and many of the articles in Public Man- 
agement on “Planning for Postwar Mu- 
nicipal Services,” were also concerned 
with the effect of disintegrated local gov- 
ernment in metropolitan areas on the 
planning and execution of established, 
emergent, or future governmental pro- 
grams.” 

Another reason for emphasizing posi- 
tive governmental programs instead of 
tax reduction through economy, or of 
integration for the sake of integration, 
is that the history of consolidation cam- 
paigns in this country demonstrates the 
narrow appeal of the old slogans to the 
electorate of central city and suburbs. 
Constitutions and statutes require sub- 
mission of the propositions to popular 
vote, and in many states legislative ap- 
proval must also be secured at some 
stage of the campaign. In all our large 
municipalities and in many of their 
suburbs, a large, if not the greater, por- 
tion of the electorate is in the lowet in- 


2 See International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Planning for Postwar Municipal Services 
(Chicago, 1945); American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, Organization for Metropolitan 
Planning (Chicago, 1943); The Boston Con- 
test of 1944 (Boston University Press, 1945); 
J. P. Harris, “The State and the Cities” (p. 
55), and H. A. Simon, “State-Local Relations 
in City Planning” (p. 68), State Government, 
April 1945. 


come group. In most metropolitan cen- 
ters, organized labor is becoming more 
articulate in pressing its demands for 
governmental services and regulations. 

What is more significant for the fu- 
ture, labor groups are perfecting and 
extending their organized effort to elect 
local public officials favorable to their 
program. The recent Detroit election, 
whatever the result of the runoff, is as 
portentous for this country as was the 
widespread election, beginning after 
World War I, of Labor members to 
English local governing bodies. Or- 
ganized and unorganized labor would 
probably be suspicious of, if not hostile 
toward, any proposal coming from a 
metropolitan districts citizens council 
whose membership is principally com- 
posed of “interests which have a large 
financial stake in the region” and of 
interests dependent upon them for finan- 
cial support. 

Labor is not the only group, of course, 
with a basic stake in the government of 
the city, nor is labor a homogeneous 
body of one mind on governmental af- 
fairs. ` The politics of a large munici- 
pality and its suburbs are, it has been 
well said, “as much of a tangle and as 
full of movement as a canful of angle- 
worms.” Governmental programs must 
be planned to meet the needs of many 
groups, and many groups must be 
brought into the planning process, I 
emphasize, however, that all too often 
in the past, chambers of commerce, tax- - 
payers’ organizations, and civic groups 
have not taken labor into their counsel, 
and that it is more certain today than 
ever before that they thereby invite de- 
feat at the polls.‘ 

3 See the list of organizations proposed to be 
represented on the Citizens Council suggested 
by Henry I. Harriman and his associates 
(Boston Contest of 1944, pp. 80-81), and par- . 
ticularly John W. Agnew’s list (p. 119). See 
also the suggestions of Professor Frederick J. 


Adams and associates, p. 117. 
í See Victor Jones, Metropolitan Govern- 
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TYPES oF METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 


A number of devices to provide metro- 
politan coverage of governmental plan- 
ning and administration have been pro- 
posed and used in this and other 
countries. They have been of varying 
value and applicability in different 
times and places. Some of these de- 
vices, such as the following, involve 
few or no immediate changes in the 
existing structural pattern of local gov- 
ernment: (1) the grant of jurisdiction 
to, and the provision of services by, the 
central municipality outside its boun- 
daries; (2) the establishment of ad hoc 
authorities; (3) intergovernmental ar- 
rangements; (4) the extension of state 
administration; and (5) the extension 
of federal administration. Any of these 
devices can be carried so far as to in- 
volve the atrophy of existing structure. 
Such logic is unlikely to be pursued in 
the welter of metropolitan politics. 
They are, then, to be considered as 
stopgaps, or steppingstones. to a com- 
prehensive unit of local government for 
the entire metropolitan area. 

The devices which give greater prom- 
ise, however, of solving the problems of 
metropolitan government require funda- 
mental changes in the structure of ex- 

isting units: (1) annexation of con- 
tiguous territory or consolidation of 
adjacent municipalities; (2) city-county 
consolidation or separation; (3) merg- 
ing of special authorities with either the 
central municipality or the county; 
(4) transformation of an area-wide spe- 
cial authority into a multifunction unit 
of government; (5) reorganization of 





ment (Chicago, 1942), pp. 248-342. Grace 
Kneedler has developed indices for the classifi- 
cation of municipalities of over 10,000 popu- 
Jation by economic characteristics, which will 
be valuable in studying the diversity within 
the metropolitan area that, under modern sys- 
tems of communication, constitutes its social 
and economic unity. Municipal Year Book 
(Chicago, 1945), pp. 30-38, 48-68. 


the urban county and the transfer to it 
of metropolis-wide municipal functions: 
(6) establishment of a “federated” mu-’ 
nicipal government for the metropolitan 
area; and (7) creation of a metropolitan 
city-state. 

These devices are not mutually ex- 
clusive; in fact, it will probably be ` 
necessary from the very nature of poli- 
tics in a democracy to resort to several 
methods to secure a satisfactory local 
government for the larger metropolitan 
areas. There are, however, disadvan- 
tages in the use of some of these devices. 
Annexation to the central municipality 
invariably arouses too much opposition 
to depend on it to bring the metro- 
politan population under one govern- 
ment. The exercise of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction and intergovernmental ar- 
rangements, other than within a nar- 
row feld, are both inadequate to 
achieve integration in large, governmen- 
tally fragmentized metropolitan areas. 
City-county separation is more of a dis- 
integrative than an integrative device. 
Special authorities increase the number 
of local governments and further diffuse 
political responsibility. They should be 
used only under very special circum- 
stances, and then only as a temporary 
expedient. Federal and state activity 
should supplement and encourage lo- 
cally responsible metropolitan govern- 
ments rather than serve as a substitute 
for them.. Metropolitan city-states are 
probably the most remotely realizable 
of all possible schemes of metropolitan 
government. 

Without excluding the concurrent or 
temporary use of any other device, as 
long as they are recognized as stopgaps 
or as steppingstones to a compendious, 
integrated unit of local government for ` 
the entire metropolitan area, four types 
of metropolitan government appear most 

5See J. W. Mountin and N. L. Norman, 


“Joint City-County Health Units,” in Munici- 
pal Year Book, 1945, pp. 308-23. 
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likely to achieve the objectives of such 

„a government: (1) a reorganized and 
municipalized urban county; (2) a con- 
solidated city-county; (3) a “federated” 
metropolitan government; and (4) a 
multifunction special authority. The 
end product will be the same, except for 
differences in details, whichever device 
is used. Each would result in a metro- 
politan municipal corporation. 


REGIONAL ASPECTS 


The major need at this time is for 
research on specific metropolitan areas 
resulting in co-operative planning of im- 
mediate and long-run programs. Each 
metropolis has its own complex of prob- 
lems, institutional resources, interest 
groups, and so forth, that make general 
diagnosis and prescription useless and 
dangerous. For instance, to name only 
one factor, Los Angeles has at hand a 
highly municipalized county, and Bos- 
ton a special district, which already 
exercises several functions. It is this 
specific time-space reference that makes 
the Boston Contest of 1944 the most 
valuable contribution in this field since 
the Chicago studies of the early thirties. 
The team under the chairmanship of 
Professor Carl J. Friedrich, which won 
first prize, is now developing a more 
elaborate and specific program which 
will undoubtedly utilize many sugges- 
tions in the other 89 programs entered 
in the contest and critically evaluate the 
assumptions and conclusions of others 
who have for a long time and in many 
countries been seeking to understand 
and solve the problem.® 

Eleven specific proposals to solve the 
problems of disintegrated metropolitan 
government have been published in the 
last two years. Two of the proposals 
call for the creation of unofficial re- 


_ CI should add Herbert A. Simon’s Fiscal 
Aspects of Metropolitan Consolidation (1943) 
to their short list of publications which de- 
serve special attention. 


gional councils to study specific prob- 
lems of the area, recommend govern- 
mental and nongovernmental action to 
solve them, exert the influence of the 
council to secure the co-operation of in- 
terested governmental agencies, and de- 
velop and carry on an intensive and ex- 
tensive educational and promotional 
campaign to rally public support for its 
programs and to nourish regional loyal- 
ties and interests.” Citizen participa- 
tion is also emphasized in the other 
proposals, but in each some type of 
governmental agency is recommended 
with powers ranging from advice and 
research to construction and operation 


- of huge public works. 


OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL PLANNING 
COUNCILS 


William Stanley Parker considers that 
the problems of metropolitan Boston 
can be adequately met through the es- 
tablishment of a co-ordinative planning 
agency to be known as the Boston Re- 
gional Council, to consist of a Council 
Executive Committee appointed by a 
conference of mayors and chairmen of 
boards of selectmen of the region, and 
of two local representatives of each mu- 
nicipality. The local representatives in 
each instance shall be the chairman of 
the local planning board and the chair- 
man of a local citizens advisory com- 
mittee. The Regional Council 


should not take over or appear to take 
over any of the regular local planning func- , 
tions. This is vital. The Regional Council 
must be a co-ordinating planning agency, 
making studies that are beyond the normal 
and proper scope of local planning. Simi- 
larly it should not take over regional studies 
that are the proper function of the State 
Planning Board. From both angles the Re- 
gional Council should co-ordinate, supple- 

T Proposals for regional councils by O’Brien 
Boldt (p. 30) and by C. McKim Norton and 
Frederick P, Clark (p. 64) in Organization for 
Metropolitan Planning issued by American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials (1943). 
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ment, and support the work of the local 
and state planning agencies and should 
carefully avoid supplanting or appearing to 
supplant them® 


Although Norman J. Gordon con- 
siders the ideal setup for effective met- 
ropolitan planning to be a planning 
agency as part of a full-fledged metro- 
politan government, he is principally 
concerned with the creation of a re- 
gional planning commission to function 
similarly to the one suggested by Mr. 
Parker for the Boston area. He em- 
phasizes that a regional council of this 
type is desirable only because a metro- 
politan government is unattainable at 
this time. His regional council would 
consist of a planning commission of 
seven members serving overlapping 
terms of seven years and appointed by 
the municipal chief executives of the 
area, an officials advisory council chosen 
by the municipal legislative bodies, and 
a citizens advisory council to be chosen 
by the chairman of the planning com- 
mission. When plans are approved by 
the regional planning commission they 
are to be referred 


to the local governments concerned through 
their chief executives. Their reactions to 
the recommendations of the report rest a 
great deal on how well the planning com- 
mission has “sold” the report to the ad- 
visory council, and how great a share in 
its creation they feel they have. If the 
citizens and officials councils have had an 
active share in the formulation of the 
recommendations, if the logic of the plan 
has been well demonstrated, both public 
and private sentiment will be on the side 
of the planning commission.* 


Harvey F. Pinney says that “the 
point of departures for planning is 
things as they are.” One of the “things 
that are” is the existing pattern of local 
government in metropolitan areas. He 


8 Boston Contest of 1944, pp. 147-48. 
8 Organisation for Metropolitan Planning, 
pp. 30-50. 


anticipates continuation of the trend to- 
ward “simplification and consolidation 

. in order to obtain a more profes-" 
sional and orderly performance of cer- 
tain highly important governmental serv- 
ices,” and that the “proliferation of ad ` 
hoc agencies may take on a somewhat 
different character. The total number 
of such agencies may well increase, but 
very likely the size and jurisdiction of 
the average unit will also increase, and 
also, very likely, such ‘agencies will be 
more adequately tied in with the larger 
governmental units.” On the assump- 
tion, then, that a regional government 
cannot be set up in the near future, he 
proposes a regional council to function 
along with the existing governmental 
structure. 

The regional council would consist of 
nine members: three representing the 
Federal Government (generally, a plan- 
ner, an economist, and an engineer); 
three representing the state government 
(generally, a planner to represent the 
state at large, an experienced local gov- 
ernment man, and a highway or traffic 


. engineer); and three to represent the 


central municipality (an economist and 
one each to represent the city’s interests 
in housing and in health). There would 
be no specific representation of the sub- 
urban area. . 


LEGISLATIVE Power WITHOUT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The council would not be a technical 
review body, but would have the legis- 
lative power to prevent, by the with- 
holding of its approval, specified types 
of action by the agencies under its 
jurisdiction. Mr. Pinney rejects “the 
extreme of making the regional council 
a full-fledged legislative body,” by giv- 
ing it only the power of negation. 

A decision, by an agency empowered 
to make such a decision, as to what 
shall or shall not be public policy is 
legislation, and any authority “to pre- 


- ‘ 
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vent unwise departures” from a previ- 
ously declared public policy is legisla- 
tive authority. 

For some time an influential segment 
of city planners has urged that plan- 
ning statutes and ordinances be drawn 
so as to give planners the power to de- 
_ cide important questions of public 
policy without the interference or ob- 
struction of politicians. Recently there 
has been an increasing number of inti- 
mations that public officials should al- 
low so-called citizen groups to make 
their decisions for them. There is no 
way to prevent the exertion of influence 
on public officials, even if it were de- 
sirable; and it is highly desirable that 
interested groups advise public officials, 
urge their programs upon them, be 
alert, critical, and hold them responsible 
for their official behavior. 

Friedrich and his associates. proposed 
a bona fide body politic to govern met- 
ropolitan Boston—a body with au- 
thority and jurisdiction over limited 
functions—instead of a “cauncil” of 
unofficial standing. 


We believe citizen participation to be 
absolutely essential to any effective prog- 
ress in the metropolitan community. At 
the same time, we suggest that this partici- 
pation can only be lasting and attractive to 
the ablest and most alert individuals and 
groups if it springs from true responsi- 
bility. No amount of ballyhoo of the pro- 
motional and publicity type will take the 
place of genuine democratic citizenship.?° 


The limitations on the legislative 
power which Friedrich and his associ- 
ates propose for the democratized and 
expanded Boston Metropolitan District 
are based on different assumptions from 
those of Pinney. There would be a 
division of local legislative authority 
between the metropolitan district and 
the cities and towns. The Metropolitan 
Authority would “exercise those joint 


10 Boston Contest of 1944, p. 24, 


functions which are clearly metropolitan 
in nature.” “ There would be a district 
manager and a planning commission, 
but 


the responsibility for making decisions con- 
cerning policy, for defending such policies 
before the public and for furnishing the 
political leadership in the metropolitan 
community would be placed in the council 
and its chairman. The council retains the 
authority to enact ordinances, to make ap- 
propriations, and to enact comprehensive 
plans for metropolitan development.” 


FEDERAL-STATE-METROPOLITAN 
RELATIONS 


The proposals of Pinney and of 
Charles Eliot, by providing for the ac- 
tive participation of the state and Fed- 
eral governments in the metropolitan 
government, emphasize that the prob- 
lem is not alone one of the local gov- 
ernment of the metropolis, but of the 
co-ordination of government itself in 
order to realize effectively the objectives 
of government. As Eliot says, 


. the Federal interest is nòt alone in the 
interstate aspects of the problem. Not 
enough interest has been attached in the 
past to the role of the Federal Government 
in metropolitan affairs. For years city 
planning technicians over the country have 
been concerned over the attitude of Fed- 
eral Agencies toward city planning. Too 
often the Federal Bureaus have said, “We 
will build this post office or carry on our 
harbor or flood control work the way we 
please and regardless of your civic center 
plans, zoning plans, or other development 
proposals of the local community.” The 
attitude has been, “Do it our way, or we 
won't play.” Somehow or other the Fed- 
eral Government has got to be made a part 
of the team for metropolitan develop- 
ment,?2 


Eliot proposes the creation of a Fed- 
eral Boston Corporation, to be incorpo- 
rated under Federal law, with funds 


11 Ibid., p. 9. 
13 Ibid., p. 133. 
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provided by subscription to stock by 
the various governments. He suggests 
that at the beginning the Federal Gov- 
ernment subscribe to 50 per cent of the 
stock, the state to 25 per cent, and the 
municipalities of' the area to the re- 
mainder on the basis of their assessed 
values, population, or a combination 
thereof. Voting control would be in 
proportion to investment, but in order 
“to prevent domination by one interest, 
a ‘veto over action’ without the agree- 
ment of the state, or a majority of the 
municipalities, would necessitate a ref- 
erendum to the people of the Metro- 
politan Area.” The Corporation would 
not have the power to tax, and there- 
fore, Eliot says, it would “be a service 
organization, not a government.” The 
Tennessee Valley Authority and other 
government corporations are govern- 
mental instrumentalities, however, and 
Eliot, like Pinney, overlooks the impli- 
cations and consequences of the au- 
thority to make public policy decisions. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
Federal and state governments will be 
increasingly concerned with the same 
problems that local governments in 
metropolitan areas must face; that 
what any government does within a 
metropolitan area, and indeed what it 
does outside the area, affects what the 
other governments do or wish to do. 
The state of Massachusetts would not 
lose any of this interest if the Boston 
Metropolitan District were converted 
into a local agency. Frederick J. Adams 
` and his associates, probably for this 
reason, recommend that the Metropoli- 
tan District Commission remain a state 
agency,1® 

Federal agencies, particularly those 
administering grants-in-aid, are in a 
position to encourage the integration of 
local government in metropolitan areas. 
One of the conditions for grants-in-aid 


18 Boston Contest of 1944, pp. 114~15. 


in such fields as public health, educa- 
tion, public housing, urban redevelop- 
ment, highways, and other public ‘works’ 
should be the justification of particular 
projects in terms of metropolitan needs 
and the effect of the project on other 
governmental programs in the metro- 
politan area. The Wagner-Ellender na- 
tional housing bill, for instance, requires 
that Federal-aid redevelopments “shall 
conform to the locally approved rede- 
velopment plan and be consistent with 
the interests of the locality as a 
whole.” ** The term “locality”? should 
be defined in the bill to include the en- 
tire metropolitan area. 

The recently organized Board of In- 
tergovernmental Relations on the Pa- 
cific Coast, with equal representation of 
Federal agencies, state governments, and 
cities and counties, promises to provide 
a medium of communication, policy 
planning, and discussion among policy- 
determining and policy-influencing off- 
cials of all levels of government. There 
is no reason why regional subcommit- 
tees should not function in each of the 
four large metropolitan areas on the 
coast. 

An intensive analysis should be made 
of the methods, the organization, and 
the accomplishments of the wartime 
“co-ordinating” agencies such as the 
President’s Committee for Congested 
Production Areas, the Office of Com- 
munity War Services in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, the Office for Civilian 
Defense and the state and regional war 
councils, and the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements in the War Production 
Board. 

There is great need in the transition 
period for an over-all Federal agency to 
continue the studies and the encourage- 
ment of co-operation that were stopped 
with the liquidation of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. : 

14S, 1342, 79th Cong., Ist sess., introduced 
August 1, 1945. 
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The field offices of the Bureau of the 
Budget now located in Dallas, Denver, 
‘Chicago, and San Francisco will un- 


doubtedly give increasing attention to’ 


the problems of intergovernmental rela- 
tions. They can hardly escade a widen- 
ing of their interest, caught as they are 
between the local implications of na- 
tional problems and programs and the 
national implications of local problems 
and programs. 


Lewis Mumford has posed the al- 
ternatives facing us, now that the war 
is over, of humanizing the city or of 


dehumanizing the people of the city. 
The alternatives ‘can no longer be 
avoided by flight from congested cen- 
ters to the suburbs, for we have learned 
that congestion follows us in our flight 
and that too many of us are left be- 
hind to live in various gradations of 
slums. The congested” portions of the 
city must be reconstructed and the dis- 
persal of population must be consciously 
directed to avoid’ waste of money, re- 
sources, and energy without achieving 
the kind of community we want to live 
in: Before the physical city can be re- 
built, its government must be recon- . 
structed. 


Victor Jones, Ph.D., is assistant professor of political science at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and a staff member of the San Francisco field office of the United 


States Bureau of the Budget. 
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versity. He has taught at IHirois Institute of Technology and served on the staff of the 
Tenth Regional War Labor Board and the President's Committee for Congested Produc- 
tion Areas. He is the author of Metropolitan Government (1942). 


Municipal Land Policy and Control 


By Myrezs S. 


HE topic “municipal land policy 
and control” raises three general 
questions: 

1. What should the land policy of a 
community be? 

2. Under what conditions can a com- 
munity define and implement such a 
policy? 

3. What are the most economical 
means by which a community can im- 
plement its policy? 


Poricy GOALS 


It is not difficult today to state what 
the land policy of an urban community 
in the United States should be. Sev- 
eral decades of controversy and experi- 
mentation, of much near disaster and of 
some success, have established certain 
indubitable facts: 

1. that every use of land (and of its 
associated resources) in a community 
affects every other use, creating a rela- 
tion of complete interdependence, from 
all perspectives, of all land use and de- 
velopment, whether for homes, streets, 
stores, or factories and whether for 
“public” or “private” purposes; + 

2. that the efficiency with which a 
community uses its land vitally affects 
not only the quality of the housing of 
the poor or the beauty of the commu- 
nity, but also the functioning of all of 
the basic components or institutions 
(character-molding, productive, servic- 
ing) by which the community seeks its 
values, and, hence, the real income of 
all the people in the community—the 
characters they can develop,? the cul- 

1 The literature on all the points here listed 
is vast. Charles Abrams, Revolution in Land 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1939), offers a 
good introduction, See also R G Tugwell, 
“The Real Estate Dilemma” (1942) 2 Public 


Administration Review 27. 
2 Important new information about the re- 
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ture they can acquire and transmit, 
their health, the quality and security of 
their standard of living, the quality and 
amount of their recreation, the de- 
mocracy of their institutions, and so on 
with respect to all their values; and 

3. that the uses and development of 
land are subject, not to some mysteri- 
ous, unmanageable “natural forces,” but 
rather to man’s own institutions and 
practices, and that these institutions and 
practices can be molded and guided— 
and are in fact constantly being molded 
and guided, however unconscious par: 
ticular decision-makers may be of the 
effects of their action—toward the se- 
curing of definite, predeterminable goals. 

The common consensus today of in- 
formed observers is, therefore, that the 
land policy of a community, like its 
policy with respect to any other re- 
source, should be designed to implement 
its total policy—that is, designed to 
further to the utmost the efforts of its 
people to secure for themselves all of 
the basic values for which the commu- 
nity exists.” . 

In contemporary democratic society 
the basic values for which a commu- 
nity is maintained, whatever its size 
and whatever its position in the hier- 


lationship between character and environment 
is being offered by Kardiner, Linton, and as- 
sociates See Abram Kardiner and Ralph 
Linton, The Individual and His Society (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939); 
Kardiner, et al., The Psychological Frontiers 
of Society (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945). 

8 Such was the consistent theme of the publi- 
cations of-the National Resources Planning 
Board. Particularly eloquent and suggestive 
statements can be found in Charles S, Ascher, 
Better Cities (1942) and in NRPB, National 
Resources Development Report for 1943, II 
Urban Conservation and Development (cred- 
ited to Eliot, Mitchell, and Wirth). 
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archical structure of communities, are 
commonly stated in terms ọf a wider 
` sharing of power, respect, knowledge, 
income, safety, health, and character, 
and of all the other values that con- 
tribute to the dignity of the individual 
and the possibilities of his maturing 
his latent talents, without discrimina- 
tion, into socially valued expression.* 
The frst appropriate questions for one 
who would identify the land policy of a 
community in such a society are, there- 
fore, of the following order: Just what 
are the optimum standards of health, 
character, safety, respect, access to 
knowledge, real income, general partici- 
pation in the making of important de- 
cisions, and so on that this community 


can afford? How, specifically, can the _ 


material environment, the more or less 
Permanent forms, of this community be 
shaped, molded or remolded, to facili- 
tate to utmost the fullest achievement 
of each and all of ‘the desired values— 
the development of personalities with 
the characters, values, and skills ap- 
propriate to a free society and to the 
peculiar requirements of the commu- 
nity; the effective transmission, from 
generation to generation, of the cultural 
inheritance of the community; the 
democratic and efficient ordering of co- 
operative activity for the achievement 
of group purposes; easy access to 
modes of making a living, on respected 
jobs, and the maximum development of 
the resources of the community for the 
production of real income; the highest 
degree of physical and mental health 
and general well-being of an energetic 


4 For fuller statement see Harold D. Lass- 
well and Myres S. McDougal, ‘Legal Educa- 
tion and Public Policy: Professional Training 
in the Public Interest” (1943) 52 Vale Law 
Journal 203; and a forthcoming Report on 
Regional Planning as Applied to New Eng- 
land, by the Directive Committee on Regional 
Planning, Yale University. See also Con- 
necticut Post-War Planning Board, Interim 
Report (1944). 


and creative citizenry; the most effi- 


cient development and operation of all 


public utilities and services; maximum 
access to knowledge, to skill training, to 
opportunities for the full enjoyment, 
both active and passive, of leisure time, 
and to a balanced flow of realistic fact, 
opinion, and comment about public af- 
fairs; maximum protection from con- 
temporary instruments of war; and so 
on? How must the institutions or or- 
ganizational practice of the community 
with respect to the use and develop- 
ment of land be altered or adapted to 
promote the achievement of all of these 
values? How can specific goals be set 
and secured? What programs and ac- 
tion are required? 

It is obvious that answers to ques- 
tions of this order must vary from com- 
munity to community end from time to 
time within any given community. Ef- 
fective, working answers depend upon 
variables both within and without a 
community that are constantly chang- 
ing. Within a community there are 
such variables as the number and char- 
acteristics of the people, the existing 
distribution of values and current levels 
of aspiration, the major institutions and 
organizational practices of the commu- 
nity and their efficiency, and the re- 
sources, natural and man-made, that 
are available for development, includ- 
ing all the possible variations in topog- 
raphy, climate, gedlogic structure, ac- 
cess to waters, and so on, and in 
technology and existing development. 
Without a community are all the other 
communities (state, regional, national, 
global) of which this particular com- 
munity is a constituent member, and all 
the changes in similar relevant variables 
within these communities and in their 
relations to each other and in their ef- 
fects on this particular community. It 
is now generally agreed that a com- 
munity which seeks, under such condi- 
tions, to achieve and maintain a sound 
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policy in the use of its land and other 
resources must perform, concurrently 
and continuously, certain interrelated 
intelligence functions: 

1. It must clarify its collective goals, 
from basic democratic values through 
master plan to, blueprints for specific 
projects; 

2. it must achieve a continuous audit 
of the extent to which its goals are being 
achieved and a continuous reappraisal 
of the changing conditions, both within 
‘and without the community, which de- 
termine the extent to which its goals 
can be achieved; 

3. it must select, as rationally as pos- 
sible, the most appropriate kind of ac- 
tion, governmental or voluntary, for the 
execution of its plans and programs and 
attempt to secure the most appropriate 
steps in execution necessary at each 
level of government, from local to in- 
ternational; and, finally, 

4. it must follow up and see that 
execution is actually effected or that the 
people of the community are so in- 
formed that they may take whatever 
political ‘action may be within their 
power or they may deem appropriate." 

It may, therefore, be concluded, in a 
more complete form of statement, that 
the land policy of an urban community 
in the United States today should be to 
establish and maintain administrative 
machinery adequate to plan and to im- 
plement plans for the use of its land 
and other resources, under whatever 
conditions it may confront, in the way 
that will most effectively promote all of 
the major values of its people. Though 
clearly indicated by the lessons of the 
past, this conclusion is rendered still 
more imperative by the portents of the 
future. Even before the atomic bomb 
and other recent technological develop- 


5A fuller exposition of these functions is 
contained in the forthcoming report on re- 
gional planning referred to in the previous 
note. 


ments, there were those who questioned 
whether our cities could survive. To- 
day these cities, whether one regards ` 
them as the prize monstrosities or the 
finest flower of our civilization, face 
more uncertainties than ever before in 
their history. Yet, whatever may hap- 
pen to the present structures of steel, 
mud, and masonry, one can safely as- 
sume that some form of metropolitan, 
communal life will survive as long as 
man. The paramount problem is to 
make the transition to the future with 
as little loss, and as much increase, as 
possible in'basic human values. It is 
only by that clear prevision of goal, 
careful calculation of probabilities, and 
deliberate, objective appraisal of alter- 


„native means, which we call “planning,” 


that our cities can hope to effect such 
a transition. 


Tue Connpitions oF Poricy 


The conditions under which a com- 
munity will define and implement a 
land policy appropriate to the times 
depend, of course, largely upon the un- 
derstanding of its people and upon their 
willingness to apply the necessary skills 
to create the indispensable institutions. 
When the people of a community un- 
derstand the relation of interdepend- 
ence between the efficiency with which 
they use and develop their land and 
their achievement of all of their basic 
values, and when they understand that 
the efficiency with which they use their 
land depends not upon occult forces but 
upon their own institutions and prac- 
tices, and that these institutions and 
practices can be easily altered, without 
loss of fundamental freedoms or danger 
of community bankruptcy, greatly to 
increase their achievement of values, 
they can be expected to act decisively 
and effectively. The strength of the 
contemporary demands for urban de- 
velopment, for more regional authori- 
ties like or even better than the Ten- 
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nessee Valley Authority, and for useful 
public works of all kinds suggests that 
‘the requisite understanding is spread- 
ing through the Nation and that all ele- 
ments of the population are coming to 
appreciate that their own specific, long- 
term best interests are tied up in the 
creation and maintenance of an efficient 
material environment. Experts will no 
doubt continue their educational efforts, 
aided by new media of communication, 
and technological improvements in the 
instruments of power production, trans- 
portation, and destruction are likely to 
make the lessons so obvious that no 
recondite ‘knowledge or unusual intel- 
lectual ability will be needed for their 
comprehension. A public opinion is in 
the making, it would appear, that not 
only will support but may even demand 
great undertakings. 


EcoNnoMiIc MEANS 


The legal, administrative, and fiscal 
tools necessary to great undertakings in 
the molding of efficient material en- 
vironments for our communities are at 
hand for the using. All of these tools 
have been thoroughly tested in one 
community or another and none of them 
involve any dangers to our fundamental 
freedoms or raise any threatening spec- 
ters of community bankruptcy. The 
probabilities are, on the contrary, that 
these tools will be needed to preserve 
fundamental freedoms and to avoid 
public and private bankruptcy. 

It may be worth while to recall 
briefly the specific functional tasks that 
are involved in molding an efficient com- 
munity environment and making it 
available to the consumer, and to note 
the variety of legal tools that are avail- 
able to aid in the performance of these 
tasks. The more important specific 
functional tasks are these: 

1. determining the over-all physical 
design or ground-plan of the commu- 
nity (arranging the location of roads, 


streets, public improvements, utilities, 
municipal centers, residential neighbor- 
hoods, and industrial, commercial, and, 
business sites in such a way as to pro- ` 
mote the most efficient functioning of all 
the basic community components); 

2. controlling the specific uses of pat- 
ticular parcels of land within the over- 
all physical design; 

3. controlling the quantity of land 
which can be devoted to specific uses 
within the over-all design; 

4, securing the actual development 
and improvement of the land, (a) by 
public agencies and (b) by private en- 
terprise, in accordance with the basic 
plan to promote the major purposes of 
the community; 

5. ensuring that the quality of the 
improvements (health and safety of 
homes, factories, and so on) offered to 
the consumer meets at least the minimal 
standards thought desirable by the com- 
munity; and 

6. ensuring that both sites and im- 
provements (not only for homes but 
for all community purposes) are made 
available to consumers at prices they 
can afford to pay. 

For securing the performance of each 
of these specific tasks, by bringing to 
bear the resources and powers not only 
of a particular urban community but 
also of the larger communities of which 
it is a member, there exists a great 
variety of legal tools. Without pretense 
of completeness, some of the more im- 
portant of these may be mentioned. 
For securing the physical design of the 
community there are planning and zon- 
ing laws, street and subdivision control, 
and public purchase and ownership. 
For, controlling the uses of particular 
parcels of land there are zoning laws, 
restrictive covenants, and public owner- 
ship. For regulating the quantity of 
land that can be devoted to specific uses 
there are subdivision controls, building 
regulation, zoning laws, and public 
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ownership. For expediting improve- 
. ment by the community itself or other 
_ public authorities there are taxing, 
spending, lending, borrowing; and own- 
ing powers, capital budgets, condemna- 
tion procedures (including excess con- 
demnation), and special assessments. 
For encouraging the fullest possible de- 
yelopment by private enterprise, in ac- 
cordance with the basic plan, there are 
tested, but largely unused, possibilities 
in the reform of a regressive tax system, 
in the modernization of title-recording 
procedures, in the provision of credit, 
and in the loan, subject to proper 
regulation, of public powers such as 
that of eminent domain.® For policing 
the quality of the improvements that 
are offered to the consumer there are 
the traditional tenement and factory 
laws, the building codes, requirements 
of compulsory repair, vacation, and 
demolition, inspection services (health, 
fire, construction), new appraisal tech- 
niques,” and public ownership. For 
ensuring prices within the reach of the 
consumer there are realistic zoning, 
taxation of sites for full economic rent 
for uses within basic plan, rent control, 
credit provision, rationalization of the 
building industry, and public ownership, 
with buying and selling for regulatory 
purposes. 

It is not intended by this itemization 
to suggest that all of these tools are 
presently available, in adequate form, 
to all urban communities in the United 
States. What is suggested is that there 
are no permanent constitutional diffi- 
culties to their being made quickly and 
effectively available. The constitu- 
tional issues with respect to all are 

8 See Comment, “Urban Redevelopment” 
(1944) 54 Yale L. J. 116. 

1 Pioneer work is being done by Dr. Wins- 
low’s Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 
of the American Public Health Association; 
see An Appraisal Method for Measuring the 
Quality of Housing: A Yardstick for Health 
Officers, Housing Officials and Planners (1945). 


posed in such completely malleable 
terms as “public purpose,” “public use,” 
“police power,” “due process,” and’ 
“reasonableness.” Judges quite appro- 
priately, despite occasional backing and 
filling by aberrational absolutists, write 
into words such as these whatever 
meaning the exigencies of the times and 
public opinion may demand; and these 
particular words have in fact in recent 
decades been so indefinitely expanded, - 
in accord with a much earlier tradi- 
tion,® that there is no longer a pos- 
sibility of their being subjected to any 
permanent, irrational limitation. To 
make all of these indispensable tools 
widely available to urban communities 
throughout the United States it is re- 
quired only that the states now adopt 
appropriate enabling legislation, after 
the best approved models, and that the 
Federal Government co-operate in a 
wise use of its fiscal powers. 


WANTED: A COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION 


It may be wondered, however, why 
with all these powers available’ there 
has been so little actual implementation 
in the United States of a rational mu- 
nicipal land policy. The reasons are 
not far to seek. There has been very 
little technically competent, expert land 


8 For references see Comment, “Public Land 
Ownership” (1943) 52 Yale L. J. 634, and 
Myres S. McDougal and Addison A. Muel- 
ler, “Public Purpose in Pubhc Housing: An 
Anachronism Reburied” (1942) 52 Fale L. J. 
42. The curious notion, beginning with the 
railroad subsidy cases of the last century, 
that “public purpose” precludes a community 
from improving its environment or providing 
essential services because under other condi- 
tions the same functions might be performed 
by “private enterprise” can be expected to dis- 
appear. See Tennessee Electric Power Co, v. 
T.V.A, 306 U. S. 118 (1939). Homer F. 
Carey, “Real Property: Post Depression and 
Future” (1943) 1 Journal of Legal and Po- 
litical Sociology 101 contains a realistic de- 
scription of past and probable future trends 
in the social obligations of real property. 
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planning in the United States. Mu- 
nicipalities have not established and 
“manned adequate agencies, and the 
states have not given adequate powers 
to the municipalities. Municipal units 
have not always had within their con- 
trol the whole “community” area that 
must be controlled if effective plans are 
to be made and implemented.® Within 
the area subject to municipal control, 
the powers indispensable to rational 
planning and action have not been co- 
ordinated into effective, integrated ad- 
ministration but have rather been 
scattered topsy-turvy and exercised hap- 
hazardly and episodically, or contra- 
dictorily, or not at all. Where com- 
prehensive plans have been made, they 
have seldom been continuously main- 
tained or put into action. 

The remedy is obvious in the evils. 
What is required is a new kind of ad- 
ministration—an administration which 


will cover the whole of a functionally . 


interdependent area; an administra- 
tion which will be charged with com- 
plete responsibility; and vested with 
adequate powers, for creating and main- 
taining an efficient physical environ- 
ment for the whole community; and 
an administration which is adequately 
staffed and with all the skills necessary 
to bring an independent, professional 
judgment to bear upon the long-term 
best interests of the whole community. 
Such an administration could perform 
all the intelligence functions of plan- 
ning. It could promote the clarifica- 
tion of community goals into specific 
blueprints, and prepare not only a 
master plan but a continuous series of 
plans for solving each of the problems 
of the community at the most appro- 
priate levels of government or by pri- 
vate enterprise. It could make the 


? The chaos of conflicting political jurisdic- 
tions is well described in Victor Jones, Metro- 
politan Government, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. i 


continuous study of the achievement of 
goals, and of the changing conditions 
which determine such achievement, re- 
quired for the wise development of the 
community. It could modernize the 
keeping of books about land with re- 
spect to titles, incumbrances, taxes, 
and valuations, and integrate all in- 
formational services for the benefit of 
the planner, the purchaser, the lender, 
and the taxer. It could prepare and en- 
force a rational design and land-use 
plan for the community. By realistic 
zoning,” recommendation of tax poli- 
cies, and purchase programs it could 
free the community’s lend of the exist- 
ing fantastic claim structures, miscalled 
“valuations,” and, hence, encourage ap- 
propriate development of private enter- 


_prise. It could rationalize and integrate 


the existing inspection and policing 
services with respect to the quality of 
improvements. Instead of preparing 
plans for pigeonholes or capital budgets 
for other departments to ignore, it 
could itself ensure that all necessary 
action is taken to implement its plans, 
Instead of building homes only for the 
community’s poor, it could build any 
other homes?! or public improvements 
or municipal centers or factories (as is 
presently done in some farsighted re- 
gions of the country) * that exigencies 
might require. It could recommend 
wise price policies to the appropriate 
agencies of government and it could 
buy and hold a reserve of land in com- 
munity ownership to promote all the 
purposes of the community. It could 

10 New attitudes toward “retroactive” zoning 
are described in Comment, “Amortization of 
Property Uses Not Conforming to Zoning 
Regulations” (1942) 9 University of Chicago 
Law Review 477. 

11 The excellent statement in Nathan Straus, 
The Seven Myths of Housing (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1944), could be generalized 
for broader ends. 

12 Note, “Municipal Subsidies and the In- 
dustrialization of the South” (1938) 42 Yale 
L. J. 1412, 
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remove the present overlappings, con- 
tradictions, inefficiencies, and inade- 
quacies in a community’s attempts to 
do all these things. The next step in 
the general effort to secure a rational 
land policy for urban communities in 
the United States would appear, there- 


fore, to be to attempt to secure the’ 


establishment, in each functionally in- 
terdependent community, of a Com- 
munity Development Administration 
with the broadest possible powers of 
planning and action. 

It is not suggested that by the estab- 
lishment of such a Community Develop- 
ment Administration an urban commu- 
nity in the United States can ensure 
either the fullest achievement of its total 
values or even an efficient material en- 
vironment. Too many of the variables 
which condition such achievements are 
obviously beyond the control of a local 
community, and dependent upon what 
is done at state, regional, and national, 
or even international, levels. What an 
adequate Community Development Ad- 
ministration could do with respect to 
such variables, however, would be so to 
clarify community goals and the condi- 
tions of their achievement that the com- 
munity could bring to bear any pres- 
sures at its disposal to secure action of 
the appropriate kind at the appropriate 
level. The larger communities of which 
urban communities in the United States 
are members cannot afford, and will not 
be allowed, to permit their constituent 
parts to fester and decay. Their own 
over-all prosperity is too intimately de- 
pendent upon what happens to their 
urban communities. 


FINANCING COMMUNITY - 
DEVELOPMENT 


Thus, the maintenance of a bigh, 
balanced, and regular flow of real in- 
come through all of the communities of 
the Nation so vitally affects national 
yalues that Federal expenditure of large 


funds on public works, for the purposes 
both of stimulating employment and of, 
maintaining a minimal efficiency in the 
material environment, can be expected 
to be a permanent element in our fu- 
ture economy. Herein lies one answer 
to that insistent question “Where is the 
money coming from?” Nor is it.a 
poor answer, since the Federal Govern- 
ment has a less regressive system of 
taxation than most localities, and its 
expenditures can be most easily ad- 
justed to compensate for cyclical fluc- 
tuations in national, regional, or local 
prosperity. It is now known that there 
are no real financial obstacles, when all 
levels of government are drawn upon, 
to the fullest possible development and 
improvement of our national and local 
resources.4 The rare opportunity of 
the Federal Government is, however, 
because of the communities’ need of its 
financial support, to force the commu- 
nities—or to enable public spirited citi- 
zens in the communities to overcome 
local political obstacles—to establish 
adequate planning agencies for whole 
functional areas; in no other way can 
the Federal Government successfully 
protect its taxpayers from having their 
funds poured down a series of perma- 
nent and unrelated rat-holes. The 
wisest expenditure of Federal funds 
may even require the establishment of 
a National Development Administration 
with appropriate powers. What a well- 


18 Still another answer is, of course, that 
many of the projects will be self-liquidating 
from the beginning and that the great ma- 
jority will increase values and income in the 
community far beyond their cost. For re- 
couping cost from this increase in values or 
income, the level of government undertaking 
or underwriting the project may appropriately 
use any or all of a variety of methods—taxa- 
tion, excess condemnation, special assessments, 
tolls, and so on—that may be available to it. 

14 Alvin Harvey Hansen and H. S. Perloff, 
State and Local Finance in the National 
Economy, New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1944, 
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calculated community development pro- 
gram could do to stabilize the con- 
` struction industry and general business 
fluctuations is no secret.” 


INTEGRATED ADMINISTRATION FOR 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Still other problems directly affecting 
the efficiency of the material environ- 
ment and the achievement of the total 
values in a community—such, for exam- 
ple, as are involved in drainage-basin 
control and water-resource utilization, 
the management of population cen- 
ters crossing state lines, forest control, 
the improvement of recreation facili- 
ties, and the rationalization of systems 
of transport and communication and of 
public utilities generally—require for 
their effective handling not only plan- 
ning but also action on a regional basis. 
With respect to these problems, too, the 
most economic means for a local com- 
munity to clarify its goals and to seek 
to bring the necessary pressures to bear 
for their achievement would appear to 
be through a strong, integrated ad- 
ministration specifically charged with 
the task of improving the material 


15 League of Nations, Economic Stability in 
the Post-War World, Report of the Delega- 
tion on Economic Depressions, Part II (1945) 
61, 


environment. For promotion of the 
values of the Nation, of its regions, and 
of its communities, sufficient pressures 
from the local communities and their 
component functional elements may 
even succeed in time in securing the 
establishment of a much-needed hier- 
archy of interrelated development ad- 
ministrations, from the local community 
level through the state and region to the 
Nation?’ 


Contemporary technology not only 
threatens our existing material environ- 
ment with destruction: it also puts 
within our reach a new kind of environ- 
ment with an efficiency and richness in 
the production of basic human values 
hitherto undreamed of. Our natural 
resources are ample for the full use and . 
development of this technology. Our 
fiscal mechanisms are easily amenable 
to all needed control. There are no 
constitutional obstacles, and economic 
techniques and modes of administration 
are ready to hand. The rich new world 
of our children awaits only our under- 
standing, our vision, and our initiative. 


16 The CIO pamphlets on housing and com- 
munity development, such as Problems and 
Answers by R. J Thomas (1945), are excel- 
lent examples of the public opinion that is in 
the making. 
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City Building 


By Joszru D. 


HE war years have been prosper- 
ous years for our cities. There is 
nothing new about that. War years 
throughout our history have been years 
of stimulated economic activity. Our 
cities, one and all, have shared in this 
prosperity. Many of them have quite 
recovered from the financial impair- 
ment which the depression brought. 
Municipalities are generally required by 
law to amortize their indebtedness 
‘Others do so because it is the sound- 
est fiscal practice. In the war years, 
what with the shortage of labor and 
materials and the restrictions imposed 
by the War Production Board, new capi- 
tal outlays have been reduced to a mini- 
. mum. Most cities have emerged from 
the war with an indebtedness at least 
10 per cent less than they had four 
years ago. Many have reduced their 
debt by 20 per cent or more. Except 
for a few which have been overstimu- 
lated by airplane manufacture or ship- 
building, they face the future with con- 
siderable confidence. 

Is this confidence justified? What 
do our cities face now that the war has 
so triumphantly but abruptly come to 
an end? In the first place, there has 
been a virtually complete suspension of 
home building: during the war period. 
The result has been for many an acute 
housing shortage during the war. One 
of the most pressing consumer demands 
will be for new housing accommoda- 
tions. By spring of 1946 there will be 
a rash of home building. Most of this 
development will be in the outlying 
areas of our cities and much of it will 
be beyond their political (and taxing) 
limits. 

The reasons for this are many. The 
most economical way to build small 
homes is to build forty or fifty at a 


. squarely faced this problem. 
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time. It is far easier to do this in new 
territory than in areas already sub- 
divided and built upon. The land is 
cheaper, or apparently cheaper. The 
developed area reflects the cost of street 
paving, curbs and sidewalks, sewers, 
and street lighting. The subdivider can 
frequently gloss over these requisites 
and leave his purchaser and the public 
authorities to wrestle with these needs 
and their costs. And of course the 
new area will almost certainly lack 
schools, libraries, police stations, fire- 
houses, and all the other requisites of 
modern urban life, and a demand will 
at once ‘be made that the city forth- 
with supply them. 


BLIGHTED AREAS 


Meanwhile, all our mature cities have 
acre upon acre of obsolete homes. 
These areas have remained stable dur- 
ing the wartime housing shortage, but 
as new homes in pleasanter surround- 
ings come on the market, people will 
begin again to desert the old neighbor- 
hoods. Vacancies pull down rents; with 
rents down, down goes the tax income 
of the municipality. There is nothing 
new about all this; it has been going on 
for a hundred years; but in the last 
twenty years the pace has been ac- 
celerating. 

I'know of no municipality that has 
Many 
have made postwar plans, and somehow 
the impression has got around that 
these have involved some city planning. 


Planning a highway system for a city 


is not the same as planning a city with, 
among other needs, a highway system. 
What we have actually had is the plan- 
ning of public works for our existing 
cities. Some of these plans for high- 
ways, parkways, playgrounds, schools, 


and other useful municipal facilities are 
good plans. The schools and play- 
“grounds will make life within our cities 
a bit more tolerable. The highways end 
parkways will make our existing cities 
more convenient to get into or out of. 
They will not check the outward push; 
they may even accelerate it. 

Nor is “slum clearance plus low-rent 
public housing” synonymous with or a 
substitute for city planning. It does 
two useful jobs. It removes a patch— 
usually a pitifully small patch—of bad 
blight and replaces it with commodicus, 
well-arranged housing accommodations. 
I have been a champion of low-rent 
public housing for many years. I had 
a hand twelve years ago in writing the 
act which created the New York City 
Housing Authority. But, though it be 
heresy to say so, I have been skeptical 
about the insistence upon combining 
low-rent public housing with slum clear- 
ance. The high land costs in such 
areas have been an obstacle to the pro- 
gram. Frequently, in order to avoid 
high-cost properties, the plans have 
been distorted. 

The only kind of city planning in 
which I have any real interest is that 
which can be translated into results 
with the legal and economic tools which 
we now possess or can reasonably hope 
to get within a measurable period of 
time. Some planners, I fear, have been 
too impatient with the tools of today; 
but we cannot drive a 1946 Ford with 
the atomic power of 1966. And I, for 
one, do not want to wait twenty years. 
This does not mean that I would be 
satisfied with a 1926 Ford. Some of 
the “doers” are unwilling to seek out 
hitherto untried means of accomplish- 
ing results. They are too ready to 
throw up their hands and say “it can’t 
be done.” 


OBSOLETE STREET PATTERN 
The root of our problem of obsolete 
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areas is twofold. ‘The street pattern 
itself is obsolete, and the ownership has 
been splintered into so many tiny and 
inadequate parcels as to be almost a 
complete deterrent to modern residential 
or economical development. 

The street pattern is, of course, a 
survival of the horse-and-buggy era for 
which it was entirely adequate. It was 
orderly. The width. of streets was 
ample for most purposes, and their ar- 
rangement in the typical gridiron pat- 
tern was convenient. It is not suited to 
modern needs. It devotes about one- 
third of all the land area to streets, 
which is excessive. In commercial sec- 
tions they are too narrow; in residential 
neighborhoods they are too numerous. 
The pattern provides no broad highway 
to permit a modern motor car to drive 
quickly and without interruption from 
one part of the city to another at some- 
thing comparable to the speed for which 
it is built. Lacking a properly designed 
path between different points in the 
city, vehicles of every kind tend to 
work out paths of their own, using any 
of the almost limitless combinations 
which the pattern permits. Every street 
becomes a thoroughfare, to the annoy- 
ance and inconvenience of those who re- 
side or are doing business there. 

In residential neighborhoods the ex- 
cessive street area is of very little use. 
Children lacking other play space use 
the streets to the hazard of their own 
lives and even to-that of the motorist 
who tries to avoid hitting them. This 
in itself is a serious deterrent to those 
who would use such areas for modern 
commercial, industrial, or residential 
purposes. A modern manufacturing 
plant wants to spread out its operation: 
on one horizontal plané with plenty of 
elbow room for inbound materials and 
outbound products and the huge trucks 
which carry them, and it also wants 
space for the parking of cars of its em- 
ployees and for their noontime recrea- 
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tion. Such plants will almost certainly 
seek the periphery of a city, and a de- 
sire to avoid the higher municipal tax 
rates tends to take them beyond the 
city’s political boundaries. There are, 
however, many manufacturing enter- 
prises which prefer or even require 
interior locations if they can obtain 
suitable quarters in commodious loft 
buildings; but it is not easy for them 
to function in narrow, congested streets. 


OUTMODED LAND OWNERSHIP 


This brings us to the second obstacle, 
the equally outmoded pattern of land 
ownership within the street system. 
Most of these older areas were sub- 
divided years ago into 50-foot, or more 
commonly 25-foot, lots. It is not un- 
common to find twenty or thirty owners 
in a single block. This in itself makes 
assemblage difficult, These owners have 
paid taxes year after year, sometimes 
without even earning them, in the hope 
that the day would come when they 
would get a handsome profit. They are 
not easy to deal with on a realistic basis 
of value. Sometimes these plots have 
passed down to several heirs of the 
original owner. They cannot always 
agree among themselves, or the estate 
is in some inextricable legal tangle, or 
there is.some flaw in the chain of title. 
Some of the owners are living in widely 
scattered parts of the country and, 
aside from being hard to locate, have 
quite fantastic notions of current local 
values. 

Assemblage of suitable building plots 
is not impossible, but it is obviously 
difficult and hard to accomplish except 
at a substantial premium over a fair or 
true value. It is feasible as to rela- 
tively small undertakings on the fringes 
of high-value districts, but in large 
areas of blight, only large-scale opera- 
tions can accomplish any worth-while 
result; and on any large scale, assem- 


blage comes close to being practically 
impossible. 


Proposep REMEDIES 


This is no new discovery. It has 
been known to real estate men, archi- 
tects, and builders for a long time. 
Some have made interesting suggestions 
for the solution of the problem. Arthur 
Holden, the architect, has suggested that 
it might be solved through a co-opera- 
tive pooling of individual holdings in a 
corporate assemblage. There is merit 
in this suggestion. If two or three such 
experiments could be initiated and 
proved successful, the idea might very 
well spread. But the very individuality 
of owners makes such co-operative ef- 
fort difficult, and the obstacles to as- 
semblage are equally obstacles to such 
co-operation.’ Alfred Rheinstein, the 
building contractor and former chair- 
man of the New York City Housing 
Authority, has suggested a device of 
public condemnation plus public auc- 
‘tion, with the municipality retaining 
title to ribbon park areas running 
through the redeveloped territory. The 
park feature, which he finds necessary 
to keep down land cost, presents a diffi- 
culty both for the municipality and for 
the new owners. Neither Holden nor 
Rheinstein is a lawyer, and therefore 
neither has explored the legal basis for 
his proposals. 

A year ago I suggested a moze direct 
approach. I proposed that the City of 
New York condemn an area of twenty 
or thirty blocks, replan and rezone it, 
subdivide it into plots of three or four 
acres, and offer them at absolute auc- 
tion, subject only to such restrictions as 
the zoning law and the building code 
would impose. The legal basis for this 
proposal is simple enough. Cities gen- 
erally have the power of eminent do- 
main, i.e., the power to take private 
property for public purposes with ade- 
quate compensation determined in ac- 
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cordance With law. Rehabilitation of 
.blighted insanitary areas was declared 
a public purpose by the 1938 constitu- 
tion of New York State. The use of 
the city’s power of condemnation to 
secure this result through private re- 
development was examined and sus- 
tained by the courts of New York in 
Murray v. La Guardia (the Stuyvesant 
Town Case), 291 N. Y. 320 (1944). 
Objection was raised in some quarters 
that the constitution required enabling 
legislation. I do not think so, as I 
read the Murray case. But that doubt 
has now been removed by legislation 
offered by Senator Thomas C. Desmond 
and Assemblyman MacNeill Mitchell 
and signed by Governor Dewey, Chap- 
ter 887 of the Laws of New York of 
1945. 

My proposal was somewhat daring. 
I had been careful to select as the area 
for initial experiment a miserable slum 
district in downtown Brooklyn adjacent 
to the proposed civic center. The area 
has ideal rapid transit connections, being 
traversed by the four trunk lines of our 
subway system. Within this general 
area the city is proposing to spend fifty 
to sixty millions on public buildings, 
highway connections, and park develop- 
ment. With this combination, I felt rea- 
sonably confident that the city had rea- 
sonable assurance that the assembled 
plottage, as rezoned and replanned, 
would yield at auction as much as the 
city’s outlay for the land and obsolete 
buildings to which it would temporarily 
take title. 


A COMPREHENSIVE OBJECTIVE 


The very concreteness of my pro- 
posal tended to obscure the scope of my 
objective. I am seeking an instrument 
by which not only this city but cities 
elsewhere can rebuild not a small area 
here or there but the many huge areas 
of obsolescence which threaten them 


with strangulation. Any beginning 
must be a concrete beginning, but it 
must be big enough and dramatic 
enough to teach its lesson. 

Since Jacob Riis wrote How the 
Other Half Lives, we have thought of 
the slum problem primarily in its 
sociological aspects. We have studied 
its criminology, its incidence of disease, 
its birth rate, and its death rate. We 
have attacked it with a dozen philan- 
thropic and governmental curatives. 
We have built settlement houses, play- 
grounds, health centers, community cen- 
ters, and public housing. We have spent 
millions on reformatories that do not re- 
form and penitentiaries for the impeni- 
tent. Only dimly have we perceived 
that much of this expenditure repre- 
sents the hidden cost of bad, congested 
housing and poor youthful environment. 
We have yet to make a bold frontal at- 
tack on the problem of making our cities 
fit places to be born and brought up in. 

Zoning is not an instrument of recon- 
struction. It came much too late 
(1916) to have any effect on the prob- 
lem areas. In the present state of the 
law it can claim no retroactive effect; 
it has rendered some useful service to 
new areas brought into development 
since its introduction. Its progress has 
been timid and compromising. The 
densities which are permitted almost 
everywhere, both for residential and for 
commercial uses, are excessive, not only 
from a community standpoint but also 
from the standpoint of the great ma- 


‘jority of property owners. - Yet it is 


virtually impossible to convince the 
average property owner that the exces- 
sive densities actually rob him of much 
of his land value and burden the com- 
munity, and thereby himself as a tax- 
payer, with much wholly unnecessary 
cost. Excessive density in one part of 
a city is often a potent factor in re- 
tarding the redevelopment of obsolete 
areas, 
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A USEFUL Postwar PROJECT 


With the ending of the war our 
economy is admittedly facing a severe 
test, not merely in the immediate 
period of reconversion but in the ne- 
cessity of finding a suitable outlet for 
our great productive capacity. There 
is no greater opportunity or challenge 
than that presented by the need to re- 
build huge areas of our cities. A re- 
cent survey of New York City by the 
Consolidated Edison Company revealed 
that 40 per cent of all dwelling units in 
Manhattan are more than 40 years old 
and that half of these lack bathrooms. 
There are very sizable areas in Man- 
hattan and the old sections of Brooklyn 
where the average age of the dwellings 
is not 40 years, but 50, 60, and 70 years. 
Public capital will have all it can do to 
provide for the lowest income group 
and provide the schools and hospitals, 
the parks and playgrounds, and the 
sewers and disposal plants which a 
modern community needs. In fact, it 
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will have a hard time doing even this, 
if it permits these interior areas to con-, 
tinue to rot. Such obsolete areas have 
many public facilities for which the city 
debt is as yet unamortized. Municipal 
services in these cost more than in av- 
erage areas, and this cost usually is far 
in excess of the taxes which such areas 
yield. But the push of population into 
new areas is constantly forcing cities to 
extend water, sewage, transportation, 
and other services, and provide new 
schools, parks, and playgrounds. 

If a way or a variety. of-ways can be 
found to permit these areas to be re- 
built, a wide field for useful postwar 
employment can be opened and the 
areas put back into a sound, self-sup- 
porting status. All of this points to the 
need for broadened concepts of city 
planning; because without sound and 
realistic planning, such efforts will bear 
little fruit. Most cities cannot longer 
afford to neglect this problem, because 
it goes to the roots of so many other 
separate municipal problems. 


Joseph D. McGoldrick, LL B , Ph D., is Comptroller of the City of New York. He 
has been engaged in numerous civic activities, is a member of the New York State Bar 
Association, and was formerly associate professor of government at Columbia University. 
He is author of The Law and Practice of Municipal Home Rule, 1916-30 (1933), and co- 
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Citizen Participation in City Pane 
By Tracy B. Aucur' 


HE most noteworthy thing about 

city planning today is that at long 
last it is becoming popular, because it is 
only on a basis of popular understand- 
ing and participation that it can be a 
vital force in shaping the modern urban 
world. Historically the planning of 
cities was successively the province of 
chiefs and patriarchs, kings and colo- 
nizers, captains of industry and grandees 
of land speculation; of individuals whom 
destiny had placed temporarily in charge 
of the processes of city building, plan- 
ning on behalf of the thousands whose 
destinies would be affected by their 
handiwork. The citizens who lived and 
worked in cities had little part in shap- 
ing the urban structure that they oc- 
cupied. They were the recipients of 
planning, beneficiaries or victims as the 
case might be, but they were not par- 
ticipants. 


DEMAND FOR PARTICIPATION 


The twentieth century brought the 
‘beginnings of a popular city planning 
movement, a faint stirring of demand of 
citizens for participation in the proc- 
esses that shaped their daily surround- 
ings. At first it was expressed in organ- 
ized crusades for programs of physical 
improvement called city plans; later, 
in the establishment of official planning 
boards loosely attached to the machinery 
of local government in an advisory ca- 
pacity. But as the century nears its 
midpoint a third and more significant 
step is in the making—a recognition that 
the establishment of a good environment 
for urban life is not something to be left 
to chance or to the advisory ministra- 
tions of an understaffed lay board, but 
is the very essence of the job which city 
governments are chosen to perform. 

Cities exist because aggregations of 
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people find it advantageous to live and 
work in close proximity to one another; 
but the extent to which that advantage 
can be realized depends in large meas- 
ure on the physical form and arrange- 
ment of the cities—their plan of or- 
ganization as living and working places. 
All the citizens have a vital stake in 
these plans. If they are good, work is 
facilitated and opportunities abound for 
pleasant living; if they are bad, work is 
made harder and more costly and living 
is beset with irritations and discom- 
forts. There is nothing in which the 
citizens of a city have greater common 
cause than in the planning of the place 
in which their, lives are spent, no sub- 
ject which better expresses the funda- 
mental purpose of democratic govern- 
ment. 

Looking back with the historical per- 
spective of 1945, it is difficult to under- 
stand why this truth has been so long 
in dawning in democratic America, or, 
indeed, why it is still clouded with such 
genuine confusion in the public mind. 
The explanation no doubt lies in the | 
swiftness with which the urban phe- 
nomenon came upon us. In the early 
days of the Republic, city life was rela- 
tively simple, and our colonial forebears 
had established fairly good patterns for 
the structures that accommodated it. 
As it grew in complexity and as the size 
of urban aggregations increased, we 
were too preoccupied with empire build- 
ing. to discover that city structure had 
to keep pace with the new and expand-' 
ing urban needs if those needs were to 
be properly served. Only when failure 
to keep pace had created some pretty 
bad situations was the matter given 
serious attention, and then by few ex- 
cept those who had suffered some direct 
loss. The increased popular interest 
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that is being shown in city planning to- 
day is an indication that enough people 
have now felt such loss to affect our na- 
tional thinking. 


A GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Thus far the public mind has achieved 
greater unanimity’ about the facts of 
the current condition of our cities than 
it has about the causes or the cures; 
but there is increasing agreement on 
one basic point, that whoever or what- 
ever may have been responsible for the 
failure to keep the city structure abreast 
of changing needs, responsibility for 
overcoming that failure rests on the 
people as a whole. It is the job of the 
cities as governmental entities, aided by 
the states and the Nation of which they 
are components, to see that their houses 
are set in order. It is not the job of the 
chambers of commerce, the taxpayers 
associations, the labor unions, the real 
estate boards, the churches, or the good 
government leagues, but of the elected 
governments that alone can act for the 
people as a whole. 

Thus, despite controversy over meth- 
ods of accomplishing the redevelopment 
of blighted areas, there is general agree- 
ment that the only means of assembling 
the necessary land and erasing the 
manifold public and private interests 
that encumber it is through public ac- 
tion, action of the people as a whole on 
behalf of the people as a whole. And 
there is agreement, too, that if the pub- 
lic has sufficient concern with the rede- 
velopment: of a blighted area to justify 
condemnation of the various property 
rights involved, it has sufficient concern 
to plan the new form that the area is to 
take, and to control the new uses to 
which it is put. If it is logical for a 
city to use the normal processes of gov- 
ernment to secure the sound redevel- 
opment of an area that has become 
blighted, it is equally logical to use 
those processes to prevent healthier 
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areas from becoming blighted, or to en- 
sure that the initial development of new 
urban areas shall be soundly conceived ` 
and executed. 

Citizens are demanding that their 
governments take more intelligent and 
more aggressive action than was thought 
necessary in the past to plan their cities 
and to see that development takes place 
according to plan. Witness the very 
substantial appropriations being voted 
in numerous cities to prepare compre- 
hensive ‘developmental plans or to bring 
earlier ones up to date; witness the 
widespread legislative action on such 
subjects as slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment; witness the growing 
courage with which drastic proposals for 
change and improvement are debated 
and adopted. 


AN AWAKENED PUBLIC 


A short time ago the mayor and the 
council of a large midwestern city met 
in formal session to conduct a public 
hearing on a question of change in the 
city’s zoning plan. The change was 
needed to accommodate an important 
postwar industry. People from all walks 
of life crammed the council chamber. 
Some argued that the change was needed 
to ensure the city’s economic future; 
others, with equal earnestness, that it 
would undermine much of the sound 
development that had been accom- 
plished in the past. But to an outside 
observer the significant feature of the 
hearing was that both sides argued for 
the development of their city according 
to a well-thought-out plan, and they 
looked to their city officials to see that 
such development took place. 

In the Deep South the planning com- 
mission and some of the governing ofh- 
cials of a small village met in regular 
monthly session. They had guided their 
community through a period of sudden 
and dramatic change, from a quiet rural 
trading center flanked by cotton fields 
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to a thriving port and resort flanked by 
the blue waters of a new Tennessee Val- 
ley lake. Much of the economy which 
had supported the village for a hundred 
years had been swept away when that 
lake was built; there was dramatic 
change in the physical makeup of the 
community and its surroundings; the 
people had at first despaired and then 
had rallied to new hope. Well-chosen 
community leadership had seen them 
safely through the change and on the 
road toward a richer and more diversi- 
fied economy and pleasanter and more 
interesting living. Questions came be- 
fore the planning commission, as they 
had done time and again before, that 
had a vital bearing on the future of the 
whole community. They were not such 
questions as whether Oak Street should 
be widened a few feet or Mrs. Smith 
permitted to do dressmaking in a resi- 
dential zone; they were fundamental 
questions affecting the future course of 
the whole town and all its people, and 
they were debated and settled in that 
light. 


Tue TEST 


These are but two instances of what 
is happening in increasing numbers of 
American towns and cities today, where 
local governments elected to represent 
the citizens are attacking with earnest- 
ness and some success the problem of 
giving them a fit place in which to live. 
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“The test of democratic planning,” to 
quote David Lilienthal, “is whether the 
people will fight for it—not simply 
whether they will accept it, or approve 
it or join in it—but whether they will 
fight for it.” i 

It is too early to say how soon that 
test can be applied successfully to the 
reinvigorated planning efforts of our 
cities, but the number of places where 
it can be so applied is rapidly increas- 
ing. City planning is no longer a 
dilettante phrase. It spells things that 
people want, and means oi getting them 
—things close to their homes and their 
daily lives. And though the phrase 
is still vaguely understood and often 
abused, it expresses a significant popu- 
lar idea, namely, that the processes of 
government which have been used to 
produce paved streets or to run public 
playgrounds or to furnish clean water 
can be used to produce urban commu- 
nities that are pleasant and convenient 
in all their parts. 

It is well to recall one of the less- 
quoted portions of the well-known state- 
ment by Daniel Burnham: “Remember 
that our sons and grandsons are going 
to do things that would stagger us.” 
One of the things they are already be- 
ginning to do is to insist that they have 
an urban environment that is up to 
date, that “city planning” be made as 
vital a part of city government as 
policing the streets or collecting taxes. 
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Good Neighborhoods 


By CATHERINE BAUER 


E have come a long way in the 

past few decades. City plan- 
ning, housing, and social research, fer- 
tilized by increasing recognition of the 
neighborhood as an elemental unit in 
human environment, have all begun to 
take on three dimensions. Real prog- 
ress has been made toward an organic 
conception of the pattern of living and 
toward acceptance of the fact that, in 
our complex world, successful civic or- 
ganization does not occur by accident 
or by the sum of individual and private 
efforts. 

Although there is still infinite oppor- 
tunity for improved technology and de- 
sign, our experience and experimenta- 
tion in the physical aspects of the 
neighborhood have already been wide 
and fruitful. Indeed, the techniques 
available ior the development of mod- 
ern communities far outstrip the social 
ideas and purposes necessary to guide 
them. Both the science of building and 
land use and the science of health and 
convenience have reached a point where 
further progress is seriously impeded 
until we decide what kind of environ- 
ment we really want. The technicians 
are ready, indeed impatient, to fill out 
almost any order we choose to give 
them; but the major decisions cannot 
be made by the experts. This vacuum 
in purpose (as compared, say, with the 
housing and land-planning prospect in 
England) is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the postwar fantasies concocted 
by our advertising writers. 

The fact that any kind of planning 
implies conscious purpose is a truism 
that still must be repeated in America. 
Once it is admitted, whether from re- 
luctant necessity or with revolutionary 
zeal, that pure laissez faire will not 
suffice, a new kind of public responsi- 


bility and collective decision is im- 
mediately necessary. 


THE BROADER IMPLICATIONS 


The neighborhood idea has brought 
the planners and the housers closer to- 
gether, but in our native preoccupation 
with material means have we yet fully 
recognized the broader and more dy- 
namic implications of the neighborhood 
concept? 

The critical question of class and 
race relations in a democracy; the in- 
terplay between environment patterns 
on the one hand and increased leisure 
and minimum standards of economic 
security on the other; the suicidal urban 
birth rate and the likely development 
of a positive population policy; the im- 
minent choice of reorganizing the big 
centralized city, encouraging metro- 
politan dispersion, or facilitating com- 
plete decentralization; the creation of 
new opportunities for citizen participa- 
tion and responsibility in civic develop- 
ment to prevent the overgrowth of a 
governmental paternalism that could be 
as dangerous in its own way as private 
monopoly—are not all these issues ger- 
mane to the problem of neighborhood 
planning? and much more fundamental 
than such oft-debated questions as 
curved versus straight streets, flat versus 
peaked roofs, superblocks, orientation, 
school-to-home distance, and apart- 
ments versus row houses versus free- 
standing homes versus trailers? 

A dictionary definition of “civic” is 
“proper to the citizen”: we cannot plan 
neighborhoods without a broad and pro- 
gressive civic philosophy as to what 
really constitutes a “good neighbor- 
hood.” For the lack of such a philoso- 
phy, physical progress has brought only 
social retrogression in at least one 
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crucial aspect. The trend toward segre- 
_ gation is only one example of the kind 
of question we have neglected while we 
argued about cul-de-sacs; but it has 
special significance in this world in the 
year 1945, 


Domestic ISOLATIONISM 


The image brought to mind by the 
word “neighborhood” or “community” 
is likely still to be that of a small New 
England eighteenth-century town; but 
such a town, with its cross section of 
social-economic groups and occupations, 
was a very different social entity from 
the goals we have actually been pur- 
suing with such blind diligence in the 
name of neighborhood planning. 

For the past generation practically 
every effort in the field of city planning 
and housing, whether profit-minded or 
welfare-minded, has been pushing us to- 
ward enormous one-class dormitory de- 
velopments as completely separated from 
one another and from work places as 
possible. In part, this is due to per- 
sistent birthmarks: the zoners’: feudal 
ideal of subdividing the city map into 
a series of standardized watertight com- 
partments, each serving a single func- 
tion, family type, and economic class; 
the early social workers’ paternalistic 
view of the “underprivileged” as a race 
apart; the housers’ bleak ideal of “mini- 
mum standards.” The net result, all 
too often, has been “either snobbish ex- 
clusiveness or the monotonous same- 
ness of a single economic level.” + 

Zoning went as far as it could in this 
direction; indeed, it is difficult to see 
how the courts came to stretch thus far 
their interpretation of the “public health 
and welfare.” Dwelling types and lot 
sizes were standardized over vast areas 
within which commerce and industry 
were forbidden altogether, while their 
overextension was encouraged in equally 


1 Miles L. Colean, American Housing (New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1944), p. 32. 
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vast sections elsewhere. Efforts to use 
zoning to enforce racial segregation, 
however, eventually bumped up against 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Largely to 
get around this impediment, and to con- 
trol the price range of homes and thus 
ensure the economic uniformity of their 
occupants (and of course for physical 
order and conformity as well), private 
deed restrictions have become custom- 
ary in new subdivisions. Thus far the 
courts have generally upheld racial re- 
strictions as to occupancy, although 
they have been divided on the question 
of restricting the right of ownership. 

It has become fashionable to belittle 
the benefits of past zoning practice, but 
there has been very little critical analy- 
sis of the results of such private re 
strictions. A distinguished committee 
of the City Planning Division of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
published a manual on Land Subdivision 
in 1939, generally considered to be 
a progressive document, which gives 
unqualified endorsement of restrictive 
covenants as “extremely useful.” A 
standard set of suggested restrictions 
issued by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is quoted with approval, includ- 
ing the following: 


(f) No race or nationality other than 
those for whom the premises are intended, 
shall use or occupy any building on any 
lot, except that this covenant shall not pre- 
vent occupancy by domestic servants of a 
different race or nationality employed by 
an owner or tenant (The wording of this 
restriction should not be used in actual 
restrictions which are to be recorded, but a 
racial restriction should be properly drawn 
so that the objectives as above set forth 
will be accomplished.) 


Aside from the question of whether. 
or not a public agency such as the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration can consti- 
tutionally encourage or require such re- 
strictions, there is a broader issue as to 
whether a private contract of this type 
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may not be contrary to accepted public 
policy, hence illegal. According to a 
well-known real estate lawyer, Harold 
L. Reeve, 


public policy has been defined to be “the 
community common sense and common 
conscience”; “that general and well-settled 


public opinion relating to man’s plain, . 


palpable duty to his fellow man that has 
due regard to all circumstances of each 
particular situation.” ? 


‘ Although Mr. Reeve concludes that 
“private contracts are valid restraint,” 
surely a different interpretation of 
“man’s plain, palpable duty to his fel- 
low man” is conceivable! 


SPREAD OF PRIVATE RESTRICTIONS 


In older areas, neighborhood cove- 
nants among property owners against 
selling or renting to “non-Caucasians” 
have been spreading rapidly. And pre- 
sumably such movements as that for 
neighborhood improvement acts, spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the United States 
Chamber -of Commerce, and others to 
establish neighborhood protective asso- 
ciations on a semipublic basis, include 
racial and economic segregation among 
their primary purposes. 

In large-scale rental community de- 
velopments, a form of private enterprise 
which everyone agrees should be en- 
couraged, the control of occupancy is of 
course all the more complete. The rent 
and income range is usually narrow in 
any case, since only a-few standard 
dwelling types are normally provided. 
The complete exclusion of Negroes and 
Orientals may ordinarily be taken for 
granted, and in many such projects, in- 
cluding some of the most famous and 
technically advanced, no Jews are ad- 


2 Harold L. Reeve, “Deed Restrictions as to 
Class of Occupancy,” in Home Building. and 
Subdividing, Vol. IH (National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 1926), p. 199 
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mitted and rarely any “foreigners.” 


.Each applicant is carefully scrutinized 


for any possible deviation from the nar- 
row canons of “desirability” laid down 
by the management. 

Local housing authorities in several 
northern cities have made, it is true, a 
fairly successful stand against racial 
segregation—in both the rehousing of 
slum dwellers and emergency projects 
for war workers. But the majority have 
followed the line of least resistance. 
The policy of graded rents, increasingly 
practiced in permanent rehousing proj- 
ects, has served to broaden the eco- 
nomic base somewhat, although eligi- 
bility for public housing is “necessarily 
confined by the United States Housing 
Act itself to the “lowest income group.” 

All of this is so obvious and so gen- 
erally accepted that it takes a special 
effort to consider its implicztions. Most 
American liberals tend to believe that, 
however deplorable racial and economic’ 
and class distinctions may be, they are 
gradually breaking down. Yet here is 
a situation in which even the progres- 
sive forces seem to be pushing us back- 
ward; for the large-scale controls as-. 
sumed to be a corollary of neighborhood 
planning and development permit an 
efficiency of exclusiveness seldom at- 
tainable in the past. A verbal agree- 
ment among a few families in a block 
is one thing; but a contract, recognized 
in the courts and signed by a thousand 
owners, is quite another. A single 
apartment house may make the most 
arbitrary rules as to eligibility without 
much general significance; but when an 
entire community is under single man- 
agement, such rules determine the whole 
fabric of daily life in the area and may 
indelibly influence the future | social 
viewpoint of the communitv’s children. 


DEMOCRACY OR Orpyouna? 


It is extraordinary with what uncon- 
scious ease we have slipped into this 
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confusion of order with feudalism. Not 


only do all spokesmen of property in- , 


' terests and most professional planners 
assume that neighborhood planning and 
complete social stratification are one 
and the same thing, but such distin- 
guished academic authorities as Weimer 
and Hoyt state without qualification: 
“The various groups in the social order 
tend to be segregated into definite areas 
according to their incomes and social 
position.” They also present a dia- 
gram of the “City of the Future,” 
based on Hoyt’s sector theory of resi- 
dential areas, which shows all home de- 
velopment spotted along eight spokes 
radiating from the center. Two of 
these axials run exclusively through 
“high rent areas,” with adjoining open 
segments devoted to “high-grade coun- 
try estates and private golf courses.” 
The next two radials serve “intermedi- 
ate rent areas,” and the remaining four 
run solely through “low rent areas.” 

Presumably this diagram could quite 
logically be refined to designate Negro 
low rent, Jewish garden apartment, 
Anglo-Saxon estate, Italian truck farm, 
and so on. One is reminded of Buck- 
ingham’s 1848 plan for Victoria, “an 
Associated Temperance Community” 
with exact social and aesthetic grada- 
tions ranging from the artisans housed 
in lowly Gothic quarters at the outer 
edge to the patricians ensconced in 
magnificent Composite style at the cen- 
ter. At any rate, there is not much 
trace of the New England fown idolum 
in either Utopia. 


The Urbanism Committee of the Na-. 


tional Resources Committee did at 
least recognize the deep significance of 
the problem, if in general terms: 


. .. The urban way of life is often socially 
disconnected though economically interde- 
pendent. Allegiances may become group, 

3 Arthur M. Weimer and Homer Hoyt, 


Principles of Urban Real Estate (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1939), p 61. 
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class, or sectional rather than community 
or city-wide. How to prevent these strains 
of separation from disrupting the whole 
city or its civic groups or even its families, 
how to weave these vivid and variegated 
cultures into a positive civic program of 
intercommunication and co-operation is one 
of the challenging problems of the coming 
decades.* 

ọ 


The truth is that isolationism is as 
unhealthy and potentially disastrous at 
the neighborhood level as at the na- 
tional level. Only two brands of social. 
ideology could possibly countenance the 
conscious planning and rigid enforce- 
ment of residential segregation by eco- 
nomic, racial, and national groups. 
One is feudalistic fascism. The other 
is pure, old-fashioned Marzist commu- 
nism, which might have favored such 
an arrangement pro tem solely in order 
to sharpen the class consciousness and 
promote the class organization of work- 
ers and minority races and thus advance 
the revolution. Needless to say, neither 
of these systems is exactly favorable to 
the individualistic middle-class philoso- 
phy which presumably dominates the 
United States of America, 


THE OccuPATIONAL ASPECT 


Arguments against the one-class neigh- 
borhood are overwhelming from a dozen 
entirely different points of view. Simple 
common sense and efficiency militate 
against it from a strictly occupational 
point of view. With work more and 
more specialized, and with the home 
increasingly dependent on innumerable 
outside services, it seems obvious that 


_to seek standardization rather than va- 


riety of population within a neighbor- 
hood would be like trying to break down 
the physical world into its “pure” but 
dead chemical elements instead of en- 
couraging their interaction and com- 


4 National Resources Committee, Our Cities: 
Ther Role in the National Economy (Wash- 
ington, 1937), p. ix. 
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bination in useful materials and or- 
ganic bodies. . 

Take simply the question of domestic 
service, There will probably continue 
to be considerable variation in family 
income in the United States even though 
both extremes are tempered. There will 
also doubtless be a larger proportion of 
women who choose to combine outside 
work with a home and family than in 
prewar times. | But the day of the full- 
time household slave, willing to sleep 
in the attic, miles from her friends and 
social milieu, is probably over—or 
should be. All the labor-saving gadgets 
in the world will not, however, wipe out 
the need of the young or working 
mother for occasional help, or the de- 
sirability of having someone other than 
the hostess cook for a dinner party. 
The trend toward part-time domestic 
help on a specialized professional basis 
is likely to continue. But how will this 
work out most efficiently? With the 
potential household workers all in one 
“sector” and the “high-grade country 
estates” in another, twenty miles apart? 
or with a representative balance of dif- 
ferent kinds of people with varying 
talents and training within a given 
neighborhood unit? 


Tue SOCIAL ASPECT 


But the strongest arguments are from 
a social point of view. What about the 
children who grow up in our protected 
upper-middle-class suburban communi- 
ties? Most of them never see a Negro 
except as a servant, or an Oriental out- 
side the comic strips. A Jew or a 
Catholic or a “foreign” name is likely 
to appear to them as something strange 
and even dangerous, and “labor” to 
have a vague but threatening sound. 
Poverty and slums are distant abstrac- 
tions. What kind of citizens of this 
complicated, fast-moving world will they 
make? 

If the “privileged” classes cannot 
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learn to live in the real world, cannot 
participate in its daily problems and 
co-operate with other kinds of people ` 
without self-consciousness, it is they, 
not the populace, who will lose out. 
Sir Ernest Simon deplores the “segrega- 
tion of leadership” caused by the drift 
of the best-educated and well-to-do 
from cities to suburbs, where they lose 
all sense of local responsibility and 
maintain any sort of public interest 
only in London affairs. Actually, ef- 
fective leadership can and does come 
from any and every social stratum; but 
it is likely to be stronger, better able to 
extend its natural talents into the larger 
outside world, if it has learned to know 
and work with a variety of people and 
situations at home. It is no accident 
that so many outstanding American 
citizens have come from the smaller, 
better-integrated cities and towns. 

The neighborhood is a powerful ele- 
ment and formative tool in our society: 
it can either strengthen or frustrate the 
democratic process. Robert A. Woods 
stated the case from the point of view 
of an enlightened settlement worker 
thirty years ago: 


[That] efforts to unite well-meaning citi- 
zens upon programs of public welfare and 
progress are so easily thwarted by’ the 
crafty use of racial and religious appeals 
is only a single index of the absolute patri- 
otic necessity of finding a genuine founda- 
tion upon which solid unity of interests” 
and action can be built up. Here the 
neighbor instinct again demonstrates its 
priceless value as the cement of twentieth- 
century democracy; but not when left to 
‘itself, for here more than ever is necessary 
the infusion of a quality of neighbor- 
hood leadership which represents Ameri- 
can economic, political and moral stand- 
ards. It would be only too easy for the 
neighbor sentiment to bring about a kind 
of assimilation among immigrants which 
would be merely a foreign composite, 


SErnest D. Simon, Rebuilding Britain—A 
Twenty Year Plan (London, 1945), p 210. 
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hardly nearer to American standards than 
were its original constituents.® 


The same argument can be applied, 
perhaps even more readily, to the in- 
grown upper-class suburb. 


Diversity or FUNCTION 


A functionally efficient neighborhood 
will not only include people of varied 
talents, training, and social-economic 
Status; it will of course also provide a 
wide range of shops, services, and com- 
munity institutions. 
and experience we have been gradually 
_ learning a good deal about neighbor- 
hood needs in this respect. Indeed, 
most of our thinking about the size 
and pattern of a residential area has 
been related to educational equipment 
and walking distances between home, 
school, and shops. 

Less readily answered, however, is 
the question of industry within the resi- 
dential neighborhood. Apart from ag- 
ricultural trading centers, only in rare 
cases would it be possible for a com- 
munity of five or ten thousand people 
in our complex industrial society to be 
even relatively self-contained with re- 
spect to employment. It is question- 
able whether even the ideal “Garden 
City” unit, comprising 30,000 to 50,000 
population and including several neigh- 
borhoods, is large enough to be self- 
sufficient. 

Variety of work opportunity and mo- 
bility of employment are axiomatic in 
our civilization. A man may want or 
need to change his job more often than 
he should have to move his family. 
Different members of a single family 
unit may choose to work in different 
trades or places. Noxious industries 
must be completely separated from liv- 


® Robert A. Woods, “The Neighborhood in 
Social Reconstruction,” in The Neighborhood 
in Nation Building (Boston: Houghton-Miffiin 
Co., 1923), p. 158. 
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ing areas. And, in so far as planning 
can prevent it, no population group 
should be forced to depend for liveli- 
hood on a single industry. All of which 
means that complete decentralization is 
not practicable or desirable, despite its 
charm for those who hate equally, and 
with eloquent argument, the big con- 
gested city and the complex diffusion 
of the metropolitan area. 

Domestic life must be organized at 
the human scale of the neighborhood, 
and social life for the vast majority of 
people will probably be most fruitful if 
neighborhoods are grouped in commu- 
nity units of something less than 50,- 
000, each providing a wide variety of 
job opportunities. But in many re- 
gions it is likely that a considerable 
interchange of employment possibility 
over a much wider area should be 
planned for, even on the most ideal 
long-range terms. 

There still remains, however, the 
question of industry within the con- 
fines of the residential neighborhood 
itself. And here is another case where 
pecuniary standards of economy and 


efficiency will not suffice for an answer. ` 


Lewis Mumford makes a strong case 
for the educational value of including 
suitable productive enterprise within 
the domestic environment—in short, of 
making the neighborhood approximate 
as fully as possible the rounded func- 
tions of the traditional small town: 


A neighborhood should be an area within 
the scope and interest of a pre-adolescent 
child; such that daily life can have unity 
and significance for him, as a representa- 
tive of the larger social whole: and accord- 
ingly a special effort should be made in the 
design of neighborhoods to incorporate in 
them those light industries which directly 
subserve neighborhood life. There should 
be a compact, orderly industrial zone con- 
taining not only a garage and a filling sta- 
tion, but likewise a laundry and a bakery: 
perhaps even a small electrically powered 
plant such as a wood-working shop or a 
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garment factory: examples of the indus- 
trial process which the child at school may 
not merely inspect and understand, but 
also, perhaps, take part in as an educa- 
tional experience.” 


THe Tax BASE 


Considered from the point of view of 
public administration, diversity of func- 
tion as well as population is also impor- 
tant. A recent study by the National 
. Committee on Housing gives special 
emphasis to the increasingly serious 
question of “the taxpaying ability of 
the low-cost (or low-rent) dwelling. In 
general, properties valued at less than 
$7,000 or $8,000 do not yield enough 
in direct taxes to,pay their way.” $ 

This report includes a factual analy- 
sis of “The Factor of the Cost of Gov- 
ernment,” which demonstrates that in- 
dustry and business,,as well as a fair 
proportion of higher-value housing, are 
essential for a healthy tax base: 


Cities should make every effort to estab- 
lish balanced housing areas... to en- 
courage the building up of existing partially 
developed subdivisions . . . [and] to dis- 
tribute housing around existing industry 
and to provide industry as an essential 
part of every residential area of any size. 

Our zoning laws and other planning 
contrivances, including much of our think- 
ing, are very antiquated in these. respects. 
If the tax structure of cities is to be im- 
proved, always assuming that it will con- 
tinue for many years to have an ad 
valorem real-estate base, we must stop 
thinking of the city as a business-industrial 
core with residential fringes, and begin to 
plan it as a series of sub-centers with suffi- 
cient industry to at least partially support 
the tax structure. The central portion will 
of course retain its essential functions of 

TLewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938), p. 
473, s 
8 Henry S. Churchill and Roslyn Ittleson, 
Neighborhood Design and Control: An Analy- 
sis of the Problems of Planned Subdivisions, 
New York: National Committėe on Housing, 
1944, p. 13. 
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. .. the special things that depend on high 
concentration of population; but it be- 
comes ever more apparent that organized ` 
distribution and not haphazard scattering 
is at least one approach to a better fiscal 
setup. The whole problem of residential- 
industrial planning needs more study than 
it has yet received from planners who 
have, on the whole, been too prone to keep 
the two fields separate ® 


It might be argued that what we need 
is a geographically broader tax base 
rather than a greater variety of prop- 
erty within a small area, and there is no 
question that the unification of many of 
the functions of local government on a 
regional or metropolitan basis is an im- ° 
perative necessity from a physical plan- 
ning as well as a fiscal point of view. 
There is also no doubt that an increas- 
ing share of local administrative costs 
should, and will, be met from sources 
other than real estate taxation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 


As complex necessity forces us to in- 
crease the scale of local government in 
certain departments, however, and use 
state and Federal aid to even up ex- 
treme inequalities in local wealth and 
resources, it becomes all the more im- 
portant to protect and encourage what- 
ever powers of self-administration the 
smaller subdivisions can still reason- 
ably exercise. 

For some administrative purposes, as 
a matter of fact, our cities are actually 
too big rather than too small; and, as 
such neighborhood functions as nursery 
schools, community and health centers, 
public housing management, detailed 
land-use determinations, rehabilitation, 
and others multiply, the need. for de- - 
centralization in some departments will 
increase. Probably for every function 
that should be handed on to the re- 
gional level, there is another that might 
profitably be handed down to the neigh- 

3 Ibid., p. 17. 
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borhood; and, however taxes may be 
_ assessed, collected, and allocated, it is 
certainly true that the more nearly a 
neighborhood approaches a state of so- 
cial, economic, and functional balance, 
the simpler it will be for it to assume 
its logical administrative responsibili- 
ties. 


A MATTER OF SCALE 


One-class neighborhoods are bad,7° 
but this does not mean that the ideal is 
a diagrammatic cross section of incomes, 
races, and family types within a single 
building or development. This opposite 
extreme would be as impractical and 
visionary as the other is unhealthy. 
Most people do quite naturally tend to 
associate with their own kind in their 
more intimate relationships. What must 
be assured is simply a degree of va- 
riety, a lack of exclusiveness—in short 
a balance—-within the neighborhood as 
a whole. 

There is no reason why a single de- 
veloping outfit should not provide for 
such a balance, including shops and 


10A study by Vernon DeMars and Mary 
Goldwater for the National Housing Agency 
includes a proposed method of achi2ving s0- 
cial diversification. In a large-scale commu- 
nity development with varied accommodations 
and facilities, built and managed by private 
enterprise, the local housing authority would 
either lease a certain proportion of the dwell- 
ings (not specially designed or segregated) for 
low-income families, or pay a subsidy directly 
to the management to cover rent losses for 
such families, However desirable its purpose, 
there are, I think, insurmountable objections 
to such a scheme under present circumstances, 
not least being the fact that with current 
financial terms the subsidy per family would 
have to be about double the amount neces- 
sary in a publicly initiated project. To 
achieve much the same end-result it would 
probably be more logical (if equally con- 
troversial) to let the housing authority finance 
and ‘construct the entire project, letting it out 
to private enterprise for management on con- 
ditions which would permit the housing of a 
certain number of low-income families at 
suitable rents. 
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even industrial facilities. Indeed, as 
the report of the National Committee 
on Housing pointed out, “in any invest- 
ment program diversification is an es- 
sential element of safety for all con- 
cerned” (p. 27). The limited-dividend 
company long ago demonstrated its vir- 
tues as community entrepreneur, in the 
English Garden Cities and in such de- 
velopments as those of the City Hous- 
ing Corporation over here. And of 
course, even in America a number of 
complete towns have been built by gov- 
ernment agencies, notably Norris, Ten- 
nessee; the Greenbelt towns; and some 
of the war housing communities. 

But perhaps these famous and valu- 
able experiments, most of them of a 
rather special nature, have led us too 
easily into the assumption that the con- 
struction and management of a neigh- 
borhood should ideally be carried on at 
the same comprehensive scale as its 
basic planning and land-use controls. 
Perhaps we have too quickly taken up 
the slogan “large-scale development” as 
an unquestioned article of faith. 
>~ Dean Hudnut of Harvard shocked a - 
housing conference by suggesting that 


much could be gained, and only a little 
lost, if housing projects for the lower in- 
come group could be broken up into many 
small units and if these could then be 
widely separated over a considerable area. 
. . . There should be no trace of the insti- 
tution, no acknowledged or implied separa- 
tion, and certainly no “trained personnel” 
bustling about. ... 


He would “return the housing project 
to the streets of the city and . . . also 
to its institutions.” Community facili- 
ties, he felt, should not be supplied and 
supervised by the housing management 
but by the local government itself to 


. Serve the whole neighborhood, private 


as well as public tenants. 


11 Joseph Hudnut, “Housing and the Demo- 
cratic Process,” Architectural Record, June 
1942. 
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DANGERS IN PRIVATE ENCLAVES 

Henry Churchill emphasizes the fal- 
lacies and dangers inherent in the vast 
monopolistic private undertakings that 
are the goal of most current urban re- 
development legislation: 


Too often “large-scale” is just another 


way of saying that we are too lazy to work’ 


out the details of reasonable-scale demo- 
cratic effort. . . . Beyond a certain, fairly 
well ascertainable point, there are no 
economies or benefits in “large-scale.” The 
laws of gravity, thermo-dynamics, and di- 


minishing returns still seem to work in spite ` 


of Einstein, air-conditioning, and the be- 
lievers ın supergovernment by private en- 
terprise. Moreover, whatever applicability 
“large-scale” may have in its proper field 
of manufacture and production, it has 
none at all in the fields of political and 
social relations; it is as phony as “stream- 
lining” applied to electric toasters and 
grand pianos. 

The feudalistic planning and racial dis- 
crimination of Stuyvesant Town was only 


one example: of what might happen; it- 


is inconceivable that we should have to 
tolerate private enclaves. The “company 
towns” of the past were, at least, . . . not 
the beneficiaries of government subsidy. 
Another danger that is inherent in the de- 
velopment of large areas on a monopolistic 
basis (whether it be by government or by 
private enterprise) is the tendency to over- 


simplification of the market in terms of. 


economics or race ‘The segregation of the 
poor by USHA in “economic ghettos” was 
bad; the exclusion of Negroes by Metro- 
politan Life is also bad. but in the con- 
troversy over Stuyvesant Town there was 
little attention paid to the equally ob- 
noxious fact that this was a project to 
house 12,000 families of one economic level 
in one spot in identical warrens.*? 


What we lack, Churchill concludes, is 


a sense of scale, and the realization that. 
if the land for a new or redeveloped 


12 Henry S. Churchill, The City Is the 
People (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1945), p. 173, 
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neighborhood were kept in permanent 
public ownership, the scale of building 
enterprise and management could and ` 
should be quite flexible. 


Lanv-Usz CONTROLS 


Let the land-use plan deal with the 
neighborhood as a unit, and encourage 
variety in form and function. Push 
every possibility of getting all the land 
for such a unit, including protective 
open areas, into public ownership and 
keeping it there. (By this process not 
only could properly balanced use be 
assured and modern standards enforced, 
but the increment derived from com- 
mercial or industrial or other high-profit 
use could be preserved for the commu- 
nity itself, or for other replanning pur- 
poses.) But let the construction and 
management remain on a relatively 
much smaller scale. Indeed, among the 
major benefits to be derived from com- 
prehensive land-use controls would be 
the greater safety of small building 
operations (including the factory-pur- 
chased house, otherwise a potential civic 
menace) and the broader opportunity 
for individuals and gtoups to secure 
housing on their own initiative. 

A neighborhood “made” entirely by 
either a real estate operator, however 
enlightened and efficient, or direct gov- 
ernment action, however beneficent, is ` 
all too likely to have the repressed and 
depressing atmosphere of a company 
town. A problem worthy of our high- 
est ingenuity is how to encourage more 
democratic forms of initiative and re- 
sponsibility without forgoing the ad- 
vantages of efficient production or de- 
nying the necessity for comprehensive 
planning. 

THE PRIMARY INSTRUMENT: POPULAR 
PARTICIPATION 


The most important legal and physi- 
cal tools needed to achieve modern 
neighborhoods are pretty clear, Land- 
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use controls and land-acquisition powers 
capable of application or at least co- 
‘ordination on a regional basis are es- 
sential. Equally significant is the need 
for a universally effective housing mar- 
ket; that is, the production of suitable 
types and quantities of new homes to 
reach all income levels, which brings 
with it the corollary that wherever pri- 
vate enterprise stops, there public en- 
terprise must start. 

Neither of these tools is at all un- 
thinkable or impossible to achieve. 
The new state urban redevelopment 
laws, weak though many of them are, 
plus the Wagner-Ellender Housing Bill, 
begin to provide the land-acquisition 
powers for central neighborhood rede- 
velopment, at least, and the subsidies 
necessary for replanning and less in- 
tensive use. The housing bill also 
makes a start, however feeble, toward 
reaching that famous neglected middle- 
income group. ‘The greatest gap thus 
far is the lack of either legal or ad- 
ministrative means to acquire land for 
new neighborhoods and communities in 
outlying districts, and our failure to de- 
velop means of preventing building in 
those large areas which should remain 
open. space. ` 

In this vital matter of guiding or- 
derly decentralization, Sweden was more 
advanced forty years ago than we are 
today, and Britain is preparing to take 
strong steps in the immediate future. 
Manchester has already built ore satel- 
lite town combining public and private 
development on city-owned land, and 


contemplates another. And the Greater . 


London Plan strictly limits the expan- 
sion of existing suburban ccmmunities 
and carefully preserves existing agricul- 
ture and other open areas. National 
legislation to control all furure land de- 
velopment along the lines of the Uth- 
watt Report may be expected. 

We need more legislation, but the 
curious fact should also be Lorne in 
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mind that we already have important 
planning powers on the books that have 
never been fully exercised. The Cali- 
fornia State and County planning acts, 
for instance, sound almost as good as 
Sweden’s. Washington State theoreti- 
cally requires a “certificate of public 
necessity” for new subdivisions. And 
in general, as Walker points out, court 
decisions “have built up a body of 
planning theory which is well in ad- 
vance of current practice.” ° The 
United States Supreme Court years ago 
approved the vital principle of retro- 
active planning and the removal of non- 
conforming uses. Zoning could be a 
powerful and creative instrument if it 
were used to establish a rational pat- 
tern of densities for a whole region. 

The fact is that neighborhood plan- 
ning instruments are weak, not so much 
for lack of laws as for lack of bona fide 
popular support—the kind of support, 
for instance, that social security pro- 
grams have. 

Labor, it is true, has been the back- 
bone of progressive housing policy—but 
largely thus far for the sake of employ- 
ment rather than as the direct repre- 
sentative of millions of housing con- 
sumers. There is, however, a thin but 
potentially significant line running from 
the clothing workers’ early co-operatives 
in New York through the hosiery work- 
ers’ project in Philadelphia and the 
promotion of Mutual Home Ownership 
war housing by several unions. The 
automobile workers in Detroit have 
taken an energetic interest in their own 
housing problem ever since their battle 
with Henry Ford in the early war years, 
an interest which may yet induce the 
kind of Federal aid which would permit 
them to build the modern’ suburban 
communities they envision. 

The low-rent public housing and slum 


18 Robert A. Walker, The Planning Func- 
tion in Urban Government (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1941), pp. 60 ff. 
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clearance program has, however, per- 
haps unavoidably, been somewhat too 
closely tied to the principles and termi- 
nology of social case work to stimulate 
genuinely popular participation. 


THE PLANNERS 


On the planning side, the develop- 
ment of a popular demand motivated 
by healthy self-interest has been even 
more backward. Perhaps the time is 
ripe for a third stage in the evolution 
of the American planner. The prop- 
erty-minded consultant of the twenties 
has been largely superseded by the ob- 
jective efficiency-minded public admin- 
istration viewpoint. But what we need 
now is some bona fide liberal political 
leaders who know that in a restless de- 
mocracy it is far more important to 
have strong friends than not to have 
enemies. If the party politicians can 
organize a neighborhood for voting pur- 
poses, and if the realtors can frighten a 
neighborhood into fascist isolationism, 
the progressive planners and _ housers 
had better learn how to do a little or- 
ganization and education at the neigh- 
borhood level themselves. 

The strength of the speculative build- 


ers and property-owners associations has’ 


been in the fact that they seemed to 
represent that vast inchoate American 
force, the desire of the average family 
to improve its housing and living con- 
ditions. At least, there was no other 
group that even claimed such jurisdic- 
tion. What we need most now is new 


forms of democratic initiative and re- - 


sponsibility in neighborhood building, 
new means whereby individuals and 
groups can take direct ‘action toward 
securing better homes and communities 
for themselves. It is no accident that 
Sweden, the country with outstanding 
land planning policies, is also the coun- 
try with the best-developed co-opera- 
tive housing and the best-organized and 
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most vocal neighborhood tenant asso- 
ciations. . 

A financial mechanism to encourage 
sound co-operative housing is one of 
our major needs. The value of the 


. Mutual Ownership plan, a flexible form 


of co-operative combined with public 
construction, has been amply demon- 
strated; it now needs further imple- 
mentation. Tenant participation in 
management should also be facilitated 
in low-rent, subsidized projects. The 
Swedish system of aiding individual 
home ownership and construction by 
providing standard prefabricated house- 
sections and equipment plus a minimum 
of technical aid and guidance to families 
and groups, along with low-interest pub- 
lic loans, would be particularly appli- 
cable to some of our rural and suburban 
settlement problems. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s “demonstration farm” 
principle could well be adapted to all 
kinds of experimental housing and 
neighborhood development. In central 
blighted districts the organization of 
residents can be a dynamic force, not 
simply for the preservation of property 
values as in the Home Loan Bank 
Board’s experiment in the Waverly dis- 
trict of Baltimore, but also to secure 
new housing and better community fa- 
cilities, and to guide relocation where 
necessary. Stonorov and Kahn’s You 
and Your Neighborhood: A Primer ++ is 
an excellent first step in this direction. 

Many of the technical questions that 
we vainly try to answer by pseudo- 
scientific analysis simply come down to 
finding out what people want. Plan- 
ning neighborhoods and building hous- 
ing for specific groups oi people who 
participated in the decisions would an- 
swer many of these questions auto- 
matically. But all this calls for a new 


14 Oscar Stonorov and Louis I. Kahn, You 
and Your Neighborhood: A Primer, pamphlet 
issued by Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., New 
York, 1944. 
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kind of leadership—professional people 
„who can make direct contact with aver- 


age laymen and who have the capacity’ 


and temerity for popular organization. 


TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY FOR NEIGH- 
BORHOOD PLANNING 


This article has stressed the relation 
between neighborhood planning and 
democratic purpose and processes, not 
because this is the only critical aspect 
of the problem, but because it seems to 
have special significance at this point 
in the history of men and cities. It 
also dramatizes in particularly concrete 
form the great philosophic challenge of 
our times. 

After a century of drifting along on 
the tail of the machine we must finally 
face the fact that our steed does not 
run on a preordained track—whether to 
Utopia, Perdition, or Nirvana. What- 
ever self-directive force it ever had is 
rapidly vanishing and it is ncw almost 
as free in space as an airplane. The 
mechanism is more beautiful than ever, 
but unless we get out of the caboose 
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and climb up behind the controls, the 
ultimate crash is inevitable. 

In neighborhood planning as in most 
other departments, we have tended to 
assume that the determining factors are 
science and technology. ‘That is, we 
wait for the airplane to dictate the new 
shape of cities, we expect industrial 
processes to decide the form of our 
homes, and we look to equally external 
forces to make our decisions about de- 
centralization. But this mechanistic 
laissez faire is no more valid today 
than the Manchester school in econom- 
ics. Material limitations still exist, of 
course, and must be respected; but they 
no longer create or even suggest a pat- 
tern of living of themselves. 

We can keep life going underground, 
for a while at least, if that is what we 
want. We can all live in hermit-castles, 
or in 100-story skyscrapers, or in auto- 
mobiles. Or we can live in houses and 
neighborhoods and cities that provide 
a suitable environment for a balanced, 
civilized life, a democratic life that nur- 
tures and frees the individual while it 
respects the group. 
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Moving People and Goods in Tomorrow’s Cities 
By Harotp M. Maver? 


HE modern city consists of func- 

tional areas of specialized land use, 
tied together by transportation routes. 
The more efficient (i.e., less time-con- 
suming and costly) the city’s trans- 
portation facilities and services, the 
farther the city can spread. With effi- 
cient urban transportation, a worker 
need not choose a residence near his 
place of work, nor need commercial and 
industrial establishments be near work- 
ers’ residences. Efficient transportation, 
giving workers wider choice of employ- 
ment opportunities, contributes to the 
mobility of the labor supply. It en- 
courages maintenance of the family 
unit by making possible employment of 
more than one worker per family, in 
different sections of the city. Its ef- 
fects are both centripetal and centrifu- 
gal: the same highway or electric rail- 
way that brings people to the center of 
the city also takes them to the out- 
skirts. 


TRANSPORTATION TECHNIQUES AND 
City GROWTH 


Prior to the introduction of the horse- 
drawn omnibus (in New York and 
Philadelphia in 1831), traveling in cities 


1 This manuscript was prepared by Dr. 
Mayer as a member of the Committee on Co- 
ordination of Urban Transportation of the 
American Institute of Planning. He received 
contributions from the committee members, 
who are: C Earl Morrow (chairman), act- 
ing executive director, Regional Plan Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York; Leslie Williams, city 
planning engineer, American Transit Associa- 
tion, New York; John T. Howard, planning 
director, Cleveland City Planning Commis- 
sion; T. Ledyard Blakeman, chief, Bureau of 
Planning, Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, Trenton, N. J.; Samuel Zeitlin, Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Harold M. Mayer, chief, 
Division of Planning Analysis, Philadelphia 
City Planning Commission. 


was possible only by foot or by private 
horse or vehicle. Although it provided 
adequate transportation with the cen- 
tral areas of cities, the omnibus was 
too slow and limited in utility to in- 
fluence greatly the growth of cities. 

For nearly half of the last century 
the horse-drawn street railway car 
dominated the field of urban mass trans- 
portation. The United States was trans- 
formed at that time from a primarily 
agrarian nation to an industrial one, 
and the street-railway horsecar aided 
this development. During that period 
the proportion of urban dwellers in- 
creased from 8.8 to 28.2 per cent of the 
national population. The number of 
cities with population of over 100,000 
increased from only one to 19. New 
York’s population grew from 242,000 
to almost 2,000,000; Philadelphia’s from 
80,000 to almost 850,000; Chicago de- 
veloped from a frontier outpost of a 
few log houses to a thriving metropolis 
of a half-million people. 

But the horsecar too was slow, and 
with the industrialization of cities, urban 
dwellers spread out beyond its range. 
The steam railroad (operating by 1840. 
in eastern cities, by 1856 in St. Louis 
and Chicago) first placed the suburban 
countryside and the metropolitan center 
within easy daily commuting distance 
of each other. Settlements soon clus- 
tered within walking or carriage dis- 
tance of railroad stations; a line of 
nucleated residential areas, like beads 
on a string, developed along the rail- 
roads radiating from the central city. 
This typical pattern in the urban fringe, 
although modified much later by the 
automobile, still characterizes the sub- 
urbs of New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. 

By the end of the nineteenth century 
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the typical large American city con- 
sisted of a crowded mass served by 
street railways, and a more dispersed, 
stellate fringe served by steam rail- 
roads. Daily “peak-hour” commuting 
“traffic along both types of routes had 
become a dominant characteristic. Cit- 
ies had become too large and tco highly 
differentiated to enable one to walk to 
work. 

For a short time about the turn of 
the century, main streets in many cities 
carried cable cars; but the cable rail- 
way now retains little importance ex- 
cept in special situations such as hilly 
San Francisco, which still uses it. Not 
only was a high investment required to 
install it, but it was soon outmoded by 
the electric street railway, a faster and 
more economical type of transportation. 


GROWTH OF STREET RAILWAYS 


From its beginnings until the mid- 
1920’s, the electric street railway was 
by far the most important method of 
internal transportation in American 
cities. Started in 1886 in Montgomery, 
Alabama, it developed into a huge in- 
dustry which had, at its peak in 1922, 
over 31,000 miles of line, with road and 
equipment worth $5,000,000,000, which 
carried over 12,000,000,00C passengers 
per year? More than 300,000 em- 
ployees were required to maintain and 
operate these facilities. 

The use of the automobile and the 
motorbus somewhat reduced the rela- 
tive importance of the electric street 
railway, although the war temporarily 
reversed this downward trend. In 1922 
trolley cars carried 85.1 per cent of all 
public urban transit passengers; in 
1940 this reached a low of 5,943,000,000 
passengers, or 45.4 per cent of public 
transit users. By 1944 the rumber in- 
creased to 9,516,000,000 but they rep- 
resented only 41.3 per cent of all transit 


2U. S Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1943. 
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users.’ However, the relative decline 
between 1922 and 1940 is actually 
much greater, for the private automo- 
bile took a large percentage of the pas- 
senger load. The percentage of pas- 
sengers carried by automobile is less in 
larger cities than in smaller ones; of 
public transit passengers, the percent- 
age handled by street railways is great- 
est in large cities (other than ‘those 
having subways and elevated railways). 
Recent years have shown large-scale 
abandonment of street railway mileage 
in small and medium-sized cities, al- 
though those with populations of over 
500,000 still depend on electric street 
railways, as shown by Table 1. 

The electric street railways placed a 
greater premium than ever on locations 
along the major streets through which 
they operated. Commercial frontage 
along streetcar lines was in demand. 
It has been demonstrated in Chicago, 
for example, that the most important 
outlying business centers owe their 
origin and greatest development to their 
accessibility to and from four or more 
directions by at least two streetcar 
lines.* This demand for property re- 
sulted in very high land values, pre- 
cluding any but intensive Jand uses. 
This in turn was reflected in zoning 
ordinances of many cities. Zoning 
ordinances adopted during the peak 
period of street railway development 
often embodied overoptimistic expecta- 
tions for use of land by commerce and 
industry far beyond the need of the 
population. Some large cities are char- 
acterized by long ribbons of blighted 
properties, potentially residential as 
well as commercial, on principal streets 

3 American Transit Association, 
Facts 1945, p. 17. 

i Malcolm J. Proudfoot, “The Outlying 
Business Centers of Chicago,” Journal of Land 
& Public Utility Economics, Feb. 1937, pp. 
57-70; Harold M. Mayer, “Patterns and Re- 


cent Trends of Chicago’s Outlying Business 
Centers,” ibid., Feb. 1942, pp. 4-16. 
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TABLE i—Tortat PASSENGERS CARRIED ON TRANSIT LINES OF THE U. S, IN 1944, 
DISTRIBUTED BY TYPE OF SERVICE AND POPULATION GROUPS 
(In millions) 
Rail Trolley M 
way coal otorbis Total 
DOG. occcic ais othe hs he Bee. eka 12,137 1,234 9,646 23,017 
Subway and elevated........ : 2,621 — — 2,621 
Surface lines: ; 
Pop. group of city 
Over 1,000,000 . ....... ..... 04. 3,949 78 1,687 5,714 
§00,000-1,000,000...... ... ..... 2,456 193 874 3,523 
250,000-500,000 ........... 0 12... 1,462 §13 1,890 3,865 
100,000-250,000 . 662 233 1,934 2,829 
50,000-100,000 ewes : 429 128 1,580 2,137 
Less than 50,000 ... ..... 0... 218 89 638 945 
Suburban and other ..... ...... 340 —_ 1,043 1,383 


Source: American Transit Association, Transi Facts, 1945, p. 9. 


which have or formerly had street rail- 
way lines. Although much of the for- 
merly objectionable noise and vibration 
of street railway cars has been re- 
moved, good residential development 
along street railway lines is still im- 
peded by overdeveloped and conse- 
quently blighted business structures 
and by obsolete zoning. : 

Like earlier developments in urban 
transportation, the electric street rail- 
way broadened further the area within 
‘access of the centers of urban interest. 
It has facilitated the decentralization of 
many cities, opening up vast new areas 
on the fringes to residential develop- 
ment within easy reach of places of 
work and entertainment. 


SUBURBAN AND INTERURBAN 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


Among the suburban tentacles that 
had developed earlier along steam rail- 
` ways, suburban trolley lines performed 
an additional transportation service, 
both in long hauls to and from the cen- 
tral cities and in short hauls between 
residential areas and stores and schools. 


New suburban trolley lines were ex- 
tended outward in all directions from 
cities, and along them grew up new 
suburban tentacles which, unlike the 
older nucleated ones, were continuous; 
for the trolley could stop anywhere, 
and hence pick up and drop passengers 
much nearer to the points where their 
journeys originated and terminated. 

Suburban trolley lines were often ex- 
tended into open agricultural country 
and even to neighboring cities. This 
was the beginning of the interurban 
electric railway, the heyday of which 
was from 1905 to 1935. Before the 
days of the automobile, the interurban 
railway brought farmers to the city and 
made new hinterlands accessible to com- 
mercial and industrial concerns. The 
flexibility of the small transport unit, 
the single electric car, permitted a more 
continuous and less spotty development 
of the fringes of the cities. 

But, as with the city street railway, 
the automobile and the motor truck 
sounded the death knell to the inter- 
urban electric railway. Indianapolis, 
for example, was once the hub of a vast 
interurban electric railway system of 
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eighteen different lines; but by 1942 
the last had disappeared and the In- 
dianapolis Traction Terminal had be- 
come a bus station serving an equally 
extensive system of highway carriers. 
Most interurban electric railway lines 
were costly to maintain; they could not 
compete with motorized transportation, 
which benefited from the vast public 
funds expended on highways in contrast 
to the railway rights of way which were 
privately maintained and doukly bur- 
dened by being taxed. Also, most lines 
operated into the centers of cities, sub- 
ject to traffic delays. Although they 
were a compromise, they could not 
serve the needs of through traffic and 
local traffic efficiently. 

The surviving interurban eleczric rail- 
ways are mainly of two types. One 
serves primarily residential suburbs, 
connecting these with the city and op- 
erating on private right oI way or 
through streets. The second type, the 
truly interurban railways, are more sub- 
stantially built and operate heavier 
equipment than those of a generation 
ago. Most surviving lines of the second 
type function as do steam railroads, 
and usually freight is a major part of 
their business. 


SUBWAYS AND ELEVATED RAILWAYS 


In four of the largest cities—New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton—when the concentration of traffic 
exceeded the capacities of the streets, 
the rapid transit elevated and subway 
were developed. The first elevated rail- 
way, using steam power, opened in New 
York in 1867. By the time the first 
subway line was completed in 1904 the 
elevated had been considerably ex- 
panded and electrified. Chicago’s first 
elevated opened in 1892. Although 
that city did not have a passenger sub- 
way until 1943, its 62-mile svstem of 
narrow-gauge freight subways under the 
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central part of the city is unique. Bos- 
ton, the first American city to operate 
a passenger subway line (the Tremont 
Street subway, completed in 1897), now 
has an extensive elevated system, to- 
gether with subways for train and 
streetcar operation. Philadelphia’s Mar- 
ket Street elevated-subway opened in 
1907, and that city now has several 
rapid transit lines which carry traffic 
not only in the central city but also to 
important outlying industrial and com- 
mercial areas. Many sections of the 
city benefit from these facilities by 
means of connecting street railway and 
motorbus lines. In all these cities ex- 
cept New York, co-ordinated operation 
and transfer arrangements are in effect. 

Objections to elevated railways have 
been raised because of the unsightliness 
of the structures, as well as the noise 
and the depreciation of nearby prop-. 
erties. Extensive demolition of such 
lines in New York, and some in Boston 
and Philadelphia, has occurred in re- 
cent years, and the elevated railway, 
like the interurban railway, is fast pass- 
ing out of the picture as an important 
method of mass transportation in cities. 

Subways are efficient for moving 
large masses of people quickly. How- 
ever, the huge cost of construction 
makes it impossible to provide them 
except in the largest cities and on the 
most densely traveled routes. 


THE Mortorsus 


The motorbus has within two decades 
become as important as the street. rail- 
way in carrying people in cities. In 
hundreds of cities it is the only form 
of public transportation; in many 
others it is important as a feeder to 
rail lines. In Chicago and Los Angeles 
large buses on main boulevards perform 
a trunk-line heavy-traffic service simi- 
lar to that of rapid transit rail lines. 
From only 404,000,000 passengers in 
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1922, the motorbus traffic in the coun- 
try (exclusive of intercity buses) in- 
creased by 1944 to 9,646,000,000 pas- 
sengers—slightly more than the number 
carried on street railways. ; 
Because of its greater flexibility of 
routing, and because of the absence of 
capital costs for right of way and power 
transmission, the motorbus can most 
economically serve urban areas with 
low population density where it would 
be impossible to provide rail transporta- 
tion. In many small cities, and in areas 
of low to medium traffic density in 
larger cities, buses can provide a fre- 
quency of service that could not be 
maintained by larger rail vehicles. 
Buses make possible the development 
of large areas of cities, particularly on 
the fringes, which otherwise would de- 
velop slowly—if at all—because public 
.transportation would be lacking. 


THE TROLLEY Bus 


The newest form of urban transporta- 
tion is the trolley bus, sometimes called 
the trackless trolley, which combines 
flexibility in traffic and the advantages 
of small units operating at frequent in- 
tervals with the economies of operation 
from a fixed power plant and perma- 
nently installed transmission lines. A 
primitive form of trolley bus was tried 
out in California in 1910 and in Merrill, 
Wisconsin in 1913, but its use did not 
spread widely until the 1920’s. At late 
as 1928 trolley buses carried only an 
insignificant 3,000,000 passengers (.02 
of 1 per cent of all urban transit riders) ; 
in 1944 they carried 1,234,000,000 (5 
per cent of all passengers). Now the 
trolley bus is commonly used in many 
cities, both as a feeder to other types of 
transit lines and as a major heavy- 
traffic carrier in its own right. In some 
fairly large cities, including Seattle and 
Salt Lake City, the trolley bus is the 
principal method of public transporta- 
tion. 
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THE STEAM RAILROAD AS AN INTRACITY 
PASSENGER CARRIER 


With the growth of the electric rail- 
way, the motorbus, and particularly the 
private automobile, the steam railway 
declined as a method of transportation 
within urban areas. It is still impor- 
tant, however, as a carrier of passengers 
between cities and suburbs, notably in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. 

The steam railroad has the disadvan- 
tage of requiring very high traffic den- 
sity in order to operate, and few areas 
can justify operation of long trains at 
sufficient frequency to constitute a de- 
pendable transportation service during 
“off hours.” The commuter services of 
some steam railroads operate mainly 
during “rush hours,” and are really 
only partial transportation services. 

Electrification and “multiple-unit” op- 
eration, whereby motors mounted in one 
or more cars can be controlled from any 
car in the train, allowing adjustments of 
train length to fluctuations in traffic 
volume, permit sections of steam rail- 
roads to perform a service comparable 
to, but generally faster than, that of 
city rapid transit lines. Electrification 
of steam-railroad suburban services has 
somewhat counteracted the dispersive 
force of the automobile which tends to 
encourage filling in of the interstitial 
areas between the radial prongs of urban 
development along rail lines. 


OTHER URBAN TRANSIT FACILITIES 


Other methods of urban transporta- 
tion now play a very limited and spe- 
cialized role. The taxicab is really an 
auxiliary method, highly personalized, 
which is important because of its flexi- 
bility, not because of the volume it 
handles. Its high operating costs pre- 
clude its more general use. In some 
cities passenger transportation by wa- 
ter, formerly important, is being re- 
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placed by other forms. In New York, 
San Francisco, and to a less extent 
‘Philadelphia, San Diego, and some 
other cities, ferryboats once transported 
many passengers over streams and bays 
within urban areas; but in each’ case 
traffic is declining and the ferries are 
being replaced by bridges or tunnels 


for highway, electric railway, or both. . 


THE AUTOMOBILE AND URBAN GROWTH 


The automobile is the mos: impor- 
tant method of transportation within 
cities in the United States. The mile- 
age of paved streets in American cities 
far exceeds the mileage of all public 
transportation routes in those cities, and 
in all but the largest cities the number 
of automobile passengers greatly ex- 
ceeds the number of public transit 
riders. A definite relationship exists be- 
tween the use of automobiles and of 
public mass transportation in cities, de- 
pending upon their size and population, 
as shown in Table 2. Although in 


TABLE 2—Rmegrs on PUBLIC VEHICLES 
PER CAPITA PER YEAR, 1944 


Population of Cities No. of Riders 
Over 1,000,000 .......... 423 
500,000—1,000,000. ... 420 
250,000-500,000 .... .... 372 
100,000—250,000 . .... . 302 
50,000-100,000 . 2% “ees 254 
25,000-50,000 ........ .. 118 


Source: American Transit Association. 


smaller cities the percentage of journeys 
on foot may be higher, it is reasonable 
-to believe that most of the difference in 
riding habit on public transit between 
- larger and smaller cities results from 
greater use of private automobiles in 
the smaller cities. 

Undoubtedly the principal advantage 
of the automobile is its flexibility. 
Most trips in cities involve a walk at 
one or both ends to reach transit lines; 
many involve transfers between two or 
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more intersecting routes. The automo- - 
bile, by contrast, may take one directly 
from crigin to destination; but this is 
becoming less likely, particularly in the 
centers of large cities where traffic con- 
gestion and inadequate parking facili- 
ties make use of the automobile less 
converient. 


AUTOMOBILES AND STREET PLANNING 


Fundamentally, almost all urban 
traffic is carried by streets; even the 
subway is, essentially a device to in- 
crease street capacity. Among land 
transportation methods in cities, only 
steam and electrified steam railways are 
largely independent of the street system. 

Formerly, city streets were designed 
to serve several purposes at the same 
time: (1) to carry through traffic from 
one, part of the city to another, (2) to 
provide access to abutting properties, 
and (3) to serve as places to park ve- 
hicles. Traffic volume in cities was 
light until mechanized transportation 
started the decentralization process. 
Much of the city’s business was con- 
ducted on foot. As cities spread out, 
the function of streets as traffic car- 
riers became more important, and be- 
fore long the congestion of wheeled ve- 
hicles grew sufficiently to justify some 
form of relief, such as the omnibus or 
the horsecar. Further congestion neces- 
sitated more efficient and costly kinds of 
mass transportation, culminating in the 
rapid transit subway. The automobile 
greatly intensified the problem, for 
many times more persons normally own 
automobiles than ever owned horse- 
drawn vehicles, and the traffic of ever 
increasing areas concentrates in the con- 
fined central parts of cities. 

The platting laws of most cities re- 
flect a bygone era. In Chicago, for in- 
stance, every street, even in new areas, 
must be 66 feet wide, straight, with 16- 
foot back alleys, and there must be 
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eight streets per mile in one direction 
and sixteen in the other regardless of 
the character of the terrain, the popu- 
lation density, or even the use of the 
land. The law permits almost no varia- 
tion; the pattern developed in the 
Northwest Territories Ordinance of 
1787 is still applied in the newest 
motor-age streets. 

Present-day cities have too many 
streets, in spite of traffic congestion. 
Every street intersection carries through 
traffic in four directions; this alone cre- 
ates needless congestion and delay. 
Every street, even through residential 
areas, is designed to carry trucking and 
heavy traffic volumes, producing noise 
and confusion and creating safety haz- 
ards, particularly for children walking 
to and from school or playground. 
Most streets are too narrow even for 
this traffic, besides having to serve as 
~ means of access to nearby properties, 
as parking places, and perhaps also as 
rights of way for car lines. 


Types or TRAFFIC ARTERIES 


City planners agree unanimously that 
streets should be specialized in func- 
tion and designed in accordance with 
these functions. If planners have their 
way, the city of tomorrow will channel- 
ize traffic into streets designed to handle 
it expeditiously. Each type of traffic 
will use a special type of street. The 
fast-moving automobile traveling from 
one end of the city to another, or from 
one city to another, cannot be delayed 
by the parking maneuvers of another 
automobile, by a truck backed to a 
curb delivering goods, or by a bus 
loading passengers, any more than the 
Broadway Limited can be delayed by a 
switch engine spotting a freight car on 
a local siding. Some of the types of 
streets which planners have in mind al- 
ready exist; some existing streets can 
be converted into these specialized types 
with little physical change. 
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FREEWAYS 


The most highly developed type of 
traffic artery designed to carry long- 
distance, fast-moving traffic is-the lim- 
ited-access freeway or expressway, popu- 
larly called the “superhighway.” Ac- 
cess to and from the through-drives is 
provided only at limited intervals of a 
quarter-mile or more, and special lanes 
may be provided for the acceleration or 
deceleration of cars entering or leaving 
the main traffic stream. There are no 
cross streets or traffic lights. The main 
drives may be elevated, depressed, or 
level with the ground; but all cross 
streets are carried over or under, ac- 
cessible to the through-drives by means 
of cloverleafs or other connections. No 
parking is permitted; there is no need 
for it, because there are no directly 
abutting properties, Head-on collisions 
are impossible, for the two- to four- 
lane drives in each direction ere sepa- 
rated by a landscaped strip or a con- 
crete barrier. Traffic moves at a steady 
pace of 35 or more miles per hour, de- 
pending upon local conditions. Turn- 
outs for cars having mechanical difficul- 
ties allow them to be taken out of the 
traffic stream without causing delays. 
Curves are easy and properly banked, 
so that traffic need not slow down. 
Embankments and center strips are at- 
tractively landscaped, and all unsightly 
surroundings are screered from the 
motorist by trees 

Only a few short stretches of free- 
ways now exist; in the future a large 
proportion of long-distance intercity 
traffic, as well as traffic within the larger 
cities, will be carried by this type of 
traffic artery. Freeways will not be 
limited to passenger trarsportation by 
private automobile and freight handling 
by truck; provision will also be made 
for specialized public mass transporta- 
tion facilities. Railway tracks carrying 
multiple-unit rapid transit trains or 
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single trolley cars will in some cases be 
laid in the medial strips between the 
‘two roadways (as on the Cahuenga Pass 
freeway in Los Angeles), and stations 
will be designed to provide access to 
and from cars without crossing motor- 
traffic lanes. Platforms will be reached 
by stairways connected with the cross 
bridges carrying intersecting streets 
over or under. Buses will stop at sta- 
tions by means of turnouts, also reached 
by stairway to avoid crossing traffic. 

The several existing examples of free- 
ways are rare enough to attract tourists 
by their very novelty. The Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike connecting Harrisburg 
with Pittsburgh would be a freeway if 
it did not terminate abruptly at each 
end, dumping traffic onto ordinary 
highways. Connecticut’s Merritt: Park- 
way is perhaps a better example of a 
freeway, aS are some of the newer 
“Parkways” on Long Island. Freeways 
in urban areas are the Davison Park- 
way in Detroit, the Cahuerga Pass 
route in Los Angeles, and Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway and the two river drives 
in New York. Chicago’s Outer Drive 
is almost a freeway, except for a stop 
light or two and several sharp curves. 
On almost all of these the motorist is 
impressed by the speed and lack of fric- 
tion. Except for a trolley lire on the 
Cahuenga freeway and express buses on 
Chicago’s Outer Drive, mass public 
transportation has not been provided 
on existing freeways. 

A few months ago Congress received 
a proposal for a 30,000-mile system of 
interregional highways to cover all 
parts of the United States and to con- 
nect all principal cities. Federal aid 
will be given for this program if the 
designs meet certain specifications in- 
tended to provide for the safe and ex- 
peditious movement of traffic. Most 
large cities and many medium-sized 
ones will be served by one or more 
routes of this system. This is a practi- 
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cal beginning for an intracity system of 
modern traffic arteries. Partly with 
Federal aid, partly with motor-fuel tax 
funds, partly by bond issues refunded 
with the help of moderate tolls as- 
sessed on users, the financing of these 
superstreets is entirely within the realm 
of the practical, and many cities are 
now at work on final designs and lo- 
cations. 


Major TRAFFIC ARTERIES 


The second type of street in tomor- 
row’s city will be the major traffic 
artery which is not a freeway. Most 
cities now have important arteries upon 
which vehicular traffic, and usually 
mass public-transit vehicles, can move 
with reasonable freedom from delays 
and bottlenecks. In some cases these 
are simply ordinary streets, except for 
prohibited parking, staggered lights, 
and other devices to expedite traffic 
flow. Important intersections may have 
grade-separation structures. Michigan 
and Western Avenues in Chicago, Wil- 
shire Boulevard in Los Angeles, Broad 
Street in Philadelphia, Queens Boule- 
vard and the Grand Concourse in New 
York, are well-known examples of ma- 
jor traffic arteries. In tomorrow’s cities’ 
others will be constructed, but these will 
be wider and will have more grade- 
separations and more attractive land- 
scaping. Commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments along such streets will be 
required to provide off-street parking 
and loading facilities. Whereas the ex- 
pense of freeways precludes the con- 
struction of parallel routes closer than 
two or three miles apart, major streets 
will be available at intervals of one or 
even one-half mile; closer in the more 
densely built-up sections of cities. 

City planners have given much 
thought in recent years to neighbor- 
hoods, ‘which are the basic units of 
cities. Schools, parks, playgrounds, lo- 
cal shopping centers, and other facili- 
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ties will serve residents without requir- 
ing them to cross major traffic arteries. 
Freeways and major streets will go 
around, rather than through, neighbor- 
hoods and communities. 


COMBINATION STREETS 


If cities were to be planned anew, the 
characteristics of streets would be in 
accordance with the specialized func- 
tions which each type is intended to 
serve. However, most existing streets, 
which form the framework of the city 
pattern, although not specialized func- 
tionally, may be expected to remain 
for a long time. Such streets serve not 
only as thoroughfares for through traffic 
and as access streets for local traffic, 
but also as terminals for loading and 
unloading of both passenger automobiles 
and motor trucks, and as storage areas 
for the parking of vehicles. In densely 
developed parts of cities, this lack of 
functional differentiation of streets ac- 
centuates the congestion; the planner 
must resort to temporary measures 
short of complete redesign of the street 
system. 


Locat-Access STREETS 


Access to individual houses and apart- 
ment buildings, to local stores not on 
main thoroughfares, and to community 
institutions will-be made quick, easy, 
and safe in tomorrow’s cities by means 
of streets designed specifically for that 
purpose. These streets will not carry 
through traffic. While the freeway 
right of way will be 200 feet wide or 
more and the major artery at least 100 
feet wide; the local-access street need 
not be more than 20 to 50 feet wide, 
depending upon the density of residen- 
tial or commercial development in the 
area that it serves. Two lanes, one for 
movement of vehicles and one for park- 
ing, will be sufficient in most cases. 

Local-access streets need not—and 
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often should not—be straight. Curved ` 
streets produce interesting landscape ef-- 
fects that increase the attractiveness of 
the neighborhood and at the same time 
discourage the entrance of fast through 
traffic. Furthermore, all streets need 
not be open at both ends; cul-de-sacs 
and other types of dead-end streets are 
sometimes more desirable. Reduced 
costs of operation and maintenance will 
result from special local-access streets: 
pavements need not be as heavy as 
those required for through traffic, 
widths need not be as great, and thus 
less area need be maintained, cleaned, 
and repaired. 


AUTOMOBILES AND PUBLIC TRANSIT 


One may question the necessity for 
providing many public transit facilities 
if, as is generally believed, automobiles 
will be used by practically everyone. 
But the automobile is an expensive, 
if convenient, mode of transportation, 
both to the owner and to the city. 
Few cities have sufficient parking fa- 
cilities in the central business districts. 
It has been estimated that if every 
worker in central business buildings ar- 
rived by automobile, it would require 
(assuming an average occupancy of 
1.75 persons per car) at the rate of 240 
square feet of floor space per vehicle, 
a floor area of 140 square feet per 
worker to park the cars in garages. 
This compares with an average of about 
150 square feet of office space per 
worker. It would require, therefore, 
nearly as much space to park cars as 
there is space in offices, even disregard- 
ing the automobiles of the many shop- 
pers and other visitors who enter cen- 
tral business districts during the day. 
The congestion would stifle the city and 
force dispersion of many of its func- 
tions. Indeed, that is already happen- 
ing, and many outlying industrial and 
commercial districts owe their growth 
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to congestion and lack of parking facili- 


ties in the central city. 


Mass public transit is part of the 
solution to the congestion problem. 
While one ordinary surface-street lane 
can handle (at 1.75 passengers per 
automobile) 1,575 passengers per hour, 
and a freeway perhaps 4,0CO persons 
per lane per hour, buses can handle 
9,000 per hour on one lane, and 13,500 
persons can be handled on a single 
streetcar line each way. Streetcars on 
a right of way without conflicting” or 
cross traffic, as in a subway under the 
street (streetcar subways are in use in 
Boston, Newark, Rochester, and Phila- 
delphia), can handle 20,000 pessengers 
per hour. If the subway carries multi- 
ple-unit trains, 40,000 persons can be 
handled per track per hour. With two 
tracks in each direction, one for local 
and one for express traffic (as on most 
lines in New York), 100,000 passengers 
per hour can be handled easily without 
excessive crowding or discomfort. 

By provision of parking facilities at 
the outer ends of transit lines, the use 
of the transit facilities by automobile 
owners can be encouraged, thereby re- 
ducing street traffic and parking prob- 
lems in the central parts of cities. 


Cost or TRANSIT FACILITIES 


If mass transportation facilities an- 
swer the problems of congestion and 
are much less costly than private auto- 
mobiles per trip, why are not these fa- 
cilities provided in abundance? The 
lack of sufficient facilities is largely the 
result of the high costs of construction 
and operation and the unwillingness of 
citizens to pay the full cost cf provid- 
ing service. 

In some cities, such as Indianapolis, 
Newark, Los Angeles, Baltimore, and 
Washington, mass transportation is in 
the hands of private companies under 
suitable public regulation; in others, 
operations are private but ownership is 


` public. 
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In New York, rapid transit 
lines are publicly owned and operated, 
because they are burdened with costs 
too great for any private operator to 
meet; but surface transportation is 
largely in private hands. In Philadel- 
phia the facilities are largely privately 
owned and operated, although the newer 
rapid transit lines, with their high capi- 
tal costs, were publicly constructed and 
are privately operated. The practices 
vary widely, but the trend seems to be 
toward public ownership and operation, 
particularly in large cities. 

There is a direct relationship be- 
tween the capital costs of various types 
of local transportation ‘and their pas- 
senger capacity per lane or track per 
hour. Buses,.the least expensive method, 
have less carrying capacity than other. 
forms of transit and their operating 


‘costs are higher per unit than those 


of the more efficient rail carriers, al- 
though much greater traffic density is 
required to support the latter. A typi- 
cal electric surface trolley line costs 
about $40,000 to $50,000 per mile of 
single track, exclusive of rolling stock; 
an elevated railway costs about $125,- 


. 000 per mile; a subway under densely 


built sections may cost several million 
dollars per mile, including the costs of 
necessary adjustments in other under- 
ground utilities and perhaps reinforce- 
ment of nearby buildings. 


Co-ORDINATION OF ‘URBAN 
‘TRANSPORTATION 


Whether under public or private 
ownership and operation, or a com- 
bination of both, the transit system in 
tomorrow’s city will' be integrated, not 
only within itself but also with the 


' highway system and with private motor 


transportation. 

Each form of transportation will be 
provided on the routes which it can, 
most efficiently and economically serve. 
Heavily traveled main routes will be 
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serviced by street railways, except 
where congestion requires subways. 
Where traffic density is less, feeder 
service will be provided by trolley bus 
or motorbus or both. There will be 
specialized types of streets for motor 
traffic. Private motor transportation 
and mass public transit will be co- 
ordinated. Parking lots will be pro- 
vided at the outer ends of transit lines, 
reducing the number of automobiles en- 
tering the central city. Off-street park- 
ing will be mandatory for new down- 
town buildings and for older ones 
wherever possible. Traffic capacity on 
streets will be increased by the lanes 
now used for parking. 

Mass transportation routes do not 
require terminals in congested parts of 
cities. Buses, streetcars, subways, and 
elevateds can be, and usually are, 
through-routed or looped in central 
cities, and the vehicles stored on the 
edge of congested areas or at outer ter- 
minals, Where a stub-end terminal in 
the central city may be desirable, as 
with suburban railways and bus lines, 
close connections will be provided with 
transit routes so that any part of the 
city can be reached in minimum time. 

Urban transit facilities will also be 
integrated with terminals of routes for 
moving people between cities. Railroad 
passenger terminals, airports, bus depots, 
and steamship piers will be served by 
local transit routes, and will have off- 
street loading facilities for taxicabs. 
Wherever practicable, such terminals 
will be combined or co-ordinated in or- 
der to reduce the amount of traffic be- 
tween them across the city. 


MovEMENT oF Goops 


In tomorrow’s city, as in today’s, 
goods will be moved mainly by motor 
truck, but the facilities for handling 
trucks will be greatly improved. Routes 
through the cities will be largely shared 
by passenger automobiles, although 
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some special trucking streets may be 
provided in and near industrial and 
large commercial districts. On other 
routes, special lanes will avoid conflict 
with passenger traffic. Trucking routes 
will be designed for rapid and easy ‘ac- 
cess between industrial centers and in- 
tercity freight terminals. 

Trucks will no longer back up across 
sidewalks in loading and unloading, 
blocking both automobiles and pedes- 
trians; buildings and establishments 
which ship or receive large quantities 
of goods by truck will be required to 
provide off-street loading facilities. A 
noteworthy trend is developing toward 
the provision of trucking facilities in- 
side commercial and industrial build- 
ings. Many department stores in 
large cities have inside truck-loading 
platforms; in some, trucks are brought 
directly to shipping departments on up- 
per floors by elevators, The Port of 
New York Authority Building, Chi- 
cago’s Merchandise Mart, and the 
Starrett-Lehigh Building in New York 
are among the loft buildings which now 
provide direct truck access to upper 
floors. Plans were recently announced 
for a large loft building in New York 
in which trucks will be brought to up- 
per floors under their own power by 
means of spiral ramps within the build- 
ing. All these facilities free the streets 
for easier traffic flow. 

The development of intercity com- 
mon-carrier motor truck services in the 
last two decades has presented new 
problems. Many operators handle less- 
than-carload shipments, which are de- 
livered to freight stations in small lots 
in the shippers’ trucks or in common- 
carrier pickup trucks, to be assembled 
into full truckloads for intercity move- 
ment. In general, little relationship 
exists between the locations of the ter- 
minals of the intercity common-carrier 
truckers and the direction of movement 
of the intercity trucks, The resulting 
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overlapping of routes and considerable 
movement of heavy trucks through con- 
gested streets could be relieved by more 
systematic co-ordination. An important 
development is the union truck termi- 
nal, operated jointly by many inter- 
city truck operators. The Port of New 
‘ York Authority recently announced 
plans for such a terminal in Newark, 
directly accessible over the main high- 
ways connecting northern New Jersey 
with distant cities. ; 

Trucking routes in tomorrow’s cities 


will be closely related to the location of . 


freight terminals for intercity move- 
ment of goods: railroad freight houses, 
steamship piers, and airports used by 
cargo planes. 

Formerly much freight was moved 
to, from, and within large cities on rail- 
roads by “trap” and “peddler” cars. 
These cars handle less-than-carload 
freight between major freight yards and 
terminals, which have tended to move 
toward the edges of the principal cities.’ 
Trap cars pick up less-than-carload 
shipments at sidings along the rail lines 
and deliver them to a “transfer house,” 
where the shipments picked up by the 
same car are sorted, consolidated, and 
placed in road trains for movement to- 
ward their various destinations. Ped- 
dler cars perform the same service in 
the opposite direction, delivering goods 
within the city. 

The use of such cars has greatly de- 
creased in recent years. Many rail- 
roads now contract with local haulers 
for pickup and delivery service by mo- 
tor truck. Also, shippers use their own 
trucks’to handle goods between their 
establishments and railroad freight- 
transfer houses, without depending 


5 Harold M. Mayer, “Localization of Rail- 
way Facilities in Metropolitan Centers as 
Typified by Chicago,” Journal -of Land & 
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315. 
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upon the inefficient and costly trap and 
peddler car operations, which slow down 
delivery and shipment. This, of course, 
throws an added burden on the city 
street system‘and necessitates the study, 
before building new freight facilities or 
major streets, of the relationship be- 
tween truck movements and rail ter- 
minals, 

Chicago has a unique system of 
freight pickup and delivery: 62 miles 
of narrow-gauge electric railway, op- 
erating under the central business dis- 
trict and surrounding wholesale and 
light manufacturing belt, connect the 
principal central buildings with railroad 
freight stations. Not only do joint tun- 
nel-rail movements decrease the amount 
of trucking on downtown streets, but 
considerable use is made of the under- 
ground freight tunnels in moving goods 
between buildings, especially in deliver-. 
ing coal and removing rubbish. The 
Chicago Loop is noteworthy for the 
relative absence of motor trucks. 

The pheumatic tube offers possibili- 
ties for improved intracity goods inter- 
change in some cases. Although it has 
not come into general use, the post 
offices in New York interchange mail, 
including parcel post, by this means, 
with considerable success. 

Improved aircraft may be used in 
handling goods in cities. Several de- 
partment stores have applied for per- 
mission to use helicopters in making 
local deliveries, and some taxicab op- 
erators anticipate use of helicopters, or 
of planes with low landing speeds, for 
intracity passenger movement. It is 
too early to evaluate properly the’ po- 
tential importance of this method of 
transportation, but city plans should 
be flexible enough so that they may be 
modified to provide adequate landing 
and ‘parking areas for aircraft if such 
vehicles come into general use for intra- 


city movement of passengers and goods. 
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CONCLUSION 


Tomorrow’s city will have a com- 
pletely integrated transportation sys- 
tem, including specialized types of 
streets for private automobiles and 
trucks and for mass-transit vehicles, all 
types of rail transit facilities in appro- 
priate locations, and well-planned and 
well-developed connections between lo- 
cal transit routes and those of intercity 
carriers. With such a transportation 
system, tomorrow’s city will develop as 
a better place in which to live and a 
more efficient place in which to carry 
on commercial and industrial activities 
with a minimum of lost time, friction, 
and inconvenience, 
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Educational, Cultural, and Recreational Services 


By Recrnatp R. Isaacs 


ODAY there is general agreement 

that the family finds itself more 
and more alone in an urban world of 
growing impersonal complexity. Lack 
of a sense of belonging brings neglect of 
democratic responsibilities. And re- 
duced from the status of a human being 
to a mere statistical cipher, the citizen 
becomes profoundly discontented with 
the pattern in which the fabric of his 
life is woven? : 

In addition, during the war years 
there was built up an imaginary period 
ahead which was labeled the “post- 
war world,” as though it were to be 
entirely different from that time and 
the past, and in which problems of the 
family and the individual were to be 
automatically solved by full production, 
high income, and victory over fascism. 
However, many of these problems that 


are now arising are unhappy ones that - 


we have known before. The same old 
social and economic problems are still 
with us, perhaps more intensely. For 
example, municipalities are today en- 
gaged in debate as to whether they will 
honor their veterans and memorialize 
their soldier dead by erection of statu- 
‘ary, or whether their memories will be 
most hallowed by provision of much- 
needed community facilities to create 
and sustain the moral and social values 
for which these men fought. 
In order to promote better psycho- 
logical outlook and incréased social 
values, participation in community life 
must be encouraged by the provision of 
. well-organized educational, cultural, and 
recreational activities. An effort to in- 
still a discriminating appreciation of 
music, art, and literature into commu- 

1J, F. C. Smith, “The School’s Relation to 


the Neighborhood,” Journal of the RAJIC., 
Vol. 21, No. 11 (Nov. 1944), p. 247. 


nity living, to promulgate educational 

programs and participation in recrea- 

tion, and to provide background for the 

religious life of the individual, must be 

assisted by an adequate program of serv- 

ices and the physical facilities necessary 

for their implementation, such as com- 

munity buildings, schools, churches, li- 

braries, museums, and recreation space. 

It is now realized that greater partici- 

pation in desirable activities results 

from their properly planned relation- 

ships to the people. A comprehensive 

analysis of the needs must precede the 

planning of projects in order to deter- 

mine the effects of population and eco- 
nomic trends, the kinds of people who ` 
live within each residential area, and 
their desires and requirements in these 
fields, along with the facilities and pro- 
gram already existent. 


EFFECTS OF POPULATION TRENDS 


National and local population sur- 
veys indicate the trend toward an older 
population. This is, and will continue 
to be, reflected in the increasing need 
for facilities, services, and activities for 
adults. In the provision of facilities 
for younger groups, consideration must 
be given to their flexibility for possible 
future conversion to uses for older per- 
sons. Although the rate of population 
growth is slowly diminishing, greater 
numbers of families are being formed. 
After comprehensive demobilization it is 
expected that new but temporary peaks 
of increased birth rates will be experi- 
enced. As a result, neighborhoods and 
housing groups should be planned for 
cyclical use with various-sized units and 
flexible education and recreation fea- 
tures. 

The diminishing ratio of the num- - 
bers of foreign-born to the numbers of 
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THE SQUEEZE ON HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS, AND SHOPS 
Construction of wartime community facilities” has lagged far behind residential 
building; ratio wos 3-to-2 in'39, is 7-to-1 today. 
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* Includes churches, hospitals, schools, stores, movies, dance halls, water systems, 


sewers, etc. 


Source: Report of the Committee on Congested Areas, 1944 


first, second, and third generations of 
native-born children is resulting in 
easier assimilation of what were once 
diverse social relationships. A more 
homogeneous people requires fewer sepa- 
rate kinds of facilities and services, and 
offers more closely aligned cultural 
goals. _The migration of Negroes to 
the northern industrial cities, and that 


of midwesterners to the coastal ship- ` 


yards, have resulted in the need for 
particular kinds of services and facili- 
ties to satisfy many complex ethnic and 
economic groups suddenly set down in 
localities with deep-rooted traditions 
and mores. Unfortunately, few cities, 
although faced with intensive war in- 
migration and phenomenal growth of 
central areas, re-examined the poten- 
tialities of all existing facilities in or- 
der to integrate their maximum uses. ' 
The continuing trend toward the hap- 
hazard spreading of residential develop- 
ment over the urban periphery has re- 


quired decentralized services such as 
school bus, bookmobiles, portable mu- 
seum collections, and smaller, portable, 
or consolidated schools. In-training 
short courses, refresher courses for the 
demobilized veterans, and emphasis on 
group recreation will be reflected in the 
kinds and distribution of facilities and 
services demanded by men in the armed 
forces upon their return to civilian life. 


EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The exigencies of a war economy set 
back the hard-won short-hour week; 
reconversion to peacetime economy and 
anticipated high-level production should 
see readjustment to the 35-hour week 
and study of proposals for a 30-hour 
week. Along with greater amounts of 
leisure time, family income may con- 
tinue at a higher rate than before the 
war but at less than war-inflated levels. 
Greater individual income for others 
than the head of the family will be re- 
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flected in increased participation in com- 
„mercial recreation and cultural enter- 
prise. It appears that, as compared 
with prewar times, a greater number of 
women will continue to take part in in- 
dustry, requiring the continuing pro- 
vision of nursery kindergartens and 
other services for infants. Continued 
high levels of Federal and state income 
may be reflected in greater programs 
for assistance to the cities; hence it is 
anticipated that greater sums for public 
facilities, their supervision, and mainte- 
nance will be available. Unconsciously 
and unintentionally, the degree of in- 
tegration and use of facilities gained 
during war years may be lost as a re- 
sult of possible comparatively ample 
funds and a return to highly individual- 
istic organizational activities. 


TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Gearing themselves to the war effort 
and successfully developing new poli- 


cies for accelerated training programs, © 


colleges sustained themselves through 
the war years by large-scale training of 
Army and Navy personnel. Today the 
campus begins to resume its prewar ap- 
pearance, and a resurgence oi cultural 
and educational effort is evidenced as a 
result of the GI Bill of Rights which 
gives assistance to veterans in further- 
ing their education; thousands have 
been imbued with a desire for advanced 
study through the Army Specialized 
Training Program and other courses. 
Great numbers of illiterates were given 
rudimentary education when it was 
found that a fifth of the men of mili- 
tary age had less than a fourth-grade 
education, and that of all men rejected 
for service because of physical, moral, 
and educational defects, one-third were 
rejected for the last reason. 


It is important in a democracy that all 
children should have some common ex- 
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perience. .. . It will be the prescriptive 
task of the school to develop citizens; it 
must inform children with that purpose 
and knowledge necessary to become men 
and women who sustain the society in 
which they live. This is to be done, not 
by precept, but by participation in a way 
of life which is related to the community 
and which provides, in co-operation with 
the home . . . for the full development of 
all who share the community life.? 


The Syracuse-Onondaga Postwar 
Planning Council stated that the ob- 
jectives of education are directed to- 
ward broadening the community’s edu- 
cational, cultural, and religious life; 
developing each individual so that he 
may act as an effective member of a 
democracy; instilling into him the de- 
sire to become socially informed and to 
use intelligence in exercising his obliga- 
tions as a citizen in free discussion, 
criticism, and participation in commu- 
nitv affairs; and establishing the demo- 
cratic concept of equality of oppor- 
tunity for self-realization. 

To achieve this result, it was recom- 
mended that there be a co-ordinating 
center for all the hundreds of agencies 
operating throughout each city in the 
educational field; expansion of guidance 
services such as vocational and employ- 
ment counseling, clinical services, visit- 
ing teacher services, testing programs, 
extension of high school to include thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years, nursery 
schools, intercultural education, cur- 
ricula experimentation, camping and 
youth hostel programs, safety education, 
and film and music libraries. The edu- 
cational program should be continuous, 
with no sharp distinction between 
“schooling” -and “adult education.” 
College-level courses should be provided 
for persons in industry and business, 
and speeded-up courses for mature 

2 From the architectural program, “An Ele- 


mentary School,’ by Dean Joseph Hudnut of 
Harvard University, 1944. 
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graduates, utilizing the radio, movies, 
and television, as well as the classroom. 

Ideally, each residential area bounded 
by physical barriers should have edu- 
cational facilities for the children in 
those age groups not permitted beyond 
the range of home influence. However, 
the original concept of the elementary 
school serving a residential area has 
begun to change. The junior high 
school was developed and accepted, re- 
ducing the elementary school to kinder- 
garten and six years, thus establishing 
a new standard. The newly developed 
nursery school takes into the school 
population the children of the ages 
from 244 to 5. Such changes require 
re-examination of the old limits of walk- 
ing distance for the children of the ele- 
mentary school. Recently some recog 
nition of the problem was made by an 
attempt to locate the nursery and play 
spaces for small children away from 
the elementary school, and by the pro- 
vision of a middle school to serve more 
than one community. 

For those communities too small in 
themselves to support a full six- or 
eight-grade school, a new type of fa- 
cility covering, for example, preschool 
classes through the third year is sug- 
gested. Although such a school might 
at first appear uneconomical in tradi- 
tional terms, it may be shown that 
small school buildings may be of light 
construction and still be fire-safe and 
structurally sound; that there is closer 
relationship of the smaller school to 
the larger educational plants than 
ordinarily exists between elementary 
schools; and that delegation of admin- 
istrative responsibility to senior teach- 
ers would give impetus to the expres- 
sion of original thought and would 
benefit teaching methods.® 


8 Community Facilities, 1944, Syracuse- 
Onondaga Postwar Planning Council, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
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In larger residential areas contain- 
ing a population too sparse to support: 
schools within recommended walking dis- 
tances, and in heavy-traffic-surrounded 
areas from which children must attend 
school beyond traffic arteries, provision 
should be made for bus transportation. 
It has not always been found practical 
to provide well-lighted and policed un- 
derpasses or footbridges—nor has it 
proved possible to insist that the chil- 
dren make use of them. In the larger 
community areas where walking dis- 
tances are excessive, a shuttle-bus sys- 
tem could readily be utilized. Such a 
method would require the children to 
walk recommended walking distances 
to a collection station, or require the 
buses to collect the children at points 
near their homes and discharge them at 
recommended walking distances from 
the, school. 


TRENDS IN CULTURAL SERVICES 


Churches 


In accordance, with American tradi- 
tions of religious freedom and separa- 
tion of church and state, specific recom- 
mendations must come from the churches 
in relating them to city planning. How- 
ever, suggestions benefiting church and 
city alike have recently been made by 
planning commissions.* 

The church, being less of a common 
denominator of people than the public 
school, requires a greater total popula- 
tion to provide adequately sized congre- 
gations for each of the various faiths, 
since variations in racial characteristics 
and nationality, heightened by differ- 
ences in language, customs, restrictions, 
and antagonisms, even within a single 
faith grouping, produce duplication of 

4 Tacoma City Planning Commission, “Ta- 
coma, The City We Build,” Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, 1944; and Report by Committee on 
Religion, 1944, Syracuse-Onondaga Postwar 
Planning Council, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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church facilities. It is not without prec- 
edent to provide a common meeting 
‘place for joint religious uses, particu- 
larly in sparsely settled areas: recent 
practice at military camps throughout 
the country is an outstanding example. 
In the planned community of Radburn, 
built almost a generation ago, the Com- 
munity Church used the village audi- 
torium until its membership grew too 
large to experience satisfactory worship 
in the hall; a site was then acquired 
and a building planned in accord with 
the increased needs and improved eco- 
nomic status. Greater understanding 
among faiths is achieved as a result of 
facing problems of building and com- 
munity co-operatively. 

However, because of its importance to 
society today, each church group is en- 
titled to be symbolized by and housed 
in an edifice on a site which bv quality 
and position contribute to the city 
plan. There should be proper se- 
lection of sites and more accurate an- 
ticipation of trends, so that well-built 
buildings will not be so likely to be- 
come obsolete and stranded. Off-street 
parking areas should be provided and 
shielded from adjoining residences. In 
densely populated areas, the nearby 
shopping-center parking areas, gener- 
ally unused at night and on Sunday, 
could largely aid the church’s parking 
problems. The church would be readily 
accessible, located in the open space 
designated for use by semipublic insti- 
tutions. In such a spacious, properly 
landscaped setting, the enhanced archi- 
tectural and worship-inducing quali- 
ties would provide essential spiritual 
amenity. ž 


Libraries 


The American Library Association 
recognizes the new requirements of a 
changing population in developing its 
postwar standards. It is aware that 
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the service of the library centers about 
five basic objectives: education, infor- 
mation, research, aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, and recreation. It realizes that 
formerly libraries were heavily used 
because they happened to serve com- 
munities with a high intellectual status 
or a high porportion of leisured per- 
sons, or because civic and cultural ac- 
tivities were developed effectively. To- 
day the association takes into account 
varied and diverse conditions in density 
and kinds of population, topography, 
highways, industrial barriers, trading 
areas, climate, and similar factors, 
which determine the service area of a 
library system. 

Library units should be large enough ` 
in population, area, and financial sup- 
port to ensure adequate service, the 
minimum essentials for which include 
a system of community and school 
branches and additional services to out- 
lying communities. No longer do li- 
brary boards insist on large, parklike 
settings for their buildings. They 
realize that the ideal location for a 
central library is where a store could 
be successfully located—at least within 
a block or two of the main business 
area, and convenient to main traffic 
arteries; and that the branch library 
should be within a mile to a mile and a 
half of the majority of the people in 
the area to be served. ` 

Bookmobiles will be increasingly used 
in the country for service to areas not 
densely populated enough to justify 
branch libraries, and for newly devel- 
oped areas in cities. The public li- 
brary will be more carefully related to 
other types of libraries, particularly that 
of the school. In order to prevent 
duplication of effort and expense, there 
is urgent need in each community for 
the accurate definition of objectives and 
fields of service; according to the 
American Library Association, co-opera- 
tive plans of this sort are now result- 
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ing in fields of specialization for book 
collections and services.’ 


Museums 


Museums play an important social 
role in community life; if they are fitted 
to the environment, it may well be pos- 
sible to make all persons feel that they 
have a share in the advantages offered 
by such cultural resources. One method 
for bringing the museum to the people is 
by small circulating exhibits in stores, 
schools, and other public spaces. Such 
displays, if made with any understand- 
ing of human interest, would be highly 
educative and might lead by degrees to 
establishment of branch museums—the 
most needed departure in museum work 
for large cities at the present time. 

From the school’s point of view, the 
greatest difficulty is the excursion to 
and from the museum, subject to all the 
vagaries of the weather, long walks to 
transit . lines, and the dangers of the 
road. These difficulties could be largely 
obviated by the use of a regular bus 
service for educational work, maintain- 
ing a regular flow of pupils and extend- 
ing the range of schools that make 
regular visits. Museums specifically 
devoted to children’s interests are some- 
thing else which the future should bring. 

Radio and television symbolize the 
` breakdown of the old concept of a mu- 
seum as a collection bounded by: four 
walls. Although there has been only 
limited experience in the use of the 
radio for presentation of museum ma- 
terial to the community, it is to tele- 
vision that the museum must turn as 
the logical medium for the dissemination 
of its material on a grand scale. How- 
ever, as a result of the Metropolitan 
Museum’s television broadcasts, it was 
found that there is a need for the satis- 


faction of other senses, such as touch. 


5 “Postwar Standards for Public Libraries,” 
American Library Association, 1943. 
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and smell, which require proximity of 
museum exhibits and facilities.® 


Zoological exhibits 


Since many city children are un- 
familiar with animal life other than 
cats, dogs, the sparrow and the pigeon, 
the milkman’s horse, and the hurdy- 
gurdy monkey, it is desirable to include 
domestic animals and ordinary fish life 
to add to the variety and interest of 
occasional small parks. Agricultural 
museums could be more fully developed, 
displaying not only familiar farm ani- 
mals, but products, Mendelian theory 
exhibits, hives of live bees, insect data, 
and general plant life. Nature makes ' 
exhibits all about, and these need only 


.to be labeled or described properly to 


give them museum value. Birds, trees, 
rocks, earth, ponds, brooks, and all the 
spectacles offered by parks and road- 
side—these are potentially park, camp, 
and trailside museums and nature trails. 
Traveling exhibits of live and mounted 
specimens could reach inaccessible areas 
as part of teaching systems—accom- 
panied by movie film presentation of 
the animal, bird, or fish in natural 
habitat. 


Historical buildings and sites 


There are few communities that are 
not rich in historical associations, with 


. Indian trails and battlegrounds, cabins 


of early settlers and homes of architec- 
tural distinction, historical industrial- 
commercial processes, early means of 
transportation and burying grounds, all 
as part of the important social tradi- 
tions to be respected. Because of their 
educational-cultural values, they are 
worthy of restoration. 

However, preservation must be based 
upon re-examination of the use of the 

ê Theodore L. Low, The Museum as a So- 
cial Instrument, 1942; L. V. Coleman, Con- 


tributions of Museums to Outdoor Recreation, 
1928, and Historic House Museums, 1933. 
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land in relation to present and future 
needs of the community. Such build- 
‘ings as are badly placed can be moved 
to park sites, more often reminiscent 
of their original setting than the pres- 
ent deteriorated locations. Old homes 
could be used for tearooms, antique 
shops, or residential purposes with 
limited museum privileges. 

Equipped and landscaped after care- 
ful study of the periods in which they 
were built and occupied, the houses 
would serve as museums with meeting 
space for garden clubs and historical, 
and other societies whose programs are 
in close relation to the community’s 
culture. The larger sites coulc provide 
space for various forms of recreation. 
The restored historically interesting in- 
dustrial building would serve as a mu- 
seum for early processes and products 
for the edification of school children 
and adults alike, and serve io better 
employee morale and public relations 
by cognizance of company tradition. 


Arboretums 


It has been frequently prcposed to 
supplement the centralized arboretum 
by providing smaller collections in con- 
nection with neighborhood parks. These 
might be as small as one acre for group 
planting, or include the entire planting 
area of the park. The principal pur- 


pose in assembling tree and shrub col-. 


lections is to teach identification, care, 
and appreciation, not only to forestry 
and other students, but to interested 
neighborhood groups such as Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and garden 
clubs. The modern arboretum contains 
plants as specimens or collections ar- 
ranged according to some definite 
method: systematic relationship, com- 
mercial uses, or ecological adaptations. 
One park might specialize in the many 
coniferous species, another in broad- 
leaved trees, another in indigenous 
trees and shrubs. The tendency in re- 
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cent times is to manage the arboretum, 
so as to make it serviceable to the peo- 
ple, and to serve most people, an arbo- 
retum must have scientific, economic, 
and cultural aspects. 

It must be pointed out that an arbo- 
retum is a long-term project covering 
decades of development, but through- 
out the period of its growth providing 
much of educational, recreational, and 
cultural value. * Whereas the systematic 
botanist may study plant pathology and 
physiology and the nurseryman select 
tested and profitable species, the public 
in general looks upon an arboretum as 
an unusually fine park, a place to go 
when in need of peaceful rest, and a 
place that offers opportunity to in- 
crease one’s knowledge about Nature. 


Garden demonstration centers 


Garden centers have been proposed 
in connection with larger parks, and 
planned to lend themselves to indoor 
and outdoor exhibits of living plant 
materials, to informal lectures and ob- 
servation, and to the study of garden 
design, construction, and care, and gar- 
dening problems. Here would be pre- 
sented the opportunity for amateur 
gardeners to learn from the experience 
of skilled horticulturists and landscape 
artists the necessary steps and methods 
in developing a garden. The center, 
with necessary outdoor area, would re- 
quire about five acres of ground. The 
landscaping would include interesting 
and practical display gardens, bird 


sanctuary, a pool, children’s garden 


plots and play area, and experimental 
and test gardens. 

After World War I more than 95 per 
cent of the “liberty gardens” were dis- 
continued because of lack of space and 
continuing education; since much of 
the space now used for “victory gar- 
dens” will revert to other uses, acreage 
for this purpose is proposed, desirably 
connected with the garden center. Not 
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only the economic return of such an en- 
terprise, but the restoration of necessary 
human contact with the soil and grow- 
ing things, will benefit the individual.’ 


Community assembly 


For normal community life, it is es- 
sential that opportunity be provided for 
the expression of neighborhood interests, 
such as assembly of the residents, co- 
operative groups, economic functions, 
and leisure-time activities. Assembly 
rooms provide for certain kinds of 
family entertainment and for occasional 
ceremonies such as weddings, anniver- 
saries, and religious observances. They 
may also provide the needed oppor- 
tunity for adolescent youth to meet per- 
sons of the opposite sex under whole- 
some conditions. Community buildings 
should be directly related to outdoor 
space; this requirement should not be 
confused with those for general recrea- 
tion areas. Walter Gropius, architect, 
said: 

I am deeply convinced today that the 
building of community centers is of even 
greater importance than housing itself, for 
these units represent a cultural breeding 
ground which enables the individual to at- 
tain his full stature within the community. 


TRENDS IN RECREATIONAL SERVICES 


During the past two decades many 
families have moved to the suburbs in 
order to provide a natural, healthy en- 
vironment for their children. Also, 
during that period, surveys have demon- 
strated that the lack of proper home en- 
vironment, church and school guidance, 
and recreational facilities and super- 
vision necessitated additional municipal 
expenditures for corrective measures for 
delinquency, high accident rates, and 
ill health. However, recreation facility 
planning is but one element in a well- 
balanced system; comprehensive ad- 
ministration to guide over-all acquisition 

T See note 3 supra. 
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and development programs, adequate 
supervision, and maintenance of facili- _ 
ties are requisite. i 

The broad objectives of a leisure- 
time program should be to provide 
everyone, regardless of age or economic 
or social condition, the opportunity to 
find the best and most satisfying use of 
leisure time. Relaxation and recreation 
are essential for efficient productive ac- 
tivity and for full enjoyment and ful- 
fillment of life. Each person must 
learn to ‘share responsibility for the 
community with people of different 
racial, religious, economic,:and family 
backgrounds. There must be the ex- 
perience of “belonging,” of taking our 
places, not as individuals, but as neces- 
sary members of closely knit groups. 
It is particularly important to develop 
recreation resources in natural neigh- 
borhood areas close to people’s homes; 
then families can be encouraged to 
work and play together as units and 
with other families, thereby developing 
stronger community as well as family 
ties. 

When we entered the war, programs 
were outlined to meet. the recreation 
needs of workers and soldiers. The 
Office of Community War Services was 
set up in the hope that adequate facili- 
ties would be provided in defense areas; 
the Office of Civilian Defense was also 
interested in the broad wartime recrea- 
tion needs as a means of supporting 
morale. The Federal Public Housing 
Authority, in planning for the housing 
of war workers, attempted to render the 
war worker more efficient by adequate 
recreation servicing. This new. devel- 
opment of recreation as a morale and 
efficiency measure is recognition of its 
social and psychological importance to 
modern living. More recognition is, 
however, required before the need for 
leisure-time planning is conceded to be 
as urgent in peacetime as it was dur- 
ing the emergency. 
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No generally accepted peacetime pro- 
_ gram adequate for over-all recreation 
purposes appears to have been devel- 
oped; probably this is due to tke fact 
that no one agency is chargec with 
recreation planning as a prime purpose. 
Many elements of this progrem do 
exist, however, and they should be 
brought together within the framework 
of a program based on the relationship 
between work and leisure. Today the 
distinction between work and play in- 
creases as labor becomes more special- 
ized. Persons whose work requires little 
of their potential physical and mental 
capacity must find desirable outlets in 
properly selected recreational activities. 
Granted that we become what we do, 
then what we do under compulsion 
(work) is less a determinan: of char- 
acter than what we do as free agents 
(leisure activities). Thus leisure grows 
in importance from the cultural point 
of view. 


Proposed recreation areas 


Few neighborhoods are in a position 
to provide all the facilities and pro- 
grams that they need. On the other 
hand, city-wide agencies, which can 
provide facilities and programs, may 
fail to see the needs of each of the local 
neighborhoods. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that arrangements be made for 
joint planning between the individual 
neighborhoods and the city-wide agen- 
cies. Today planning commissions pro- 
pose several forms of public recreation 
areas, in addition to the traditional play- 
ground for the 5—14 age group, the play- 
field for the 12-24 age group, and the 
well-known large park. The new pro- 
posals include the following: 

The tot lot is a small area intended 
primarily for the play of children of 
preschool age, serving as a substitute 
for the family back yard where such 
space is not available. 

The play lot answers the demand for 
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recreation facilities for the 5-9 age 
group, especially in the small residen- 
tial and sparsely settled areas. The 
new flexible subelementary school would 
require just such facilities, in addition 
to special consideration for the pre- 
school children and quiet areas for 
study classes. 

The quiet park serves primarily the 
older age groups and mothers with 
babies; its function is to provide oases 
of lawns, trees, and flowers. 

Mobile caravan camping and day 
camps are being given consideration. . 

Commercial recreation has obviously 
a tremendous part in the shaping of 
attitudes and personalities; therefore 
planning commissions are including pro- 
visions in their recreation plans for 
commercial recreation facilities of a 


. quality that will contribute to the evolv- 


ing city plan. 

As a result of the recent intense war 
activities, industry has realized the need’ 
for recreation in its plants, supplemen- 
tary to community-wide programs, in 
order to relieve the tension of modern 
high-speed production and thereby pro- 
vide safeguards against accidents re- 
sulting from fatigue. Furthermore, em- 
ployee groups represent te some extent 
a natural group comparable to a neigh- 
borhood group, and therefore, a normal 
basis for participation in recreational 
activities outside of working hours. 


+» PHYSICAL INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF 
_ FACILITIES 


Surveys of actual use and convenience 
indicate that the need for communica- 
tion between certain community build- 
ings is so infrequent as not to require 
essentially formal organization into civic 
centers from functional necessity. Pleas- 
ing massing of structures and site ar- 
rangement can be achieved along with 
economical and proper use relationships 
to the community. Pedestrian distances 
and accessibility, space requirements, 
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and desirability of location from the 
viewpoints of practicality and aesthet- 
ics must be considered for the facility 
as well as for its neighborhoods. School 
and church, or library and post office, 
ordinarily require little direct com- 
munication with each other for inte- 
gration of uses. School and park are 
desirably located together to avoid du- 
plication of recreation features and to 
permit economical and _ better-co-ordi- 
nated supervision and maintenance. 
Neighborhood museums, galleries, and 
arboretums would desirably be within 
a quarter-mile of the school to provide 
easy access for students. Branch li- 
braries should also be within a quar- 
ter-mile to supplement the ordinarily 
smaller school collection with their 
more extensive reference material. The 
usual distribution of churches through 
the community will ordinarily bring 
their facilities for extracurricular re- 
ligious education within ordinary walk- 
ing distances, 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF SERVICES 
AND ACTIVITIES 


Recognizing the inherent privilege of 
people to express and follow different 
religious doctrines, educational meth- 
ods, and leisure-time pursuits, the rights 
of the individual freely to select and 
pursue his interests in the life of the 
community must be respected. The 
basic assumption in planning for com+ 
munity activities is that the provision 
of opportunities shall be directed, first 
of all, toward the welfare of the indi- 
vidual. 
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Plans must be made for the full uti- 
lization of all existing facilities to avoid 
needless and wasteful duplication. In 
order to determine the adequacy of the 
services offered in a community, it is 
necessary to classify the facilities ac- 
cording to the services customarily ren- 
dered and additional services that may 
be offered. For example, although the 
primary purpose of public school build- 
ings is the education of children, other 
services might include recreation, branch 
library, counseling and guidance, classes 
for health, religion, Americanization, 
and vocations, and training for the 
handicapped. 

The wide scope of services that can 
be offered by ordinary facilities is ap- 
parent; even those communities having 
but one or two of such facilities can 
encompass a wide range of desired ac- 
tivities and services by judicious sur- 
vey and scheduling. In the planning 
for new residential areas, similar con- 
sideration will do away with superfluous 
and uneconomical structures. Basic to 
all educational, cultural, and recrea- 
tional planning, therefore, will be care- 
ful co-ordination of the activities pro- 
gramming of both public and private 
organizations. 

However, provision of facilities on 
the basis of quantitative analyses of the 
needs alone is unsound; almost of equal 
importance with the facilities are ade- 
quate administration, maintenance, and 
supervision. Fundamentally, most im- 
portant in the planning for community 
services is the consideration of the so- 
cial requirements of the people, regard- 
less of age, race, or economic position. 
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Health and Welfare Services 


By ELLEN C. POTTER 


TE have been brought face to face 
with hard facts and evidence of 


trends social, economic, governmental,’ 


in the preceding articles in this issue of 
Tae ANNALS,. which will inevitably 
shape the future of urban development. 
Wha: wil be their influence on health 
and welfare services? How are city 
planners to orient themselves in rela- 
tion to these fields and what will be the 
effect upon their programs? 

When war was declared, the National 
Government became acutely conscious 
of ifs need for physically and mentally 
fit men and women, not only for the 
armed services but for production at 
home of the implements of war. The 
findngs of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, in terms of the physical, mental, 
emotional, and educational handicaps 
of cur young men, have been spread on 
the record for all to see. The recog- 
nition cf these facts has carried over 
intc civilian life and there is now wide 
acceptance of the principle that the 
health of its citizens is a concern of 
government; and conversely, the recog- 
nition on the part of the citizen that he 
has a right to health as well as educa- 
tion, which long since was recognized as 
a public responsibility. 

This principle applies also to wel- 
fare, conceiving “welfare” not only in 
terms of assistance to the individual 
who is without economic security but 
also in terms of the social insurances 
against unemployment, for old age and 
sucvivors, for health and sickness, and 
so forth. 

The people—men, women, and chil- 
dr2an—live in cities, towns, and rural 
communities. It is there that their 
health and welfare services must be 

.provided. These two great public serv- 


ices are interdependent, and for their 
successful functioning must count upon 
public education as an effective ally. 
The city of the future must therefore 
accept as a primary responsibility the 
organization and administration of 
health and welfare services, conform- 
ing to the best social and scientific 
knowledge available and operated on a 
high level of efficiency. 

What are the trends which will de- 
termine the scope and quality of the 
services to be rendered in health and 
welfare in urban areas? 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Perhaps the most important trend 
has developed within the last twelve 
years, namely, the acceptance on the 
part of the Federal Government of a 
leadership and financial responsibility 
for the health and welfare of its disad- 
vantaged citizens. This responsibility 
it shares with the states on a grant-in- 
aid basis for the expansion and improve- 
ment of both health and welfare serv- 
ices, subject to specified standards and 
operated through approved state plans. 

In the midst of the Great Depression 
(1933) the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration was created and imple- 
mented with enormous financial re- 
sources to meet the needs of the unem- 
ployed, administered through a rapidly 
improvised emergency state organiza- 
tion with the emphasis on units of ad- 
ministration larger than that of the 
municipal office of the “overseer of the 
poor,” except in large -urban areas. 
With this came higher standards of 
service and improved quality of per- 
sonnel. This program was supple- 
mented by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conservation 
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Corps, and the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and from these experimental 
approaches to the solution of economic 
insecurity much has been learned. 

Next came the permanent establish- 
ment of the Social Security Board in 
1935 (transferred to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency in 1939), developing 
categories of assistance for old age, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the 
needy blind, to be administered through 
permanent state welfare departments 
according to approved state plans and 
operating on a district or county basis. 
Federal funds are meeting 50 per cent 
of the cost and relieving the city welfare 
departments of a heavy burden. 

Under the Federal Security Agency, 
the Public Health Service (transferred 
from the Department of the Treasury to 
the Agency) brought leadership and 
funds to the assistance of state health 
departments, and in accordance with 
approved state plans greatly increased 
the strength of both state and local 
health services for the control of com- 
municable diseases, general sanitation, 
vital statistical reporting and analysis, 
general laboratory service, and so forth. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, through social security 
legislation and appropriations, has made 
available leadership and grants-in-aid 
to the states providing for the treat- 
ment of the crippled child and services 
to dependent children; and for the last 
two years has, by direct payment to 
hospitals and physicians, provided for 
the maternity needs of the wives and 
care for the infants of servicemen in 
the four lowest grades of the service. 
(At this writing it is proposed that this 
service should be made available to all 
women in the lower income groups.) 
The Children’s Bureau for many years 
has assisted the states by grants-in-aid 
providing for maternal and child health 
educational services through health de- 


` ` 
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partments, resulting in an enormous 
decrease in infant mortality. 

Under the Social Security Board the’ 
development of social insurance, cover- 
ing unemployment compensation and 
old-age and survivors insurance, pro- 
vides a cushion of financial support for 
the temporarily unemployed and for 
those too young or too old for work. 
(The coverage by these insurance sys- 
tems it is currently proposed to ex- 
pand; and compulsory national health 
insurance is in the offing.) 

In addition, proposed Federal legisla- 
tion contemplates assistance to states 
and smaller governmental units and to 
private institutions for constructing 
needed facilities which will more ade- 
quately meet-health and welfare needs. 

All these Federal grants-in-aid, and 
services and the social insurance sys- 
tems and employment service must be 
recognized by municipal health and 
welfare authorities as tending to mini- 
mize the load of dependency with its 
attendant anxiety and ill health, free- 
ing these departments to undertake posi- 
tive programs in health and welfare for 
all the people. 

In addition, when and if the program 
of “full employment” now in the dis- 
cussion stage, becomes a reality under 
government sponsorship, the problems 
presented to departments of health and 
welfare will be minimized. 

What are the trends in population, as 
to age, mobility, and cultural makeup, 
which must be reckoned with by the 
city of the future in health and welfare 
plans? 


AGE TRENDS 


_ We have been warned since the fig- 
ures of the census of 1930 became avail- 
able that our Nation is growing old. 
Since 1900 the population of the United 
States has increased 62 per cent but the 
age groups above 45 years have in- 
creased far more rapidly than have the 
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groups under 45 years: These trends 

_continued into 1940, and we are as- 
sured that until 1980 we must expect a 
progressive increase in the aged popu- 
lation, in spite of the recent bcom in 
“war babies.” 

As a corollary, we must expect an in- 
crease in chronic illness, which dogs the 
steps of the aged. The findings of the 
National Health Survey show an inci- 
dence rate for chronic diseases for all 
ages of 177 per 1,000 persons; but for 
the age group 65 to 74 it stands at 467.1 
per 1,000! The incidence rate for the 
“relief family” is nearly 50 per cent 
higher than for all income groups. The 
aged, chronically ill person has always 
been a special problem for the public 
welfare official, and now becomes a spe- 
cial problem for health and sickness 
services. Today the burden is over- 
wheiming, and facilities for treatment 
or custodial care are lacking. The 
health and welfare agencies of the “pos- 
sible future city” must accept this prob- 
lem as a first order of business. 

At the other end of the life span is 
the continuing need for an expansion 
of maternal and child health services. 
The birth rate shows a steady trend 
downward from 25 per 1,000 population 
in 1916 to 17.3 in 1939, which will be 
offset slightly by the increased births 
since World War II began. Coincident 
with the diminishing birth rate an as- 
tonishing improvement in the infant 
mortality rate has occurred (but with 
less spectacular drop in maternal mor- 
tality), due to the effective educational 
program for maternal and child care, 
implemented by Federal funds and 
leadership and now further stimulated 
by the emergency maternal and infant 
program for wives and infants of serv- 
icemen. 

The health and welfare planners of 
the future city must bear in mind that 


1 Recent Social Trends (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co, 1933), p. 28. 
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the “biggest crop of babies comes from 
the farms.” ? The lowest birth rates 
are in the industrial states and in their 
large urban centers. It is therefore ex- 
pedient, and in the best interest of the 
future city, that health and welfare 
services be so organized and regionally 
extended that the “future generations 
coming from the farms and villages” to 
the city will bring with them physical 
fitness, basic education, and self-de- 
pendence. 

The city health department of the 
future cannot retrench in its programs 
of maternal and child health, and it 
must count upon its ally the department 
of education to carry forward health 


, education in the school and home. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION 


The mobility of the American people, 
which is essential to our agricultural 
and industrial economy, and the lure of 
the great city, bring to the city depart- 
ments of health and welfare many prob- 
lems of illness and of poverty which, 
because of archaic state and local laws 
of legal settlement (which vary from 
state to state), deprive the citizen of 
services in his extremity which should 
be his by virtue of his United States 
citizenship. We are in the midst of the 
greatest migration in all history, which, 
because of “full employment” during 
the war emergency, we have taken in 
our stride. Cutbacks on war contracts 
and reconversion pose problems im- 
mediately ahead when the temporarily 
unemployed may be without adequate 
funds to provide for health and welfare. 
Legislation pending in Congress (Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill) provides for 
general assistance available to states 
and through the states to local govern- 
ment provided the laws of legal settle- 
ment are abolished, and provided the 
social security categories, including gen- 

2“Preview of the Post-War Generation,” 
Wortune, March 1943. 
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eral assistance, shall be administered 
under a single agency on the state and 
local level. The Federal Government 
will contribute not less than 50 per 
cent of the cost and will provide ‘“vari- 
able grants” to the poorer states up to 
75 per cent of the cost. 

Federal funds for health services al- 
ready provided show a very evident 
trend away from legalistic “settlement” 
limitation on rendering service where 
needed. We must reckon with this new 
spirit which recognizes that we are one 
nation and that health and welfare 
needs of the people must be met wher- 
ever the people are. 


VETERANS 


The veteran and his family have been 
by law set in a special category for 
financial benefits and services in health, 
education, and welfare. This does not 
mean that civil institutions and agencies 
(governmental and private) of health 
and welfare have no need to prepare to 
meet the impact of this special group. 
Full medical coverage is assured the vet- 
eran whose disability is service con- 
nected. One not disabled in service may 
receive hospitalization when needed, if 
there is a bed available, and ¿if he is 
unable to pay; but he may not receive 
treatment as an outpatient. 

In the Interim Report of the Pepper 
Committee it is stated: 


In the postwar period, veterans of this 
and previous wars will constitute a large 
and important segment of the population. 
The number may well be 20,000,000; ... 
veterans and their families may comprise 
from one-third to one-half of our whole 
population. Therefore, the concern which 
we have for the medical care of veterans 
arises not only from an obligation to pro- 
tect the future welfare of our fighting men 
and women but also from the practical 
necessity of maintaining and improving the 
health of the whole people. 


2 Sub-Committee on Wartime Health and 
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The veterans of this war have ex- 
perienced the effectiveness of scientific , 
medicine raised to a high degree of effi- 
ciency by group practice; they now 
have a measuring stick with which to 
gauge the quality of service offered them 
and their families in the doctor’s office, 
the hospital, the clinic, and the health 
departments. In our future develop- 
ment we cannot safely offer anything 
but the best. 

Accented by the needs of the veteran, 
the neuropsychiatric conditions which 
accounted for 30 per cent of rejections 
by Selective Service and 40 per cent of 
medical discharges from the Army de- 
mand effective handling by both health 
and welfare agencies. This neéd for 
mental hygiene service is equally great 
for the civil population and for children 
as well as adults. In addition to the 
health needs, the present allowances 
provided for the families of the men 
who have lost their lives or who are to- 
tally disabled are inadequate, and the 
welfare department must Łe ready to 
stand by until more adequate help is 
possible. 

The favorable trend in the control of 


‘communicable diseases through pro- 


grams of immunization, aseptic tech- 
nique, improved sanitation and diag- 
nostic procedure has greatly reduced 
one of the major original furctions per- 
formed by local health departments. 
The returned veteran and the rapid 
transport by commercial air lines from 
all corners of the globe to our great 
cities, in the not distant future, must 
“alert” state and city health depart- 
ments to the menace of tropical diseases. 
Present programs for the control of tu- 
berculosis and venereal diseases must 
be pushed aggressively, backed by more 
effective educational effort directed to 
prevention. 

Education, S. Res. 62, 79th Cong.,, Health 


Needs of Veterans, Feb. 1945, p. 2, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
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SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


Industrial medicine, recently added to 
„public health services, calls for expan- 
sion. Workmen’s compensation and vo- 
cational rehabilitative services, together 
with the United States Employment 
Service, will all have definite bearing on 
the future health and welfare services 
of the community. 

Sixteen years ago the Blue Cross Hos- 
pital Service Plan was born, enabling 
subscribers by a prepayment plan to 
meet the unpredictable catastrophe of 
illness and hospital bills. Today there 
are almost seventeen million subscrib- 
ers; the benefits under the plan have 
been expanded; better service is given 
to subscribers; and payment rates to 
hospitals have been increased. The 
rate of expansion in the last three years 
has been phenomenal. There are, how- 
ever, great gaps in hospital facilities 
available throughout the country, espe- 
cially in rural districts, and in many 
hospitals the Negro is not eccepted in 
private or semiprivate rooms. Blue 
Cross, from local beginnings, now aims 
to provide hospital care “wherever you 
are.” # 

Medical Service Plans, under the 
auspices of state medical societies, have 
entered the experimental field in some 
fifteen states. Michigan provides the 
most successful example. However, 
these plans have not been widely ac- 
cepted, since the coverage for the sub- 
scriber is usually limited to service in 
the hospital, and the ceiling on income 
of subscribers is too low. The Ross- 
Loos Plan, Los Angeles, based on group 
practice, and the California Physicians’ 
Service are the largest plans outside of 
Michigan. Until medical service plans 
provide home and office care, clinical 
laboratory and other diagnostic aids, 
including consulting specialists, and pre- 

*The Story of Blue Cross, Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, No. 101, 1945. 
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ventive medical service, they will not 
claim general public approval. 

Co-ordination of Medical and Blue 
Cross Plans is in process of develop- 
ment, and is a step in the right direc- 
tion.” 

Group practice medical care plans, 
under professional, industrial, and or- 
ganized labor auspices, have demon- 
strated the value of such coverage and 
point to the need for a national health 
program which is easily within the ca- 
pacity of the citizens plus government 
to finance.’ 

This leads us directly to the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill now before Con- 
gress, which should receive the serious 
consideration not only of government 
officials in health and welfare but also 
of organized philanthropy and the citi- 
zens generally whose need of service 
must be met. 

What of the future in health and wel- 
fare in urban areas, in the light of pres- 
ent trends? 


CO-ORDINATION OF SERVICES 


Co-ordination of health, welfare, and 
educational planning and services on all 
levels of government is of primary im- 
portance. If the welfare of the people 
is to be assured, unity of plan and cor- 
relation of action in these three basic 
service functions of government are es- 
sential. The interrelation of these func- 
tions with privately sponsored philan- 
thropic undertakings is also of great 
importance. 

Leadership on the Federal level, in 
the direction of correlation, is coming 


8L. S. Reed and H. F. Vaughan, Jr., “Co- 
ordination of Medical and Blue Cross Plans,” 
Journal of Americah Medical Association, May 
E, 1945. 

® Michael M. Davis, “Medical Care,” Social 
Work Yecr Book 1945 (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation), pp. 252-62; “Disability and 
Medical Care Insurance,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, Jan. 1945, Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, 
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into focus under the Federal Security 
Agency, within which the Public Health 
Service, the United States Office of 
Education, and the Social Security 
Board (with its assistance categories 
and social insurance systems) are 
brought into association. In addition, 
there are the related health and welfare 
services of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. The influence 
of these Federal agencies of government 
at the state level, in their several func- 
tional areas, is constructive and stimu- 
lating to planning, organization, and 
service, implemented by Federal grants- 
in-aid to the states for special programs. 

Scattered among the other Federal 
agencies are additional health and wel- 
fare services, especially in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the Farm 
Security Administration. Many of the 
services are carried out through the Ex- 
tension Service, under state auspices, 
especially in rural counties, Correlation 
between these special services and the 
state and local health, welfare, and edu- 
cational departments is very necessary 
and too often lacking. Perhaps the 
time has come when, on the Federal 
level, a Department of Public Welfare 
with Cabinet rank should be established 
for the co-ordination of these interre- 
lated functions. 

As a rule, on the state level there is 
no co-ordination of departments of 
health, welfare, and education. Each 
department is a law unto itself. This 
inevitably results in lack of correlation 
of their approach to and activities on 
the municipal or area level, with conse- 
quent gaps or duplication of effort. The 
time has come for at least interdepart- 
mental counseling at the state and local 
levels. Included in such an organized 
council should be representation from 
organized philanthropy, labor, and in- 
dustry and business, thus promoting 
public understanding of and support for 
these public services. 
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Recognizing the present and future 
demand for more and better public serv- 
ices in health, welfare, and education in 
the city, town, and rural areas, where 
the people live, and accepting the fact 
that the local unit of administration 
may receive advisory and financial help 
from state and Federal sources, what 
are the next steps in line with present 
trends? 


SEVERAL REQUISITE STEPS 


Larger areas of service must be es- 
tablished; municipal boundaries must 
give place to the county or area; old 
political habits in fields of health, wel- 
fare, and education must make way for 
the best we have to offer the citizens 
and taxpayers of these larger areas. 

Personnel selection of physicians, 
nurses, teachers, dentists, social work- 
ers, technicians, and civil administra- 
tors on the basis of merit, free from 
political obligations, the choice not 
limited by municipal or state residence, 
is the key to meeting the demands of 
the future. The recruitment of such 
personnel in this period of extreme 
shortage, which even at war’s end will 
not be quickly relieved, is our most 
serious problem and is immediate. 

The abolition of our archaic lews of 
“legal settlement” must become a re- ` 
ality if health, welfare, and educational 
services are to be’ available to all, when 
and where needed. This requires 
changes in law which must be inter- 
preted to our legislators. 

A nation-wide health program pre- 
sents the most urgent call to immediate 
action on the part of every community. 
It will have marked beneficial effect 
upon health and welfare services, pub- 
lic as well as private. The need for 
such development is emphasized by the 
voluntary insurance plans, previously 
enumerated, which only “scratch the 
surface” of need. 
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NATION-WIDE HEALTH PROGRAM 


A nation-wide health plan presents 
a challenge and an opportunity to or- 
ganized medicine which cannot be ig- 
nored. The statement of Òr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, gives us 
the bill of particulars and outlines fu- 
ture plans in terms of facilities and per- 
sonnel.’ 

The principles which should underlie 
such a program are outlined: in the Re- 
port of the Health Program Confer- 
ence: 


The [Nation-wide Health] program pre- 
sented in this report rests upon ten prin- 
ciples: (1) comprehensive coverage and 
service; (2) spreading of costs; (3) dis- 
tribution of facilities according to commu- 
nity health requirements; (4) encourage- 
ment of group medical practice with 
hospitals as professional service centers; 
(5) determining policy through participa- 


tion of those who receive and those who . 


furnish service; (6) responsibility of the 
professions for strictly medical activities; 
(7) freedom for physicians and patients; 
(8) adequate payment of physicians and 
hospitals by methods which encourage 
quality and promote economy and service; 
(9) a national system; (10) local adminis- 
tration of services under national stand- 
ards.8 


The report also states that “services 
should be made financially accessible to 
all through a national system of con- 
tributory health insurance, combined 
with taxation, in behalf of people with- 
out sufficient income.” i 

Doctor Parran presents in graphic 


T Hearings before Sub-committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, July 10, 11, 12, 1944, Part 5, 
pp. 1774 to 1807, Government Printing Office. 

8 “Principles of a Nation-Wide Health Pro- 
gram,” Report of the Health Program Con- 
ference, 1944, p. 3. Report available through 
Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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form * in the accompanying chart a 
plan co-ordinating health and sickness 
service, through hospitals and health 
centers, reaching out from the great 
urban centers with their base hospitals 
into the district‘and rural hospitals and 
ultimately to the health centers in rural 
communities. The chart indicates the 
scope and flow of service. It requires 
but little stretch of the imagination to 
associate facilities for welfare service in 
intimate relationships with those for 
health. 

Under the proposed plans for na- 
tional health insurance the traditional 
relationship between physician and pa- 
tient is not disturbed, only in so far as 
financial insecurity is relieved. In- 
stead, improved facilities for diagnosis 
and treatment are made available to . 
physician and patient and the financial 
burden is equalized. ; 


MENTAL AND CHRONIC ILLNESS 


The prevention of mental illness must 
be a major commitment for future de- 
velopment by health and welfare de- 
partments through the establishment of 
mental hygiene clinics, counseling serv- 
ice, and child guidance in the commu- 
nity, plus special services in the schools. 
The shortage of skilled personnel is a 
serious handicap in meeting this need. 

Chronic illness in its many forms is 
the most neglected field within the full 
scope of medical practice and public 
health. The general hospital has served 
the chronic with reluctance; it is geared 
to the care of the acutely ill, Munici- 
pal and county welfare departments 
have been overburdened by those for 
whom no adequate care could be pro- 
vided. By virtue of the large and con- 
tinuously increasing volume of need, 
the service becomes a public responsi- 
bility which must be shared by health 


8a This chart is found between pp. 1792 and 
1793 in the publication mentioned in- foot- 
note 7. 
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and welfare departments. Dr. Ernst P. 
Boas, a pioneer in this field, says: 


There is a reciprocal relationship be- 
tween chronic disease and poverty; pro- 
longed illness leads to destitution, and 
want breeds disease. The treatment of 
many of the chronic sick is ineffectual un- 
less decent housing and adequate food are 
available. It is not the individual sick 
alone, or even they and their families alone 
who suffer because of the close link be- 
tween chronic illness and poverty and eco- 
nomic dependency. Chronic illness is re- 
sponsible for most of the “unemployables” 
on relief; it fills homes for incurables and 
almshouses with crippled individuals; it 
accounts for a large proportion of the 
population in hospitals and homes for the 
aged. Chronic illness is a great destruc- 
tive force in society.’ 


In concise outline, Mary C. Jarrett, 
former secretary of the Committee on 
Chronic Illness of the Welfare Council 
of New York City, discusses the com- 
munity facilities necessary if the wel- 
fare department is to function success- 
fully in this field; the general hospital 
for acute exacerbations, study, treat- 
ment, and teaching; affiliated institu- 
tions for prolonged nursing and medical 
care; clinics geared to the service of 
ambulant chronics and visiting nurses; 
housekeeping aids, foster homes; nurs- 
ing homes supervised and licensed by 
state authority; apartment house ac- 
commodations adjusted to the special 
needs of this type of person who is not 
in the indigent classification. In addi- 
tion, there is need for skilled case work, 
physical and occupational therapy, vo- 
cational guidance and training, and 
sheltered employment. Occupational 
and recreational services are necessary 
for those unable to provide such facili- 
ties for themselves. A total commu- 
nity effort is required if all these facili- 

® Ernst P. Boas, The Unseen Plague, Chronic 
Disease (New York: J. J. Augustine, Inc.), 
p. 121. 
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ties are to be brought to bear upon 
this problem.” 

In 1940 the American Public Wel- 
fare Association of Chicago published 
Institutional Care of the Chronically Ill. 
This is the result of a study by the 
Joint Committee of the American Hos- 
pital Association and the American 
Public Welfare Association relating to 
policies and stdndards which should 
govern the conversion of public homes 
for the aged and dependent, long dis- 
credited as almshouses, into institutions 
for the care of the chronically ill. It 
will serve as a guide to future develop- 


.ment in many communities where fa- 


cilities for the care of the chronically 
ill are lacking. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO HEALTH 
AND WELFARE 


The department of education has 
been referred to as a potential ally of 
health and welfare departments. Pub- 
lic education, as such, reaches the vast 
majority of children throughout every 
community; by virtue of that contact, 
educators have access to the homes of 
these children. Health education does 
not end with the effective work done by 
departments of health in maternal and 
child health, which finally brings the 
child to the schoolroom door. School 
health education and medical inspec- 
tion and service should pick up the child 
as he enters school and follow through 
consistently with a program of correc- 
tion of defects and a comprehensive 
basic education in health habits and 
nutrition which will reach into the home 
of the child. That this is not done to- 
day is evidenced by the physical find- 
ings of Selective Service. 

The children in our schools are the 
citizens of tomorrow. Granting that 
the child in the grades is not able to 


10 Mary C. Jarrett, “Combating Chronic Nl- 
ness,” Public Welfare, June 1945. 
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assimilate much formal training in 
civics and economics, it is certain that 
in our high schools the groundwork can 
be successfully laid for citizenship, func- 
tioning in a democracy, and economic 
security applied to the individual, the 
family, and the community. Such 
preparation for citizenship should en- 
sure intelligence on the part of the 
voters in the developnient of health and 
welfare programs, 

Expansion in education for physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, teachers, social 
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workers, and technicians in many fields 
is essential to our future planning, but 
that is not enough. World War II was 
won because of the trained and experi- 
enced officers and men in the armed 
services who planned strategy and tac- 
tics. To execute their great undertak- 
ings, millions of men and women spe- 
cifically trained for their tasks mede 
victory possible. Can democracy do less 
for the future of our public civil serv- 
ices than to prepare men and women to 
administer these services? 


Ellen C. Potter, M.D., F_A.C.P., LL.D., is Director of Medicine of the State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey; former Acting President of tìie 
Womans Medical College, Secretary of Welfare, Director of the Children’s Bureau, and 
Chief of the Division of Child Health, Pennsylvania; and School Medical Inspectcr, 
Philadelphia. She is President of the National Conference of Social Work and is e3- 
gaged in numerous similar activities. She contributes, in the field of health and welfars, 
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Changing City Patterns 


By Martin D. Meyerson and Ropert B. MITCHELL 


HE characteristic pattern of a city 

arises as the result of circum- 
stances including the natural environ- 
. Ment-—climate, topography, soil struc- 
ture—the social and economic environ- 
ment-—population and industrial trends, 
political institutions, and so forth—and 
a human factor—a collective person- 
ality of the community represented by 
its aspirations, vision, vitality, and abil- 
ity to produce or attract leadership to 
itself. 

The dynamic forces of city change 
are largely within the second and third 
of these groups: social climate and so- 
cial objectives. The cities of the next 
generation will differ from today’s in 
proportion to the strength of lieve 
forces. 

Mr. Myres McDougal in his üti 
in this issue of THz ANNALS, “Munici- 
pal Land Policy and Control,” states: 
‘... the land policy of a community, 
like its policy with respect to any other 
resource, should be designed to imple- 
ment its total policy—that is, designed 
to further to the utmost the efforts of its 
people to secure for themselves all the 
basic values for which the community 
exists.” 

These basic values have not always 
been the same. American communities 
admired size. Every Battle Creek or 
Kalamazoo felt impelled to have a sky- 
scraper as a mark of metropolitanism. 
A Mid-West city in the 25,000 popula- 
tion range zoned for a population as 
large as that of Cleveland. The un- 
official New York Regional Plan based 
its proposals on a 1965 metropolitan 
population of 21,000,000. The city’s 
officials had greater delusions. They 
zoned the city in such a fashion that 
its residential areas could have housed 


about 344 millions—more people than 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Immature civic pride was also re- 
flected in other forms. Modern city 
planning in this country was derived 
from the city beautiful movement, from 
the Columbian and St. Louis Exposi- 
tions. Fountains, civic centers, monu- 
ments, fagades, and boulevards drew at- 
tention from urban decay. Today, 
clover-leaf intersections are becoming 
criteria of city development. 


VIEWS OF THEORISTS 


Some hint of possible future trends in 
city design may be gained by an ex- 
amination of the proposals of theoreti- 
cians, who, perceiving that cities were 
not functioning effectively, decided that 
their physical forms, must be scrapped - 
and new ones created. 

The French artist-architect, Le Cor- 
busier, centers -his ideal city on a 
transportation station which is the hub 
for all rail and transit lines, is a ter- 
minal for feeder planes, and is at the 
intersection of the two main highways. 

Surrounding the station are twenty- 
four skyscrapers widely separated, each 
connecting with the subway line. They 
house a day working population of 
about half a million, or the commercial 
force of a city such as Paris. The 
homes of the people closely surround 
the central business district with high 
density multiple dwellings flanked by 
greenbelts or large park strips. Far- 
ther out are satellite towns. Industry, 
as if an afterthought, is relegated to a 
strip on the outskirts of the city. This 
is a city design dominated by the office 
building. (Fig. 1.)? 

1 Patrick Abercrombie. Town and Country 


Planning. Home University of Modern Knowl- 
edge Series, Second Edition. London and New 
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Fig, 1. 


Other theorists also centered their at- 
tention on single facets of city form 
and not on the community in its en- 
tirety. 

In Spain, the engineer, Soria y Mata, 
influenced by new transportation meth- 
ods such as electric cars, suggested the 
building of a linear city in the form of 
strips along an arterial highway. A 
linear city is a rationalized form of the 
string or ribbon development which 
straggles along the highways that 
meander out from our cities. 

Soria y Mata visualized the linear city 
as a connecting ribbon between two 
cities. All that was ever consciously 
built in such a form was a three-mile 
section near Madrid. The linear city 
would congest the roads with local 
traffic, would make many journeys very 
time-consuming, and would cut off the 
rural landscape from view. 

Another variant of the linear city 
was espoused in the Soviet Union by 
Milyutin and other theorists. They 
conceived a city consisting of layers of 
industrial, agricultural, recreational, and 


residential areas (with attendant com-_ 


munity buildings) parallel to and flank- 


York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 


256; p. 117. 
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Le Corbusier’s City 


ing a spine of a railroad and a highway 
in a greenbelt strip. -The city center 
was ignored. , Stalingrad is a modified 
form of such a city. 

In this country, Frank Lloyd Wright 
built a large model representing four 
square miles of his idealized Broadacre 
City. There, each family would have 
an acre or more of ground to cultivate. 
Occasional employment would be pro- 
vided in the small factories dotting the - 
landscape. Everyone would have an 
auto, and the more prosperous families 
would have two, three, four, or five 
autos. The family with five autos 
would have a house of “machine-age 
luxury.” Wright believes his indi- 
vidualized existence in an environment 
of “organic architecture” would rebuild 
our “decayed” culture. 

Actually, it would not necessarily 
provide for individualism. Tied to a 


- house he built and owned, the worker 


would be also tied to the nearby factory 
—this extreme decentralization could 
not economically provide industrial 
areas with diversified employment. The 
destruction of the urban way of life 
would mean the end of much individual 
expression—for, as Mr. Ascher points 
‘out in the first article in this volume of 
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TEHE ANNALS, the city provides for all 
nuances of activity and interest whether 
it be tropical fish or string quartets. 
Father can work in one place, daughter 
in another, and son in still another. 
Though Mr. Wright makes provision 
for a small university in “scale” with 
his small homesteads and small fac- 
tories, his extreme decentralization 
which perforce must depend on indi- 
vidual transportation would render the 
schools, museums, lecture halls, gal- 
leries, and meeting rooms, which a 
large city can afford, inaccessible. 

But even should we wish such a 
sprawling civilization, how would we 
obtain it? Mr. Henry Ford, among 
the industrialists, recommends the small 
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plant ‘in the rural community, yet, 
though he has farming-out plants, River 
Rouge has not been disbanded, nor was 
it proposed that the Willow Run bomber 
plant be built in units turning out a 
bomber apiece. 


The Garden City 


The theoretical city form which has 
probably influenced modern planning 
most is the Garden City proposed by 
Ebenezer Howard and later by Ray- 
mond Unwin. (Fig. 2.) 

Howard’s Garden City, as described 
in his book Garden Cities of Tomorrow, 
is a community in which 30,000 people 
would live at a density of about thirty 
people per acre, gross, or somewhat less 
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Fic. 2. Section of Howard’s Garden City 
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than the density of Chicago (thirty- 


eight). Nine acres per 1,0C0' people 
would be:allocated to recreational. ateas 
or about the':(almost never achieved) 
standard of ten acres per 1,000. The 
community would consist not only of 
this urban center but also of a perma- 
nent surrounding greenbelt of agricul- 
tural land to limit the growth of the 
‘city and to prevent any incrusions of 
development from other directions. The 
entire land would be owned by the 
community and leased to its users. The 
communities would be self-sufficient in 
that industries and employment for the 
population would be provided there. As 
soon as the maximum population was 
reached a new community would have 
to be formed, as was done in colonial 
New England when the cattle of a com- 
munity became too numerous to graze 
on the common. 

“Both Howard and Unwin advocated 
a grouping of garden cities. Unwin’s 
cities would cluster about a center with 
facilities to serve the whole cluster. 
Neither of these men wished to- break 
down the antagonism of town and coun- 
try by abolishing both; rather they 
wished the fullest development of both 
with the provision of the amenities of 
each in the other. 

Their proposals are similar to the 
“organic decentralization” advocated by 
Eliel Saarinen, the Finnish architect 
now in Cranbrook, Michigan. 

Some “ideal” communities have been 
built as illustrations of the Garden City 
and other theories of: civic design. 


Garden Cities in England 


In England in 1904, Letchworth, a 
comparatively self-containec Garden 
City, was built by First Garden City 
Ltd., with Unwin as one of the de- 
signers. The city has a density of 
twelve houses per acre. The company 
has had:a policy of attracting varied 
industries so that in an economic crisis 
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the total unemployment typical of a 
one-industry town would not occur. 
Plants with 4,000 square feet of cleat 
floor space and with adjoining land for 
possible extensions are available to 
small firms. Property sites may be 
leased for 999 years on a ground-rent 
that includes utility charges. 

Yet, had Letchworth been more than 
its thirty-four miles from London, it 
might have had a difficult time surviv- 
ing, for it depends on London industry 
and commerce for much of its support. 

Welwyn, the second Garden City, 
started in 1920, is half an hour from 
central London by suburban electric 
train. Though much of its prewar popu- 
lation of 14,000 was employed in local 
plants, such as the Shredded Wheat 
Company, Welwyn is largely a com- 
muting suburb of London. As in Letch- 
worth, the 3,000 acres in the Urban Dis- 
trict of Welwyn Garden City are owned 
by a limited dividend corporation which 
retains full land control by not selling 
freeholds. Instead 999-year leases are 
granted. 


“Garden Cities” in America 


In this country, Radburn, New Jer- 
sey, designed by Henry Wright and 
Clarence Stein, was built near New 
York by the City Housing Corporation, 
also a limited-dividend corporation. It 
was intended to include industrial plants 
as well as residential and shopping fa- 
cilities. However, it was built about 
1930, just prior to the depression, when 
industry hesitated to expand its estab- 
lishment. In Radburn, pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic are completely sepa- 
rated. This is accomplished by “super- 
blocks” of 30 to 50 acres, five to ten 
times the size of most American city 
blocks. The space saved from the ex- 
cess street area of the ordinary gridiron 
pattern with undifferentiated arteries is 
used for intra-block parks through 
which run pedestrian paths connecting 
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Fis. 5. Plan of Norris, Tennessee 


with underpasses at streets. Vehicular 
access to the service areas and garages 
for the houses are provided mostly by 
cul-de-sac or dead-end streets with no 
sidewalks. The house fronts face open 
gardens connecting with these intra- 
block parks. Local traffic is thus in 
part separated from the through traffic. 
The originators of Radburn fittingly 
called it “The Town of the Motor Age.” 

The Greenbelt towns, Greenbelt, 
Maryland, Greendale, Wisconsin, and 
Greenhills, Ohio, on the outskirts of 
Washington, Milwaukee, and Cincin- 
nati, respectively, were built by the 


United States Resettlement Administra- 
tion in the thirties. In some respects 
they resemble garden cities; the land 
is under single control; and size was 
originally limited. However, they have 
no semblance of being self-contained. 
They contain no industries and offer 
little employment. They are commut- 
ing suburbs of central cities. But they 
do exhibit the benefits of common land 
ownership—compact growth, no prema- 
ture development, no random mixture 
of land uses. (Fig. 3.) ? 


2 Greenbelt Towns. Washington, D. C.: Re- 
settlement Administration. Sept. 1936, 
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AREA IN OPEN DEVELOPMENT 
PREFERABLY 160 ACRES “°: 

IN ANY CASE IT SHOULD 

HOUSE ENOUGH PEOPLE TO 
REQUIRE ONE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL? EXACT SHAPE 
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Fico. 6. Neighborhood Unit Principles 


Some of these communities are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. ' Also 
included are the plans for Norris, Ten- 
nessee (designed by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority) which was partly built, 
and the excellent private housing de- 
velopment, Baldwin Hills Village in Los 
Angeles. (Figs..4 and 5.) ® 


8 Catherine Bauer. “Description and Ap- 
praisal—Baldwin Hills Village.” Pencil Points, 
Vol. 25, No. ‘9: 46-60, Sept. 1944; p. 47. 

Urban Planning and Land Policies. Vol. II, 
Supplementary Report of the Urbanism Com- 
mittee to the National Resources Committee. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
Ing Office, 1939. Pp. 366; p. 71. 


NEIGHBORHOOD Unir THEORY 


Also included is a diagram illustrat- 
ing Clarence Perry’s neighborhood unit 
concept, which had been influenced in 
part by Ebenezer Howard. Cities 
would be planned by neighborhoods, 
each neighborhood containing about 
5,000 people or enough to support an 
elementary school. Arterial highways 
would form the bounds of each neigh- 
borhood. 

The neighborhood unit theory, al- 
though not much related to the facts of 
social organization in large cities, calls 
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Fio. 7. Plan for Reconstruction of a London Neighborhood Community 


for a physical organization of residen- 
tial areas having optimum convenience 
and amenity and favorable to the pro- 
duction and development of children. 
It should be used in a city plan with 
the understanding that it is oversimpli- 
fied, and is most appropriate for “aver- 
age” families with growing children. 
One should not expect the social inter- 
est or institutional affiliations of resi- 
dents to be confined to or even centered 
in such neighborhood units. (Fig. 6.) * 

First formulated by Mr. Perry for 
the Russell Sage Foundation’s Regional 
Plan of New York and Environs, the 
neighborhood unit theory is in current 
favor with the planners of large cities. 
For example, the best known of modern 
plans, the London County Council Plan, 
is based on neighborhood communities. 
(Fig. 7.) ° 

* Clarence Arthur Perry. Housing for the 
Machine Age. New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1939. Pp. 261; p. 75. 

5 Journal of the Royal Institute of British 


Architects. “The Counties of London Plan.” 
July 1943. 


LONDON PLAN 


The plan proposes to divide London 
into communities of from six to ten 
thousand people, or enough to maintain, 
satisfactorily, elementary schools and 
shopping centers. Densities would vary 
from one hundred to two hundred per 
acre. These are two to four times as 
high as those in the average American 
city. However, high densities in them- 
selves may not be necessarily unde- 
sirable. These communities would have 
much open space. For every 1,000 peo- 
ple there would be four acres of neigh- 
borhood parks and playgrounds or about 
twice the existing ratio. American 
cities of over a million population av- 
erage about three acres per 1,000 peo- 
ple, most of which, however, is not in: 
neighborhood -parks and playgrounds 
but in large parks or reservations not 
readily accessible to most people. In 
London it is suggested that another 
three acres per 1,000 people be used 
for these large parks. 
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These communities would have no 
through motor traffic. Through traffic 
would go around them on arterial high- 
ways or freeways, with few intersec- 
tions and without access to abutting 
property. 

The communities would have only 
local streets within them. These streets 


would form a spider web of concentric. 


rings connecting with streets radiating 
out from the middle of London. 

However, the London plan largely 
ignores mass transportation, the most 
economical and efficient form of moving 
people. Three street cars or five large 
buses can carry about the same number 
of people as 120 automobiles, as was 
indicated in one of the previous articles 
in this volume. Also, Londoners before 
the war had only one auto for each 
seven families as compared to Ameri- 
cans who had one for about each four 
people. 

Among other proposals of the London 
County Council Plan are a cultural cen- 
ter, a modified railroad terminal system, 
new port facilities, markets, and the 
eventual utilization of 30 per cent of 
the river banks of the Thames (as op- 
posed to less than 10 per cent at pres- 
ent) for recreation. 


GREATER LONDON PLAN 


With the London County Council 
Plan well under way in 1942, Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie was commissioned 
to prepare an additional plan for the 
2,600 square miles surrounding the 
county. The Greater London Plan 
published last year recommended the 
decentralization of 1,033,000 people or 
„one-tenth of those in the area, three- 
fifths of whom would come from the 
116 square miles of the county. The 
decanting of population would be ac- 
complished by decentralizing 1,720 fac- 
tories with 258,000 employees. 

The new industries would be located 
mainly in the Outer Country Ring 
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which would contain eight satellite 
towns with a population limit of 60,000 
apiece. i 

A start has been made on the acqui- 
sition of a greenbelt for London. The 
plan proposes the extension of this to a 
five-mile-wide area. Also, the open- 
space standards are increased from 
seven acres per 1,000 people in the 
County Plan to ten by adding three 
acres of school playing fields. 

In the Preamble to the Greater Lon- 
don Plan, Professor Abercrombie states 
that if his proposals are to have any 
value they must be based on certain 
assumptions. i 

The first three of the five assump- 
tions are based on the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Distribution 
of the Industrial Population usually 
called the Barlow Report after its Chair- 
man, Sir Montague Barlow. The Re- 
port recommended that with a few ex- 
ceptions no new industry be admitted 
to London or the Home Counties. The 
Plan assumes this will be carried out 
and, as mentioned above, that decen- 
tralization of population and places of 
work within the metropolitan areas will 
be accomplished and that on the basis 
of these, the total population of the re- 
gional area will be somewhat decreased. 
It is stated in the fourth assumption, 
“If the Port of London ceases to thrive, 
London will decay. It is assumed 
therefore, for the purposes of this Re- 
port, that the Port of London will con- 
tinue to be one of the world’s great 
ports.” The fifth assumption states, 
“It is assumed that new powers for 
planning will be available, including 
powers for the control of land values.” 


. PLANS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


This fifth assumption is most crucial. 
In France in 1920, a Society called “La 
Renaissance des Cités” was founded. 
The Society decided to adopt a small 
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town that had been completely de- 
stroyed in the war and rebuild it as 
“Le Village Modèle.” City planners 
agreed to give their services without 
charge. The village of Pinon in the 
Department of the Aisne was adopted. 
A layout of the town was prepared; the 
mayor and council approved; not one 
of the property owners of the wrecked 
village would agree to any alteration in 
the size or shape of his lot; the plan 
was abandoned: 

On the other hand, the 1934 Amster- 
dam Plan provided control over loca- 
tion, layout, and architecture of private 
and co-operative housing which was to 
have been built in outlying units of 
10,000 dwellings to siphon population 
from the central city and allow for 
later rehabilitation there. Swedish cities 
hold extensive land areas in public 
ownership. Stockholm holds 60 per 
cent of its land. By the end of the 
German Republic, Berlin owned a simi- 
lar portion of its territory. The Land 
Code in the Soviet Union provides that 
the title to the land on which cities are 
located rests with the city population. 
Boundaries may be: enlarged, under 
provisions of the Code and the State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan) if 
there has been or is a need for ex- 
tension of urban territory or functions. 
More than 350 new cities were built in 
the Soviet Union, without problems of 
land tenure. 

As for older cities in that country the 
plan for the reconstruction of Moscow 
published in 1935 stated that the most 
important aims were: “the proper dis- 
position of dwelling-houses, industries, 
railway, transport and warehouses, the 
deepening of the Moscow River and the 
introduction of new ponds, and so 
forth, the elimination of congested areas, 
the proper organization of residential 
districts and creation of normal and 
healthy living conditions for the popu- 
lation.” It was also stated that “it is 
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necessary to retain the historical out- 
lines of the city, but radically to replan 
it by coordinating the network of its 
streets and squares.” The plan was 
prompted principally by “the recon- 
struction of the municipal economy of 
Moscow.” 

The more we can limit variable fac- 
tors, the more effective can our planning 
be. And so the planners of Moscow 
limited the size of the city to about 250 
square miles or twice its previous area 
and its population to five millions (at 
the time the plan was prepared Moscow 
had a population of about 3,500,000). 
This limit is being maintained by re- 
stricting new factories in the Moscow 
areas, to those which will serve only the 
local population. The area is being 
limited by the construction of a forest 
belt or large circular park surrounding 
the city. 

The area of street blocks is being in- 
creased so that they will be four to 
eight times as large as most blocks in 
American cities. Much of the land 
ordinarily used for streets and alleys 
could then be used for recreational 
areas. Only about one-fifth of residen- 
tial blocks will be covered with build- 
ings. Houses are to be placed as close 
as possible to the place of work. All 
residential areas are to have local thea- 
ters, recreation facilities, clubs, and so 
forth. Mass transportation bears vir- 
tually the whole travel burden. Those 
who wish to go to the centrally located 
museums, stadia, and facilities, use the 
subway, buses, and trolleys (which are 
being replaced by buses). Moscow’s 
Street system with its improvements 
consists, as does London’s proposed sys- 
tem, of a spider web of concentric and 
radial roads. 

Also in the Soviet Union, Leningrad, 
Stalingrad, Novorossiisk, and other war- 
torn cities are either rapidly executing 
new plans or speeding .the completion 
of old ones. The U.S.S.R. expects to 
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ten years. 


PLANS IN THIS COUNTRY 


However, the opportunity is mostly 
ours—it will be more difficult to rebuild 
London and Lidice, Rotterdam and 
Novorossiisk, the “blitzed” cities, than 
it would be to rebuild our blighted cities. 
Firstly, when people are homeless, they 
must be housed as rapidly as possible 
regardless of whether or not their homes 
will be in planned communities. Sec- 
ondly, when cities are destroyed, pro- 
duction is reduced. 

We, unlike other countries, raised our 
production two-fold during the war—to 
200 billion dollars last year. A post- 
war national income comparable to war- 
time dimensions would provide a con- 
struction value of about 15 to 20 billion 
dollars or about the assessed value on 
real property (land included) of all the 
cities in the country with a population 
of over 500,000 excepting New York. 

It is not enough though that we have 
the material resources. The process of 
planning and metropolitan administra- 
tion, the extension of powers to imple- 
, Ment land policy and other tools we 
have mentioned must be provided and 
improved if we are to benefit from 
their full utilization. 


CITIZEN COMMISSIONS 


The city planning function is exer- 
cised almost exclusively in this country 
by citizen commissions—an outgrowth 
of the influence civic groups have had 
in organizing planning activities. The 
lay members of commissions are ex- 
pected to transmit the sentiments of the 
people through their directives to the 
planning staff and in turn to interpret 
the work of the commission to the peo- 
ple they represent. 

The commissions generally consist of 
five to nine members, some of whom 
may be ex officio members from other 
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city departments. They have tended to 
represent only a small part of the busi- 
ness and professional world. In Cleve-° 
land and in Louisville, among other 
cities, quasi-official planning bodies have 
been set up to broaden the base of pub- 
lic representation in planning, and to 
broaden the scope of planning from 
physical land planning to the inclusion 
of all community problems in the area. 
The Post-War Planning Council of 
Greater Cleveland, now the Metropoli- 
tan Cleveland Development Council, 
which supplements the Regional Asso- 
ciation and an excellent city planning 
agency, resulted from a meeting of 200 
community leaders representing busi- 
ness, government, labor, professional, 
and other special interest groups and 
agencies. The executive committee 
with 17 members includes the Chair- 
man of the County Board, the Presi- 
dent of the City Council, the Chair- 
man of the City Planning Commission, 
and other public officials, in addition 
to representatives from business, labor, 
and other fields. The Council operates 
through a small staff assisted by panels 
of citizens and officials on public works; 
on transportation, traffic and transit; 
on the needs of returning servicemen; 
on housing and blighted areas; on social 
services; on labor-management rela- 
tions; on interracial relations; on pub- 
lic finance and taxation; on education 
and culture; and on private enterprise. 
In Louisville, with the encourage- 
ment of the mayor, the Area Develop- 
ment Association was established to co~ 
ordinate all planning work in the area. 
Funds for the first two years were over- 
subscribed in two weeks. Membership 
includes representatives from the Louis- 
ville Central Labor Union, the Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County Planning and 
Zoning Commission, banks, newspapers, 
and utility companies. The mayor 
heads the board of directors of eleven 
members. As in Cleveland the Asso- 
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ciation operates through special func- 
tion committees such as streets and 
‘highways, survey and research, welfare, 
health, public building, and housing. 
The local Committee for Economic De- 
velopment serves as the Association’s 
business and industry committee. The 
staff provides the committees with the 
information they need and each com- 
mittee is kept informed of the work of 
the others to prevent piecemeal plan- 
ning, Members of local government 
agencies that are concerned with the 
problems considered by certain com- 
mittees are ex officio members of such 
committees. 

It is interesting to note that both 
communities are trying to plan for their 
metropolitan areas. As Mr. Victor 
Jones, in a previous article in this vol- 
ume, indicates, “There are at least 140 
cities in the United States, ranging in 
population from 53,000 to 10,500,000 
that are not politically organized as 
cities . . . within these 140 cities are 
to be found 172 central municipalities, 
1,697 suburban municipalities, 302 
counties and a large number of special 
districts.” 


NEED FOR CO-ORDINATED 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Other articles in this volume have set 
some of the technological, social, and 


administrative background for develop- - 


ing our future city patterns. This arti- 
cle has indicated some of the design 
forms developed in the last decades. 
A few have been actualized to some de- 
gree. It has also indicated a few of the 
trends that are setting a favorable 
climate for planning in some of our 
cities. i 
It has been pointed out in the volume 
that improved shipping and port han- 
dling facilities may reduce the amount 
of waterfronts used for harbor facilities. 
Some of this freed space might be used 
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for needed recreational facilities. There 
are new possibilities of mass transporta- 
tion, of rationalization of terminal fa- 
cilities for interurban transport. There 
is need for better school, library, health, 
recreational, and dwelling facilities. 
These must not be isolated improve- 
ments. As Comptroller McGoldrick 
states, “Many [cities] have made post- 
war plans, and somehow the impression 
has got around that these have involved 
some city planning. Planning a high- 
way system for a city is not the same 
as planning a city with, among other 
needs, a highway system.” 

We need cities in which places of 
residence are judiciously located in re- 
lation to places of work and interest; 
in which rapid, economical, and com- 
fortable means of transportation can 
carry the citizens to a wide range of 
employment, educational, recreational, 
and commercial facilities, services and 
opportunities—reasons for which cities 
exist. Homes, schools, open spaces, in- 
dustries, transport facilities, shops, tran- 
sit and parking facilities—all the facets 
of a city—must be co-ordinated into ef- 
fective patterns suitable to each com- 
munity. We may discard Le Corbusier’s 
city but we may find merit in a verti- 
cally concentrated commercial center. 
In tum, Howard’s Garden City and 
Abercrombie’s London Plan and other 
theories, proposals, and experiments can 
offer suggestions for land controls and 
neighborhood and city forms if followed 
with regard for particular local condi- 
tions and problems. 
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Housing and Community Planning. Pp. 
210. Montreal: McGill University, 1944. 
$1.00. 

This fourth volume in the “McGill 
Monograph Series” is the memorial of 
eighteen lectures planned by the School of 
Architecture and the Committee on Exten- 
sion Lectures with the co-operation of the 
Government of the Province of Quebec, 
delivered before an audience af 140 “be- 
sides students from the Department of 
Sociology and the School of Architecture.” 
During the same months about seventy- 
five business and professional men heard a 
parallel set of sixteen lectures sponsored by 
architects and planners in Cleveland; a 
group of the most eminent senior architects 
in New York took part in a series of six- 
teen sessions on Urbanism (digested in 
The New Pencil Points); another group 
heard over thirty lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania School of Architec- 
ture; over two hundred leading citizens of 
Cincinnati crowded into the ball room of 
a leading hotel to hear seven talks on the 
same general subject; and the Johns Hop- 
kins University sponsored an unusual set 
of half-public lectures, half-round table 
discussions, published in the Report of the 
Urban Planning Conferences at Evergreen 
House. There were undoubtedly many 
other local institutes; I mention those of 
which proceedings have been published or 
in which I took part. 

This ferment is hopeful; indeed, excit- 
ing. It holds out promise for the~serious- 
ness with which community planning and 
housing will be undertaken now that mate- 
rials and manpower are available. It is 
particularly noteworthy that a leading 
Canadian institution could devote its en- 
ergies to these considerations at a time 
when five out of eight of that nation’s citi- 
zens over the age of 14 were engaged in 
the war. 

The series of talks included scme “which 
were general, [some] which dealt with our 
problems here in Quebec, and [some] which 
dealt specifically with Montreal.” Some 


were the usual, necessary, but not exciting,‘ 


expositions of enabling legislation, of the 


history and development of town planning, 
of the problems of traffic and transporta- 
tion. It is noteworthy that it is deemed 
necessary for a Canadian audience to bring 
in not only Canadian experience, practice, 
and usage, but also those from Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

` The first talk by Vice-Chancellor Cyril 
James lucidly sets the problem of commu- 
nity planning in its economic background 
(Keynes, Hansen-Greer) with statesman- 
like sweep. Leonard Marsh explains clearly 
and realistically the role of governmental 
planning in Canada; he speaks with the 
authority of chief of staff of the Dominion 
Advisory Committee on Postwar Recon- 
struction. Benjamin Higgins expounds the 
steps in making a capital budget so that 
an interested Canadian local official will 
know how to go about it. Everett Hughes 
brings to bear his knowledge of both the 
French and the English social groups in 
Quebec in a lively talk on the recalcitrance 
of the human elements in planning. 

Like all series arranged by a program 
committee, inviting distinguished lecturers 
from a distance, there is a lack of unity of 
approach. Several of the participants from _ 
the United States tell how we order these 
things. By the nature of the case, they 
must leave it to the audience to interpret 
the significance of American experience for 
their own country, province, or metropolis. 
Altogether, the McGill lectures take a high 
place in such series. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

New York 


Ratston, Jackson H. Confronting the 
Land Question. Pp. xix, 104. New 
York: American Association for Scien- 
tific Taxation, 1945. $1.00. 

This volume, directed primarily at those 
Singletaxers who believe that Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty embodies 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, deserves an audience also among 
those land economists who serve on the 
faculties of universities and on the staffs 
of state and Federal agencies concerned 
with land problems. The venerable and 
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distinguished author—himself an outstand- 
ing leader in the Georgist movement for 
more than sixty years—draws on his ex- 
perience, observations, and reading to 
superimpose on George’s proposal for the 
absorption of land rent into zhe public 
treasury through taxes, a supplementary 
twelve-point program. The “fundamen- 
talists” among the Singletaxers will dismiss 
these points as heresies. The more impor- 
tant among the points, on the other hand, 
have long had their stanch advocates 
among students of the land problem. 

Like John Stuart Mill, the author feels 
that those who have acquired lands in good 
faith, under the laws as they are, should 
not be deprived of their holdings without 
compensation. Like Richard T. Ely, he 
concludes that a partial absorption of land 
rent through taxation tends to raise ob- 
stacles to a more sweeping application of 
the method; and cites the frozen situations 
in New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, 
western Canada, Pittsburgh, and the irri- 
gation districts of California, as demonstra- 
tions of that tendency. Like John R. 
Commons, he feels that methods must be 
devised, in the interests both of equity 
and of the common welfare, tc eliminate 
from the land tax base those elements of 
soil fertility which can be maintained only 
by careful husbandry. He urges the ex- 
tension of the principle, which has already 
made its appearance in many state and 
Federal acts, that future alienations of 
publicly owned lands be prohibited; and 
would bring tax reverted lands within its 
scope. With respect to certain categories 
of land, such as mineral deposits, native 
timber, and water power, and to transpor- 
tation and communication systems, his po- 
sition is closely analogous to that of the 
present Labor government in England. 

Pair H. Cornick 

Institute of Public Administration 

_New York 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM HENRY. America: 
Partner in World Rule. Pp. 318. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1945. $300. 

Darı, Davip J. The Big Three: The 
United States, Britain, Russia. Pp. ix, 
292. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945, $2.75. 
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In a recent speech Britain’s new Prime 
Minister declared that “the nightmare of 
totalitarianism had to be lifted from Eu- 
rope, but it was vitally important that there 
should not be left a vacuum.” The authors 
of these two books were fully aware of the 
then impending vacuum which Mr. Attlee 
had in mind, and they are at least as much 
alarmed of its dangers. “Power vacuums,” 
says Mr. Chamberlin, “are dangerous and 
undesirable.” In such climates, he con- 
tinues, the better half of virtuous men is 
submerged by the evil forces in the same 
men: hence the complete eradication of all 
traces of democracy and the systematic 
erection of absolute totalitarianism. We 
are told that there is a kind of Gresham’s 
law here working also in this phase of hu- 
man activity. Random sampling of events 
since VE-day unfortunately lends weight 
to such observations. But these two au- 
thors offer us something more in their 
learned and usefully documented books. 
They both aim to treat in detail subjects 
uppermost in the minds of all intelligent 
citizens all over the globe. 

Both books are timely and of impor- 
tance. On nearly all subjects treated in 
both—such subjects as postwar power 
politics, the problems of peace and of war, 
and especially the place of each great 
power in the “brave new world’—Cham- 
berlin and Dallin present unified fronts. 
With deep concern and unveiled suspicion 
they view the emergence of Russia as a 
new colossus in the postwar world. They 
show little faith in schemes evolved, 
solemnly proclaimed, and officially ratified 
for the purpose of maintaining peace. At 
best, they insist, if peace we must have, it 
will be an imposed and enforced peace. 
And they have no illusion about the dura- 
bility of such a peace. Nothing, they 
argue, will satisfy Russia in her bid for 
world power. At this point they are dis- 
mayed and alarmed at the way the leaders 
of Western democracies obediently nodded 
at Stalin in each of the Big Three meetings, 
until, according to Chamberlin, the At- 
lantic Charter was thrown into the Black 
Sea at Yalta. He firmly believes not only 
that the road to appeasement of Russia is 
the road of retreat for Western democra- 
cies, but that appeasement policy made for 
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the abandonment of more than half of Eu- 
rope to totalitarianism. On this point Dal- 

- lin goes even further: The colossus of Eu- 
rope must have all or none of Europe, for 
Hitler found that out, and of course then 
overreached himself. 

This array of reasoning, supported by 
facts known to all but conveniently ignored 
by many in influential positions, leads one 
to believe not only that the war was fought 
in vain, but that all efforts to reconstruct 
a better world will fail to bear results. 
That is pessimism in heavy doses for men 
despondent and starving in a sickly world. 
But facts will have to be squared with more 
facts, and nothing else betrays a person’s 
as well as a nation’s aims and intentions so 
clearly as past performances. Looking 
from such an angle, one canrot help shar- 
ing at least some of the views strongly ex- 
pressed in these books by their starkly 
realistic and honest authors. These are 
books of warning, and as such they should 
be read; for therein, especially in the last 
chapters of Chamberlin’s thought-provok- 
ing work, there is a glimmer of light which 
may yet serve as a guide to the architects 
of our foreign policy, at least in the Far 
East, while there is time. 

A. O. SARKISSIAN 

Library of Congress 


Deos, J. T. Le Problème de Civilisation: 
La Nation. Vol I: Sociologie de la Na- 
tion; Vol. II: Le Nationalisme et L’Ordre 
de Droit. Pp. 217. Montreal. Editions 
de L’Arbre, 1944. No price. 

Taxonomy of social groups is still in its 
infantile stage. We glibly use terms like 
clan, tribe, nationality, state, class, caste, 
order or estate, society, community, and 
others, but in most cases without an exact 
meaning of each of these groups and espe- 

‘cially of their differences from, and rela- 
tionship to, one another. The term “na- 
tion” is one of such ill-defined terms. 
What kind of a group is it? Does it or 
does it not differ from the state, nation- 
ality, or the ethnic group? If it differs 
from these, what are its specific character- 
istics, historical genealogy, and social func- 
tions? 

Delos’ work tries to answer these ques- 
tions. It starts with a broad definition of 
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civilization and culture. Civilization for 
the author is a totality of externalized 
and materialized manifestations of human 
spirit: institutions, all the material things 
that objectify this spirit, legal and other 
norms that exist outside of the individual 
and function as something external to him 
and constraining him. Culture is also hu- 
man spirit, but as it exists in the indi- 
vidual as his inner, personal world. Sys- 
tematically developing these ideas, Delos 
comes to the conclusion that a nation is a 
group that has passed from the status of 
an ethnic group with a community of its 
consciousness to the status of a group 
having consciousness and will to create 
and maintain a community. As such, a 
nation is an organically grown group, 
deeply rooted in its whole history, with all 
its geographic, racial, and historical milieu, 
experiences, mores, and values It sharply 
differs from a mere ethnic group and from 
the state with which it is commonly 
identified. The state and the nation both 
grow from the same roots and are closely 
connected with each other; nevertheless, 
they are very different groups. The chap- 
ters devoted to a study of the interrelation- 
ships between nation and state are among 
the best in the book. 

The above gives a general idea of the 
central principles of Le Nation. In no 
way does it even remotely exhaust its con- 


.siderable wealth. 


I do not quarrel with several leading 
ideas of the book: they are congenial to 
my own. Likewise in my analysis of na- 
tion, given in my Russian Sistema Sosi- 
ologii, it is sharply distinguished from any 
ethnic group, from nationality, and from 
the state. In spite of this, I do not think 
the author greatly succeeded in his defini- 
tion and analysis of nation. In his con- 
ception it remains a vague entity, hardly 
distinguishable from any Gemeinschaft, 
community, ethnic group, tribe, or other 
multibonded group (in my terminology). 
His distinction of the nation from the 
state is also carried along somewhat faulty 
lines. He juxtaposes the nation and the 
state as different manifestations of la vie 
de Pesprit; but their real relationship is 
very different from that. A nation can be 
defined as a multibonded group bound to- 
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gether by three main ties or values: a com- 
mon language and culture, territorial con- 
tiguity, and state citizenship. The state is 
one of the components of the nation. A 
nation is a compound made up of the men- 
tioned three elements with all the values 
that each of these contains. There has not 
been and there is not a nation without the 
state bond as one of its three main com- 
ponents. A lack of a systematic taxonomy 
of social groups and of a clearly thought- 
out principle of their classification pre- 
vented the author from a more adequate 
and more precise analysis of nation. Not- 
withstanding these defects, the book is 
worthy of careful study by a thoughtful 
social scientist. 
Prrmam A SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


COBBAN, ALFRED. National Self-Deter- 
mination. Pp. x, 186. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1945. $4.50. 

In the present study, which was under- 
taken on behalf of the Royal Institute of 
National Affairs, Dr. Cobban has attempted 
to find out how national self-determination 
has worked out in recent history. His con- 
clusion that it was found inadequate in 
practice leads him to a re-examination of 
the foundation of the theory of self-deter- 
mination. Finally he turns to a considera- 
tion, based upon his findings in recent his- 
tory and theory, of the role of national 
self-determination in the world emerging 
from World War I. The outcome of his 
reasonings is in harmony with the main 
trends of thought manifested at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and San Francisco. 

In Dr. Cobban’s opinion, complete na- 
tional self-determination of smaller states 
is no longer practicable in the present 
world where the big nations will predomi- 
nate economically and strategically. Natu- 
rally this predominance is “not a moral 
but a political fact, a testimony not to 
their higher ethical standards, but to their 
power.” Yet only the full realization of 
the importance of moral factors will make 
power truly effective. “The fate of the 
German attempt at world empire is a com- 
mentary on the penalty of concentrating on 
material, to the disregard of human, ele- 
ments. The successful great powers will 
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be those that, among other things, make 
allowances for the strength in the con- 
temporary world of national feeling.” If. 
the great powers are wise and moderate, 
the interests of great and small states do 
not need to clash. “If the great powers 
desire to take strategic precautions and di- 
rect economic policy in the interests of 
general peace and prosperity, the smaller 
nations have no quarrel with these ends. 
They are more likely to have a grievance 
against the great powers for not accepting 
their responsibilities than for accepting 
them.” 

The small nations and national self-de- 
termination had their heyday under the 
Pax Britannica which defeated successive 
plans for the subjugation of Europe. Vat- 
tel in the eighteenth century declared that 
England’s “wealth and powerful navy have 
given her a very great influence, without, 
however, causing any state to fear for its 
liberty, since that power appears to be 
cured of the spirit of conquest.” In the 
beginning of the twentieth century Sir 
Eyre Crowe explained in his famous 
memorandum on Britain’s foreign policy 
that “England, more than any other non- 
insular power, has a direct and positive in- 
terest in the maintenance of the independ- 
ence of nations, and therefore must be the 
natural enemy of any country threatening 
the independence of others and the natural 
protector of the weaker communities.” 
The neutrality of Eire in 1940 was a 
much greater handicap to the survival of 
Britain than the neutrality of Belgium was 
to Germany’s aggression in 1914 or in 
1940; yet the one neutrality was respected, 
the other violated. 

The Pax Britannica is gone, but if the 
United States and Russia will show the 
same moderation and regard for interna- 
tional morality that Britain has shown, 
the co-operation of small and large nations 
can be compatible with the preservation of 
the essential freedoms of the smaller na- 
tions. If the spirit of liberty and tolerance 
prevails, economic co-operation can go 
very far without impairing the weaker 
country. Luxembourg, after 1920, entered 
into a customs monetary and communica- 
tions union with Belgium, and yet pre- 
served her full political independence. 
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In his book Dr. Cobban makes many 
wise and pertinent remarks on national 
- self-determination for Asiatic and African 
peoples. His analysis of the policies of the 
United States in relation to the rights of 
small American nations is extremely fair. 
Perhaps he is not always just to Austria 
(as distinguished from Hungary) in her 
efforts to settle her nationality problem be- 
tween 1867 and 1914: On the other hand, 
the development of the nationality policy 
of the Soviet Union is treated at length 
and with much sympathy. On the whole, 
Dr. Cobban has written a valuable study 
which political and social scientists will 
read with interest and profit. 

Hans KOHN 
Smith College 


Brocan, D. W. The Free State. Pp. 130. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, - 1945. 
$2.00. 

This volume contains three essays on 
the “Case for Freedom,” the “Case for 
Politics,” and “Liberty and Arms.” It is 
a tract addressed “to those intelligent Ger- 
mans (who must exist)” who may be 
pondering the problem of German catas- 
trophe twice in a generation. This volume 
does not seem likely to be very persuasive 
or convincing to the “intelligent German” 
to whom it is directed. It sounds more 
like a paean of victory, well adapted to 
V-day, and to be judged by the standards 
of paeans of triumph; an additional proof, 
if any is needed, that the versatile and 
talented Dr. Brogan can do well whatever 
he sets his hand to do. 

There are other names in the cultural 
history of Germany in the last century or 
so than “Stryck, Ickstatt, Kreittmayer, 
Heincke” (see page 91). Might we not 
recall Luther, Kant, Hegel, Stein, Gneist; 
or suggest the names of great historians, 
economists, jurists; or Max Weber, von 
Jhering, Gierke, Jellinek, Preuss, Kelsen, 
the whole Austrian school of social econo- 
mists, the long array of city planners, or 
even summon the unorthodox Marx and 
Freud as evidences of intellectual curiosity 
and vigor in political thought? 

It is quite true, as Dr. Preuss developed 
in his volume on Dentsche Politik, during 
World War I, that the German adminis- 
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trative facility is greater than the German 
capacity for Politik, but administration is 
an area of government which cannot be 
omitted from consideration of governmen- 
tal capacity. 

Long ago I analyzed the errors of the 
Nazi political philosophy and the ways and 
works of Nazis, but I do not find it pos- 
sible to make a wholesale condemnation 
of all that is German politically for all. 
time. 

This little book, without the understand- 
ing and the good humor that have usually 
characterized his work, is unworthy of the 
highly gifted pen of Dr. Brogan. We all 
have our off days, even the reviewer; and 
on this occasion Dr. Brogan is far off the 
beam. 

CHARLES E. MERRIAM 

University of Chicago 


HEBERLE, RupoLr. From Democracy ta 
Nazism. Pp. ix, 130. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1945. 
$2.50. 

Lonpon, Kurr Backgrounds of Conflict. 
Pp xvi, 487. New York. The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1945. $3.75. 

In his little book, From Democracy to 
Nazism, Rudolf Heberle, professor of so- 
ciology at Louisiana State University, dis- 
cusses in his opening chapter the origin 
and nature of the National Socialist Party. 
In his remaining four chapters he gives a 
regional case study of political and eco- 
nomic developments in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Nazism, he believes, got its first popular 
backing among the small farmers in the 
rural villages, whereas in the urban areas 
the workers clung persistently to the Marx- 
ist parties. 

Dr. Heberle gives a first-rate sociologi- 
cal treatise on Schleswig-Holstein, but he 
gets into difficulties when he generalizes on 
the nature of National Socialism. There 
are “profound contrasts,” he says, between 
National Socialism and Prussian conserva- 
tism, united in a mariage de convenance. 
To Dr. Heberle, the old ruling class of 
Prussia was motivated by Christianity, re- 
spect for law, and state service as a noble 
duty in citizenship. To him, Prussian con- 
servatism has its “grandiose aspects,” its 
“ethic of public service of high quality,” 
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and it is “an impartial, objective force, 
guardian of peace and justice.’ He ac- 
cuses the Nazis of tearing down and per- 
verting these noble conservative tenets. 

Stripped of its scholarly double-talk, 
this is—despite Dr. Heberle’s extensive 
footnote on page 14 proclaiming otherwise 
—a defense of that Prussian corservatism 
which conditioned the German people for 
war. One should ask Dr. Heberle in all 
innocence if the German General Staff, the 
Junkers, the Hohenzollerns, and the Fichte- 
Hegel-Clausewitz-Bismarck-Moltke group 
are actually in “the humanitarian tradi- 
tion” “The creed of conservatism,” he 
says, “was well in agreement with the es- 
sentials of Western civilization.” 

Students of German history will not be 
impressed. Prussian humanitarianism was 
and is as nonexistent as the oppositional 
activities of anti-Nazi groups in Germany, 
from whose ranks, says Dr. Heberle with 
considerable naiveté, will come the build- 
ers of a new democratic Germany. 

Kurt London’s Backgrounds of Conflict 
not only examines the machinery of cur- 
rent and recent governments but also 
treats the broad outlines of the political 
philosophies behind them. The major por- 
tion of the book is devoted to a survey of 
the antidemocratic systems of government: 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and feudal 
and imperialistic Japan. Soviet Russia is 
given an extensive and objective political 
analysis. Vichy France is treated as “a 
painful intermezzo.” The sections on 
Great Britain and America are brief, de- 
signed mainly to contrast them with totali- 
tarian ideologies. 

It is difficult to review this book with- 
out speaking in superlative terms. It is 
simply excellent—the finest bcok of its 
kind to have appeared in recent years. 
The author succeeds admirably in giving 
the reader a grasp of the basic ideas 
dominant in world politics. The historical 
backgrounds are brief, clear, objective. 
The organization is superb. The writing 
style is simple, straightforward, without 
annoying literary flourishes and without at- 
tempts to be brilliant. 

This book is indispensable for the col- 
lege professor who wants an idzal text in 
the history of the post-1918 period, or for 
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postwar governments. It is also an excel- 
lent guide for the intelligent American 
citizen who is confused by the plethora of 
newspaper and magazine opinion. For 
those giants of intellect, the American 
radio commentators, this book ought to be 
required reading, with a stiff examination 
by the sponsors. 

Admittedly, this estimate of London’s 
book sounds like a publisher’s blurb; but 
the book is worth every superlative 

Louis L. SNYDER 

College of the City of New York 


Jounstone, Witttam C. The Future of 
Japan Pp. x, 162. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1945. $2.00. 

Rarely does a volume of only 155 pages 
of text harbor so much clear thought and 
profound observation as does Mr. John- 
stone’s opus. Written before April of this 
year, published before the Japanese sur- 
render, the book is both timely and’ pre- 
visioned. The first three chapters, one- 
fifth of the text, are devoted to background 
material and to alternative expectations of 
the end of hostilities. The remainder con- 
cerns the specific tactics of occupation, de- 
vices for disarmament and demobilization, 
and an analysis of those economic factors 
which have resulted in Japan’s pyramid of 
power. 

Chapter by chapter the author presents 
the difficulties, establishes objectives, and 
offers a prognosis. This reviewer is pre- 
sumably not an effective critic of this book, 
for, with a single exception, his agreement 
with the author’s theses is complete and 
irrevocable. Perhaps the most timely fea- 
ture to appeal to the American reader is 
the chapter on “The Imperial Throne.” 
Let the following speak for itself: “For the 
United Nations, to support the Imperial 
Throne in Japan after zhe war, either ac- 
tively or by their official silence on the sub- 
ject, is to strengthen an institution sub- 
versive of all the principles and aims for 
which this war is being fought.” Never- 
theless, the United Nations have sown the 
wind; will they reap the whirlwind? 

The best-balanced and most readable 
presentation of Japanese politics, political 
forces, and political figures encountered by 
this reviewer is found in the chapter on 
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“Political Reconstruction.” Tbe author ef- 
fectively disposes of the “militarist-boss- 
Yule” myth so widely current in the United 
States. He admits the existence of the 
“big bad militarist,” certainly, but there 
are other and more powerful biz bad forces 
formerly and presently at work. He is 
fearful, as are many others, that a “new 
political structure” will actually constitute 
but a “change of labels.” 

Under “Economic Reconstriction” Mr. 

Johnstone sets up the balance sheet of na- 
tional liabilities and assets. This is of 
particular note, and from it he argues pos- 
sible courses for the Japan of the future: 
first, renewed attempts at emvire-building 
to re-establish itself as a first-class power; 
second, a peaceful, prosperous Japan, pro- 
viding the nation with a generalized scale 
of living superior to any it has ever ex- 
perienced, and this latter result obtainable 
from its own four islands. The eleven spe- 
cific advantages possessed by the nation in 
its restricted homeland are revelatory and 
compelling. 
-~ A heartening note runs throughout the 
author’s story. The burdens borne by the 
mass of the nation can be immediately 
ameliorated. Demobilization will provide 
one phase of relief; disarmament, another. 
Both mobilization and armament have been 
economic millstones, supported by precisely 
those segments of the nation least capable 
of bearing them, 

In fine, The Future of Japan is an in- 
spired and workmanlike job. 

Crayton D. Carus 

University of Southern California 


EMBREE, JOHN F. The Japatese Nation. 
Pp. xii, 308. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1945. Text: $2.25; Trade: $3,00 
This volume, according to tae author, is 

an attempt to apply the methods of social 

anthropology to a social survey of a mod- 
ern nation. 
liable, objective description of Japanese in- 
stitutions and the routine of living, with 
the earmarks of an anthropological treatise 
scarcely in evidence. To the ordinary 
reader the book will appear to be a con- 
densed handbook of information on things 

Japanese, supplemented by two chapters 

on culture patterns and national attitudes. 


The result has been a re-' 
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After a brief statement about racial 
origins and the geographical setting, the 
historical background of the nation is pro- 
vided by an account of the period of se- 
clusion during the Tokugawa shogunate. 
Then follow chapters describing the eco- 
nomic base, the governmental structure, 
the social class system, education, com- 
munications, the family, and religion. In 
the discussion of these institutional fea- 
tures of the Japanese the chief emphasis, 
judged by the amount of space given, is 


‘on the fields of government and religion. 


Since the book is a social survey, one 
would have expected greater attention to 
social and economic problems. It should 
be noted also that the author confines him- 
self to description, with little or no inter- 
pretation or introduction of comparative 
data. 

To many readers, the author’s analysis 
of Japanese culture patterns will be the 
most interesting part of the book. This 
presentation of their characteristic patterns 
of behavior brings to light no new informa- 
tion but sets forth clearly the customary 
reactions of the Japanese and the motiva- 
tions behind them that are so frequently 
misunderstood by Westerners. It is re- 
grettable that this topic-was not treated at 
greater length. 

The final chapter on national attitudes 
deals primarily with the recent emphasis 
of the Japanese on nationalism, their opin- 
ions of foreign nations, and their justifica- 
tion of military preparedness and aggres- 
sion. This portrayal of Japanese attitudes 
inevitably places their military policies in 
a favorable light and leaves the impression 
that war was forced upon Japan. The 
author makes no attempt to point out the 
inconsistencies in the Japanese point of 
view. He merely calls attention to the 
fact that these attitudes are deeply rooted 
and are factors to be reckoned with in the 
postwar world. 

Useful appendices contain an English 
translation of the Japanese Constitution, 
tables of weights and measures, year dates 
of the modern era, a glossary of Japanese 
terms and names, and a selected bibliog- 
raphy, 

Jesse F. STEINER 

University of Washington 
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Pan Cwao-Yinc (StepHEN C. Y. Pan). 
China Fights On. Pp. 188. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co, 1945. $2.50. 


It is not altogether clear why the sub- 
title of this work should read: An Inside 
Story of China’s Long Struggle Against 
Our Common Enemies. Despite Dr. Owen 
Lattimore’s declaration in his Introduction 
that Dr. Pan presents a “quasi-official state- 
ment of the Chinese case,” there is little 
information or interpretation that is either 
new or original, or that indicates access by 
the author to materials not available to 
other writers. Composed in a suave and 
urbane style, with frequent use of the first 
person singular (to state, at times naively, 
the generally obvious), there is almost 
nothing in the text to warrant supposition 
that Dr. Pan “saw it happen” or that he is 
notably more cognizant of conditions diplo- 
matic, social, economic, and political in 
Manchuria—or Chungking—than scores of 
others, Chinese and non-Chinese, who are 
speaking with, or without, “authcrity” on 
Far Eastern matters. 

Part I: “Rumblings of Aggression Since 
1931” contains three chapters (64 pp ) re- 
viewing “Manchuria: March of Aggres- 
sion,” “United States Policy Toward Man- 
churia Before 1931,” and “Japanese Ag- 
gression Since 1931.” Part IT: “Setback 
for Democracies” deals in two chapters 
(41 pp ) with “Japan’s ‘Monroe Doctrine,’ 
‘New Order,’ and ‘Co-Prosperity Sphere,’ ” 
and “Japanese Aggression Since 1937.” 
Part DI “Pearl Harbor ‘Incident,’ ” in one 
chapter (30 pp.), discusses the “prelude 
and aftermath’—in part—of the attack. 
Part IV: “China in the World’s Future” 
discusses, in two chapters and a brief con- 
clusion, “China’s Contribution to the 
United Nations” and “China’s War Ob- 
jectives and Post-War Aspirations.” 

Dr. Pan’s analysis of the American fail- 
ure to fortify Guam is interesting, and his 
criticism of “the partisanship, sectionalism, 
and isolationism that went into the de- 
cision” is sound—even though his argu- 
ment that the “tragedy of Pearl Harbor 

. might have been avoided, or at least 
mitigated” may be rebutted: the tragedy 
did not center at, or, probably, have very 
much to do’ with, Guam, which would 
have been taken by Japan in almost any 
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case; the tragedy centered elsewhere. Nor 
does Dr Pan throw much light on the 
partisanship and sectionalism which had a‘ 
modicum of influence in his own country 
both before and after Pearl Harbor. The 
“inside story” of those factors in China 
may some day be as worthy of study by 
Chinese as will the same type of “story” 
re the United States be for Americans. 
But, truth to tell, Dr. Pan’s is not an “in- 
side story,” as is made clear by his re- 
marks (p. 161): “As to the details of 
China’s aspirations ...no one single 
Chinese has the authority to put them into 
black and white. During these past few 
years .. . I had the privilege of hearing 
many speeches given by Generalissimo 
Chiang and many other leaders and schol- 
ars JI also had the privilege of participat- 
ing in the discussions in open forums, 
sponsored by various cultural associations 
in China. ... The following opinion is 
based mainly on public announcements. 
... I have tried to interpret what seem 
to be China’s war aims and her postwar 
aspirations, This personal interpretation. 
does not necessarily reflect the opinions or 
views of the organizations or institutions 
with which I am connected.” Nor are Dr. 
Pan’s references to the Generalissimo’s 
book, Ching’s Destiny, especially enlight- 
ening. Frank quotations and analyses of 
certain portions of that work would have 
added greatly to an understanding by the 
American people of certain ideas and 
aspirations which have been motivating 
certain Kuomintang leaders in recent years. 

It is to be hoped that in the great here- 
after of the postwar world, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Korean, and other Oriental students 
may be permitted to compose and publish 
the “inside stories” of what bas gone on 
in their respective homelands during the 
past two generations or so. 

HARLEY Farnsworth MacNai 

* University of Chicago 


ROSINGER, LAWRENCE K. Ching’s Crisis. 
Pp. xii, 259, xhi. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1945. $3.00. 

Readers of Mr Rosinger’s contributions 
to the “Reports” series of the Foreign 
Policy Association will expect a well-bal- 
anced, forthright treatment of China’s 
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problems in this book, and they will not 

be disappointed. The book is written for 
* “everyman,” but the specialist will wel- 
come the author’s judgments upon matters 
within his knowledge. In four parts and 
thirty brief chapters the salient develop- 
ments in China’s Nationalist revolution are 
clearly and concisely traced. Part I, more 


than a third of the book, is an analysis of. 


political ideas, organs, parties, and per- 
sonalities. Part II deals with the char- 
acter of the army, the soldier, the peasant 
behind the lines, and army influence in 
politics. Part III reviews economic con- 
ditions and government meesures of con- 
trol. Part IV examines China’s world po- 
sition, with particular regard to relations 
with Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
the United States. 

Mr. Rosinger rightly prefaces his book 
by saying that there is need for a “well- 
rounded, realistic view of China.” He is 
right also in affirming that “the most sig- 
nificant question to ask about China is not 
whether it is a democracy but whether it 
is moving in the direction ož democracy— 
and how rapidly.” I know old China hands 
who would say “moving, period,” but indi- 
vidual freedom of movement is, after all, 
a feature of democracy. The author’s 
microscope is upon the Kuomintang, the 
Communist regime, the landed gentry, the 
lesser political parties, the merchants, the 
Generalissimo and other leaders, and China’s 
neighbor powers, for evidence that will aid 
him to find an answer. The results are by 
no means exhilarating. China is moving 
toward democracy, but at glacial speed. 
The pace is more rapid in the Communist- 
controlled northwest than in other parts of 
the country. There is small indication as 
yet that foreign influence is being exerted 
effectively to hasten the advance of liber- 
alism 

Mr. Rosinger probably would agree that 
analyzing China is unsatisfying to a, con- 
scientious author because the agencies and 
personalities that can be identified cannot 
be shown to represent the people. What 
do the four hundred million think of the 
“Kuomintang or of the Communist regime? 
What do they need and want? Chinese 
politics is group politics. We do not have 
the data, unhappily, to explain the funda- 
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mental undercurrents in Chinese life. One 
must beware of ex cathedra generalizations. 
Foreign governments, in their policies to- 
ward China, cannot overlook the inarticu- 
Jate masses. These remarks are not in- 
tended as a criticism of a very accurate, 
honest, and useful book, beautifully bound 
and printed. 
Harotp S. QUIGLEY 
University of Minnesota 


NeLson, M. Frepericx. Korea and the 
Old Orders in Eastern Asia. Pp. xvi, 
326. Baton Rouge Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. $3.75. ° 
The main bulk of this book consists of 

a narration of the history of Korea on 
severely conventional lines, from the first 
European contact in 1593 to annexation by 
Japan in 1910, and is useful as an ele- 
mentary handbook. Preceding this are a 
hundred pages or so dealing with Korea in 
the centuries in which the only outside 
contacts were Asiatic. These pages con- 
tain also a heavily labored discussion of 
Asiatic political structures and concepts 
which will probably do more harm than 
good, because Mr. Nelson (who in 1943 
was commissioned a Lieutenant (jg) in the 
U.S N.R., and was attached to the Mili- 
tary Government Section, Chief of Naval 
Operations) has fallen with an unusually 
dull thud into a trap which has caught 
many and many an earnest Westerner bent 
on pinning down, like a specimen butterfly, 
the Orientalness of the Orient. He sets 
out to study definitions, and he too readily 
identifies definitions and concepts with the 
working processes of the societies he de- 
scribes. 

The truth is that the Confucianism 
which the author regards with such rever- 
ence was always, in its operation as a so- 
cial and political system, a good deal of a 
pious fraud Public preaching of the 
Confucian concepts was normally accom- 
panied by private evasion and violation of 
them, and the most hypocritical offenders 
have always been government officials. 
Why is it such an important characteristic 
of the Confucian society that so large a 
proportion of its public servants have al- 
ways been such conscienceless frauds? Mr. 
Nelson does not even approach this prob- 
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lem, though the records contain a mass of 
material on the fraud, peculation, and 
oppression which shows that the normal 
condition of Confucian societies hes been 
one of misery for the humble and of cor- 
ruption, sometimes camouflaged but rarely 
checked, among the privileged. 

It is therefore really alarming, in view 
of Mr. Nelson’s connection with Military 
Government, to find that he comes to the 
conclusion that a return to Confucian con- 
cepts would be a pretty good thing for the 
Far East. Support from the outside for 
Confucian humbug might be a good way 
of establishing a quasi-colonial status for 
Korea, but there could be no worse way of 
setting Korea on the road to freedom in 
the modern world. 

Owen LATTIMORE 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Warp, Rozert S. Asia for the Asiatics? 
The Techniques of Japanese Occupation. 
Pp xiv, 205. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. $300. 


One of the best possible reviews of, and 
supplements to, this study is to be found 
in Mr. Laurence Salisbury’s Introduction. 
Messrs Ward and Salisbury have hed long 
years of experience in eastern Asia as de- 
voted and distinguished members of the 
United States Foreign Service. During the 
present critical moment in American-Far 
Eastern relations, however, instead of being 
used in Washington (where there is not ap- 
parent a plethora of statesmen experienced 
in the history of, and contemporary ways 
of outlook and action in, the Orient) Mr. 
Ward has been relegated to the d2solate 
frontiers of central Asia, while Mr. Salis- 
bury, alas, has withdrawn to pursue re- 
searches, and to enter upon editorial ac- 
tivities, not closely connected with his 
Government. 

When, on September 10, 1941, Sir Mark 
Young was formally inducted into office as 
H.B.M.’s Governor of the Crown Colony 
of Hong Kong, Mr. Consul Ward was pres- 
ent as a temporary member of the Far 
Eastern unit of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. When, 
on February 25, 1942, Lieutenant General 
Rensuke Isogai was inducted into office as 
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Governor General of ELI.J.Mv’s “con- 
quered territory” of Hong Kong, Mr. Ward 
and Sir Mark Young were prisoners of 
war. Whether Sir Mark was privileged or 
able to use his time as wisely as did Mr. 
Ward does not yet appear. 

Several interesting narratives of the fall 
of Hong Kong have been published. Of 
these, by far the most valuable is the one 
under consideration, because it is not “just 
another” China-to-me description of a dra- 
matically horrendous incident—romantic, 
colorful, pathetic—but is a coldly and 
competently analyzed account by a trained 
and historically minded observer who, in 
the midst of tragedy, busied himself iú col- 
lecting and integrating facts of very far- 
reaching significance. 

Mr. Ward realized that what the Japa- 
nese were doing and saying in Hong Kong, 
and the ways in which certain Chinese and 
other Asians in that area were reacting, 
were of considerably more than local im- 
port in space and time. This Mr, Salis- 
bury confirms: “I was .. . in Peking when 
Japanese forces . . . took over control of 
the city. That was in the summer of 1937 
Six years earlier, on the night of Septem- 
ber 18, 1931, the Japanese had broken loose 
in Manchuria. In the following four weeks 
I visited each city and town which Japa- 
nese forces had by that time occupied: 
Antung, Yingkow, Mukden, Changchun, 
Kirin, Tunhwa, and Taonan. The meth- 
ods of control which Mr Ward describes— 
the Japanese methods of 1942—were the 
methods of 1931 and 1937, with a differ- 
ence only of degree. The methods of 1942 
were more efficient, more encompassing, 
with greater appreciation of the require- 
ments for the future if Japan is to rule the 
world sometime in the next century, These 
are the methods which are in process to- 
day in the Dutch East Indies, in Indo- 
China, in Singapore, in Burma . . . an im- 
portant section of world’s land mass and 
population, important to the future peace 
and well-being of the United States. 

“Japan’s plans and methods are based 
in part on knowledge of the past lack of 
wisdom of Western powers and on the 
probability that a similar lack of wisdom 
will continue after the conclusion of the 
current hostilities.” 
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Every chapter of Mr. Ward’s meticu- 
lously set forth account of Japanese ac- 
tivities in Hong “Kong is packed with 
information and—of equal importance—in- 
terpretation. Let all, however, who are 
serenely and thankfully assuming that the 
war is over and that the United Nations 
(especially the United States} have won 
a definitive victory, and who are suffused 
with joy at the “full splendor” of Old 
Glory’s unfurling over Tokyo, ponder the 
message in Chapter 15—“The Peril.” Let 
them meditate on Mr. Ward’s analysis of 
the five points of Japan’s “Greater East 
Asia Declaration” of November 9, 1943, 
the purpose of which declaration is “the 
projection of the political struggle in Asia 
beyond the issue of the present war” and 
the creation of “a situation in which 
the most overwhelming victory . . . would 
seem to be only the ultimate vindication 
of the Mikado’s leadership and of the 
valiant struggles of his warriors against 
impossible odds.” Let them remember the 
remarks of the late General McCain on 
the bearing of certain sons of Nippon in 
their negotiations with the Americans in 
Tokyo Bay after Nippon’s surrender. Let 
them remember also that the Japanese 
Tenno is still on his throne end that the 
tennoate is still intact. Best of all, let 
them read, and reread, slowly and thought- 
fully, Asia for the Asiatics? as a whole, 
and follow that by study of the expansion 
of Nippon during the past three-quarters 
of a century and of Western actions and 
attitudes in middle and eastern Asia dur- 
ing the past one hundred years. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 

University of Chicago 


PELZER, Kart J. Pioneer Settlement in 
ihe Asiatic Tropics. Pp. xvii, 290. New 
York: American Geograpkical Society 
and Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945. 


$5.00. 

This study deals with a problem of the 
utmost importance in the Philippines and 
the East Indies, and to a lesser degree in 
the countries of southeast Asia. These 
islands suffer from a maldistribution of 
population within their territories, with 
areas of severe population pressure and 
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areas of sparse settlement. The problem 
in the Philippines is not nearly as acute as 
it is in the Indies, where the islands of 
Java and Madura, with an area of 50,000 
square miles, support a population of about 
50,000,000. In some rural areas of Java 
the population reaches a density of 2,000 
persons per square mile. Per capita agri- 
cultural production can no longer be in- 
creased, as the limits of both extensifica- 
tion and intensification of cultivation have 
been reached. Colonization on some of the 
other islands, where the population is still 
relatively sparse, and industrialization are 
the only practical solutions to the harass- 
ing problem of the overpopulation of Java, 

Dr. Pelzer writes with competence about 
the problems of land and of agricultural 
colonization in the two countries. Coloni-- 
zation in the tropics presents problems 
quite different from that of land settle- 
ments in the temperate zone; Dr. Pelzer 
discusses these problems with thoroughness 
and insight. A study of this problem in 
two neighboring countries naturally sug- 
gests a comparison of methods and results. 
Mr. Pelzer makes this comparison, but in 
doing so he seems to proceed from the as- 
sumption that the problems in the two 
countries are of equal magnitude and diff- 
culty, which is quite erroneous. If there 
is any phase of Dutch policy in the Indies 
that was deserving of high praise, it was 
the land policy; yet little of this is re- 
flected in this study. Land policy, espe- 
cially in the Indies, is closely related to 
the role accorded customary law. This 
might have received greater stress than 
Dr. Pelzer gives it. The study contains 
no mention of the Eurasian settlement 
projects in New Guinea, which, while not 
important in the number or size of the 
settlements, nevertheless represent an in- 
teresting social phenomenon and a type of 
colonization very different from the gov- 
ernment-sponsored migrations and settle- 
ments. -Dr. Pelzer does not frequently in- 
dulge in political judgments, but when he 
does he is not always free from error. He 
seems to think that Indonesians had a 
citizenship status inferior to that of the 
Netherlanders. This is not true Indone- 
sians in the Netherlands, for example, had 
all the political rights of Netherlanders. 
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Indonesians may be, and have been, elected 
members of the Netherlands parliament. 
Amry VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 


VLEKKE, Bernard H. M. The Story of 
the Dutch East Indies. Pp. xvii, 233. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1945. $3.00. 

In 1943 Dr. Vlekke published a history 
of the East Indies under the title: Nusan- 
tara, a History of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago. This was a fully documented study 
of the early historical background of the 
region, and of Dutch policy and adminis- 
tration in the Indies during the past three 
and a half centuries. It was a work of 
high general excellence. It was especially 


good on the ancient civilization of the- 


Malay world, on which little has teen writ- 
ten in the English language. The book 
under review is a brief, popular narrative 
based on the earlier volume. 

From the beginnings of Indonesian civi- 
lization to the Battle of the Java Sea, 
Viekke tells the story of the Indies in 2 
fascinating manner. He moves easily 
through the wealth of details. The story 
never lags. So brief a narrative of so vast 
a subject’ necessarily involves some over- 
simplification, but inaccuracies are few. 
Viekke has the ‘advantage of bringing to 
his task a thorough knowledge of the his- 
tory of his country; he is probably the 
foremost of the younger Dutch historians. 
One will not find here a basic discussion of 
the problems of colonialism or of the ad- 
ministration of backward areas. However, 
that is not the purpose of the book. For 
those who desire a brief, popular account 
of the history of the East Indies, this book 
is heartily recommended. 

AMRY Vanne 

University of Kentucky 


Du Bots, W. E. B. Color and Democracy: 
Colonies and Peace. Pp. 143. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945. 
$2.00. 

In this little book Dr. Du Bois presses 
the thesis that insofar as current efforts to 
ensure peace “leave practically untouched 
the present imperial ownership of disfran- 
chised colonies, and in this and other ways 
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proceed as if the majority of men can be 
regarded mainly as sources of profit for 
Europe and North America, in just so far 
we are planning not peace but war, not 
democracy but the continued oligarchical 
control of civilization by the white race.” 
In the first chapter he criticizes the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals for containing no 
provisions on the mandates or colonial 
problems. Since several chapters were in- 
corporated in the United Nations Charter, 
prescribing the obligations of all the mem- 
bers with respect to nonself-governing ter- 
ritories and providing for an international 
trusteeship system for the present man- 
dates and such territories as may be de- 
tached from enemy states in the present 
war, much of the first chapter was out of 
date by the time the book appeared in 
print. The author is critical of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals because of the com- 
position and powers of the Security Coun- 
cil. “We find here proposed,” he writes, 
“a government of the world which would 
enable 800,000,000 white and yellow peo- 
ples to rule mankind through the Security 
Council,” and since China is today- “stag- 
gering and uncertain” the Security Council 
“will practically be under the control of 
white Europe and America.” Now the 
Security Council is hardly “a government 
of the world,” and in any case, Dr. Du 
Bois does not suggest how the defect of 
which he complains can be remedied. If 
China is not strong enough to serve as a 
member of the Security Council, what non- 
white state is? Or is it his position that 
all efforts to obtain security must be 
abandoned? 

While there is little néw in this book, 
Dr. Du Bois nevertheless performs a use- 
ful service in reminding mankind of the 
evils of colonization and the urgency and 
magnitude of the problem. His statement 
of the case is weakened, however, by exag- 
gerations and ‘errors. This is regrettable. 
He states that the “so-called free states 
represented in the Assembly are not’ in all 
cases really free. In some cases like those 
of Canada, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa, they are parts, and closely 
integrated parts, of the British Empire.” 
Dr. Evatt, Mr. Fraser, Lord Halifax, and 
Lord Cranborne will be vastly amused at 
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this statement in view of the role of the 
Dominions’ delegations at the San Fran- 

` cisco Conference. It is not quite correct 
to state that Britain has dore practically 
nothing for decades to advance self-govern- 
ment in distinctly colored colonies. Ceylon, 
for example, has gone far on the road to 
self-government and under its new consti- 
tution is about to receive what very nearly 
amounts to dominion status Dr. Du Bois 
does not always recognize all the basic fac- 
tors in the problem of backward areas. 
His criticisms of American policy in Puerto 
Rico are well founded; but if all these 
policies were corrected, the basic problem 
of Puerto Rican poverty would still be un- 
solved. He ignores altogether the large 
sums which the United States has spent 
directly and indirectly to improve the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of the island. 

This is a tract for the times, and as such 
it has considerable value; but it is not a 
scientific analysis of the large and difficult 
problem with which it deals. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH 

University of Kentucky 


Lonn, ELLA. The Colonial Agents of the 
Southern Colonies. Pp. 438 Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1945. $5.00. 

Among the many offices held by the ver- 
satile Benjamin Franklin was that of co- 
lonial agent to the home government from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Georgia. An appreciation of his 
achievements in this task as well as an 
understanding of the function and impor- 
tance of the colonial agent in the adminis- 
tration of the colonies can b2 gained from 
this detailed and documentec study. 

The practice of maintaining agents or 
colonial representatives in London who 
officially looked after the interests of a 
colony was a natural development of slow 
and uncertain communicatior. During the 
seventeenth century special agents, serving 
for limited periods, were sent irregularly to 
England on special missions. Gradually 
the agent acquired a more permanent 
status, and by the close of the seventeenth 
century the agency was recognized as 
an established institution. -Frofessor Lonn 
carefully traces its history in the southern 
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colonies, where its genesis and develop- 
ment were characterized by conflicts be- 
tween the royal or proprietary governor 
and the popularly elected assembly 

Combining the functions of our modern 
diplomatic and consular service, and em- « 
bracing also the information and reporting 
activicies of an Office of War Information, 
the agent’s duties demanded skill, intelli- 
gence, tact, and perseverance in their 
execution. He served as a clearinghouse of 
information on the colonies at a time when 
knowledge of colonial conditions was lim- 
ited; presented petitions to the King, 
Parlizment, and the Board of Trade; de- 
fended the laws passed by his colony; 
anticipated and attempted to prevent legis- 
lation by the British Parliament which 
might prove oppressive to the colony 
Some of his responsibilities were routine, 
involving only the transmission of papers. 
Occasional odd commissions were assigned 
him; for example, investigating the pos- 
sible importation of “charity boys” as in- 
dentured servants. Many of his tasks, 
however, required great resourcefulness 
and were intimately connected with those 
acts of the British Government which 
precipitated the Revolution. Thus, the 
agents attempted to prevent passage of the 
Molasses Act of 1733, and they opposed 
the taxation policy of the British Govern- 
ment from 1763 to 1776. But the agents 
were dual personalities, loyal to the British 
Government and to the people of the 
colonies. They were able to recognize and 
define the divergence of interests between 
Britain and her colonies, but they could 
not force action to heal the growing breach. 

From a careful study of the record (in- 
cluding the manuscript sources in England 
and the United States) the author has not 
only traced the history and described the 
functions of the agency, but she has also 
analyzed its successes and failures. Stu- 
dents of colonial history and the Revolu- 
tionary period will discover much of in- 
terest and importance in this excellent 
volume. 

Myron L. Hocu 
The City College 


Hartoc, Lapy MABEL. India in Outhne. 
Second ed. Pp. xiii, 110. Cambridge, 
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. England: Cambridge University Press 
(Distributed by Macmillan, New York), 
1945. $2.00. 


This little book is just what it an- 
nounces itself to be—an outline, and an 
‘excellent one at that. It would ideally 
illustrate “that he who runs may read” 
were it not for the fact that it is so 
crammed full of information about India’s 
political, economic, and social problems 
that it deserves more careful consideration. 
One of the few studies that give the reader 
a glimpse of historic India in preparation 
for a better understanding of the current 
political situation, it is interestingly written 
and powerfully reinforced by excellent 
photographs. 

The author correctly recognizes that in 
spite of all the contrasts in India there is 
an underlying unity between her peoples, 
and that among the educated classes it is 
not so much difference of religion and 
tradition as rival claims for political influ- 
ence and posts under the Government that 
produce communal bitterness This, we are 
told, is less in the Indian States only be- 
cause it is easier to deal with such mat- 
ters under an aristocracy in which it 1s 
unnecessary to apply a democratic system 
where divisions are now based on these 
very differences between permanent com- 
munal groups rather than on divergent 
party programs. Mysore is pointed out as 
the model of a progressive state, where the 
maharaja was an orthodox Hindu and his 
dewan, or prime minister, a Mohammedan. 

The relationship between illiteracy and 
poverty is clearly indicated by the fact 
that in 1938-39, although the provincial 
governments instituted a great drive to 
educate the people, their efforts were 
largely frustrated because the great ma- 
jority of children were taken out of the 
primary schools as soon as they cculd be 
of use at home or in the fields, which 
meant before they had learned to read and 
write properly. 

The statement that the nationalist move- 
ment was a natural result and direct de- 
velopment of the system of English edu- 
cation is open to question, but it is true 
that the tide of Indian nationalism has out- 
paced the British response thereto. 

There should be no hesitation in recom- 
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mending this book so well and objectively 
written-by an English lady. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, D. C, 


LIBERMAN, Suwon. Building Lenin’s Rus- 
sia. Pp. v, 229. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. $3.00. 

Liberman declares himself to have been 

a Menshevik, who never renounced his po- 

litical creed, even though he served for 

seven years as the top specialist in the ad- 
ministration of the timber industry. Be- 
cause of his tangles with the O.G.P.U. and 
his lack of confidence in his future, he re- 
mained abroad in 1926 and came eventually 
to America. This book is the story of his 
life as a revolutionary, and especially that 
part of it which he spent in the Soviet 
timber administration. It is, in essence, 
his brief in support of his position. It is 
apparently an elaboration upon the 180- 
page report on his activities which he states 
that he gave the O.G.P.U. when he was 
under suspicion. He quotes the investi- 
gator to the effect that the O.G.P.U saw 
some incidents in another light, and un- 
doubtedly it did. Even now, Soviet offi- 
cials may feel that Liberman has not lived 
up to his promise, on his refusal to return, 
never to fight against the Bolsheviks. In 
spite of his profession of friendship in the 

Epilogue, his book will probably be cited 

handily by enemies of the Bolsheviks. 
Lenin, Krassin, and Rykov figure promi- 

nently in many personal conversations. 

There are brief glimpses of Trotsky, Tom- 

sky, Rakovsky, Litvinoff, and others. 

Stalin figures chiefly by way of hearsay, 

as Liberman never met him. although for a 

moment it seemed as if Stalin might be his 

immediate superior. ‘The period covered is 
that of War Communism and the New Eco- 
nomic' Policy. Liberman’s position as an 
economic specialist gave him a ringside 
seat at the nationalization of industry, the 
decisions to resort to the N.E.P., and the 
negotiations leading to the concessions 
granted to foreign capital. Students of the 

Russian revolution and the early days of 

Soviet socialism will find in the accounts 

of these events materials of importance, 

granted, of course, their possibly tenden- 
tious character. 
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The trip of the Cooperatives Delegation 
to England in 1920 and subsequent negotia- 
- tions in France and elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent to open trade between the capitalists 
and the socialists are depicted with details 
never before generally known, and en- 
livened by many anecdotes, some of them 
very entertaining. In fact, the whole book 
sparkles with anecdotes, which make it 
light and fascinating reading for one who 
has studied the conventional accounts of 
the events recorded. í 

Granted the limitations which any lawyer 
familiar with the testimony of partial wit- 
nesses will appreciate, the story has his- 
torical value and should be added to the 
other biographic materials from which the 
history of the revolution is compiled. 

Joan N. Hazarp 

Foreign Service Educational Foundation 


Harrer, PauL V. (Ed). The Russia I 
Believe In: The Memoirs of Samuel N. 
Harper, 1902-1941. Pp xiv, 279. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
$3.50. 

This is an interesting and valuable book: 
interesting because of its author’s complex 
and attractive personality, valuable on ac- 
count of the glimpses into Russia’s past 
which the volume affords. 

Professor Harper had an unusual op- 
portunity to study the course of events in 
Russia over a long period of years, and to 
become acquainted with a large number of 
Russians of all walks of life and political 
affiliations. Beginning in 1904, he made it 
his practice to spend in Russia some six 
months every year. His visits were inter- 
rupted by the November 1917 events, but 
were resumed in 1926 and continued to the 
beginning of World War H. He studied 
Russian literature and history at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. Among his professors 
was the famous historian Kliuchevskii. He 
saw at first hand the workings of the Rus- 
sian parliamentary system. He was ac- 
quainted not only with the large cities but 
with provincial towns and villages as well. 
He was equally at home in a squire’s manor 
or in the headquarters of revolutionaries. 

The viewpoint from which Professor 
Harper studied events and persons in Rus- 
sia underwent several changes. In com- 
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paring his own attitude with that of Pro- 
fessor Bernard Pares, the author thought 
in 1906, “As an American, I was more 
definitely the objective student interested 
in a particular field of study,” while Pares 
“was, of course, always thinking of the in- 
terests of the British Empire.” One cannot 
help wondering whether Professor Harper 
would have drawn the same distinction 
later, after his experience as special ad- 
viser to the United States Ambassador at 
Petrograd, and his work with the Root 
mission and at the State Department. 

Liberal Russia—the Russia of Petrunke- 
vich, Miliukov, and Kovalevskii—was Pro- 
fessor Harper’s first love. He was favor-. 
ably impressed not only by the influence 
wrought by the State Duma but also (with 
considerable misgivings as to the govern- 
mental pressure behind them) by the 
Stolypin agrarian reforms of 1906. 

The Bolshevik revolution, taking Russia 
out of the war, was not welcomed at the 
time by the author. He even participated 
in the work of the United States Bureau of 
Public Information on the well-known Sis- 
son pamphlet. His share of responsibility 
for this publication (admittedly not a ma- 
jor one) later affected unfavorably the at- 
titude of the Soviet Government toward 
Professor Harper. This reviewer has the 
feeling (perhaps ‘wrongly) that it also left 
the author with a certain sense of guilt 
and acted as a powerful lever in bringing 
him over to an entirely different evaluation 
of the Soviet regime, later on. 

An echo of this may be discovered in the 
pages dealing with the “purge” and the 
great political trials of the thirties. The 
dislike, dating from 1917, for the “old 
Bolsheviki” seemingly made it easier for 
the author to accept (albeit in part only) 
the official Soviet view in this respect. As 
he says, “If Trotsky did make a deal with 
Hitler, he might only have been repeating 
in 1937, with respect to Stalin, the role 
which he played in 1917, with respect to 
Kerensky.” 

Thus, from an incisive critic of the 
Soviet regime, Professor Harper evolved 
into a stanch friend and apologist of 
Stalin’s Russia. The author’s obvious sin- 
cerity makes his volume of memoirs a very 
interesting document. It sheds consider- 
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able light on the question of change in the 
attitude of the United States toward Soviet 
Russia during the thirties. 

As one would expect, the book is almost 
entirely free of the spate of factual errors 
cluttering the pages of some of the recent 
books on Russia. Nevertheless, the “semi- 
famine situation in the Ukraine” in 1933 
(p. 235) is somewhat of an unders-atement. 
It is also surprising to see the remark that 
old Russia had nothing like the Park of 
Culture visited by the author. Apparently 
Professor Harper was not aware of the 
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der the old regime at St. Petersburg, or of 
the less spectacular but even more inter- 
esting work of the Countess Panine and of 
some of the Zemstvo organizations in this 
field. 

The editing and the proofreading fell 
short of perfection. In additior to the 
usual stumbling block—the Russian names 
and the transliteration of Russian words— 
the editors seem to be at odds with the 
French language as well (e.g. petit blene on 
p. 13). Such errors as Guskova irstead of 
Kuskova, Tsaninism instead of Saninism, 
starshima instead of starshina, should not 
have passed without correction. 

In a brief review it is difficult to do full 
justice to the rich and rewarding content 
of the memoirs. The book is a “must” for 
every student of the Russian scene. 

D. FepoTorr WHITE 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Konovatov, S. (Ed.). Russo-Polish Rela- 
tions. Pp. viii, 102. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. $1.50. 
This booklet consists of two parts: the 

“historical survey” (53 pp.), and seven 

appendices. The material collected by the 

late Sir John Maynard, at the invitation 
of the Anglo-Soviet Public Relations As- 
sociation, was prepared for publication by 

S. Konovalov, professor of Russian in the 

University of Birmingham; but some parts 

of it were “debarred from inclusion by 

subsequent pronouncements and events,” 
while half of the “survey” and all the ap- 
pendices were added by Professor Konova- 
lov himself. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss here the 
presentation of the historical background 
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up to 1917, since most of it is simply 
copied from Professor B H. Sumner’s 
Short History of Russia. The choice of 
the “documents and authoritative state- 
ments” which Professor Konovalov has 
used for telling the rest of the story, until 
1944, is even more questionable. He gives ` 
only a very small part of the material 
available, much less than can be found in 
the two collections of documents on Polish- 
Soviet Relations 1918-1943, published in 
1943, one of them by the Polish Informa- 
tion Center in New York (62 pp), and 
the other by the Polish Embassy in Wash- 
ington (251 pp.). Moreover, anti-Polish 
articles published by the London Times in 
1944, with a view to justifying the British 
policy of that year, are one of the main 
sources of information quoted both in the 
“survey” and in the appendices. Such 
lengthy quotations, as well as those from 
Winston Churchill’s speeches, only show 
that Britain took the side of Soviet Russia, 
but hardly clarify the Polish-Russian con- 
flict itself. 

Professor Konovalov tries to reduce that 
conflict to a mere boundary dispute and 
to justify Russia’s claims in that matter, 
chiefly by repeating the well-known and 
often refuted arguments about the so-called 
Curzon line. All the other problems of 
Russo-Polish relations are, in his opinion, 
“of a more or less secondary and transient 
nature” (p. 51). What happened after the 
drafting of his conclusions, including the 
Yalta decision reprinted at the end of his 
publication, clearly shows how wrong and 
misleading such an interpretation is. But 
even in the period covered by a series of 
quotations many of which being taken out 
of the context cannot be considered con- 
vincing arguments, some of the most im- 
portant facts, for instance the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov treaty of September 28, 1939, had 
to be omitted, because they would have 
proved that what really was and is at stake 
is Poland’s existence as an independent 
nation. , 
O. HALECKI 

Fordham University 
Smarr, Roranp Hatt. South America Un- 


censored. Pp. xv, 363. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1945. $3.50. 
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This is a careful and well-written study 

by a competent observer who in seven 
-trips through South America has traveled 
110,000 miles Dr. Sharp set out to find 
the answers to the following questions: 

“How serious is the fascist tinge of gov- 
ernment, especially in Argentina and Brazil? 

“What lines of policy by the United 
States will promote genuine friendship and 
security in the Western Hemisphere? 

“Where do interests of Europe and Asia 
affect South America? 

“Are South American resources actually 
as promising as we have been told? 

“Do modern pioneers have opportunities 
here, and if so, where are the best locations 
as well as the pitfalls? 

“What are South America’s cultural 
values? 

“Above all—for people are the indis- 
pensable resource in any country—who are 
the residents of South America? How do 
they think and live? What are their spe- 
cial talents, aspirations, neecs and possi- 
bilities?” 

These and other questions are answered 

. in detail and with considered judgment. 
Dr. Sharp’s book will serve as an antidote 
to many of the impressions given by recent 
writers on Latin American topics, for the 
author is convinced that South America is 
not the fortunately endowed “continent of 
opportunity” that it has often been called. 
This conclusion, of course, is not a new 
one, since it has often been stressed by 
those who have studied Latin American 
geography, history, and culture. The book 
is by far the best account written in re- 
cent years by a newspaperman, or, for that 
matter, by most other observers of our 
South American neighbors. The volume is 
well illustrated with photographs and maps, 
and the index is excellent. The book should 
be read by all persons interested in the im- 
mediate “future” of South America. 


A. Curtis Wicus 
The George Washington University 


GOTTSCHALK, Max, and ABRAHAM 'G. 
DuKer. Jews in the Post-War World. 
Pp. xiv, 224. New Vork: The Dryden 
Press, 1945. $3.00. 

TENNENBAUM, JosePH. Peace for the Jews. 
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Pp. 182. New York: American Federa- 
tion for Polish Jews, 1945. $2.00. 


The title of the Gottschalk and Duker 
volume is somewhat misleading, ‘for the 
book deals primarily with the Jews in the 
prewar world. The objective the authors 
set for themselves was to “draw a com- 
parison between the two world wars, in an 
effort to forecast the position of the Jews 
at the close of the conflict”; but actually 
little forecasting is done, beyond indicating 
the complexity of the Jewish problem and 
the need for far-reaching and diverse meas- 
ures to solve it. 

The book is chiefly devoted to an analy- 
sis of Jewish life and its problems in all 
their ramifications in the past three dec- 
ades. Following an illuminating sketch 
comparing and contrasting the background 
and nature of the two world wars and the 
status of European Jewry during these con- 
flicts, the authors discuss the efforts made 
by the Jews at the Paris Peace Conference 
and the reasons for the breakdown of the 
safeguards in the minorities treaties, which 
placed the Jews in a precarious position in 
many European countries. Jewish life in 
Europe and the United States, with its in- 
ternal rifts and conflicting ideologies, is 
penetratingly examined in an effort to 
learn from past experiences. Palestine, 
being viewed as potentially the most prom- 
ising country of postwar Jewish immigra- 
tion, is accorded more space in the book 
than is any other topic. The importance 
of the Holy Land in Jewish life of the 
past and present is considered, and the diffi- 
culties in realizing the Zionist aspirations, 
as well as the achievements of Zionism in 
Palestine, are pointed out. 

As to the destiny of the Jews in the post- 
war world, this reviewer found that the 
authors’ views coincided with his, namely, 
that it is inseparably linked to that of the 
forces of progress and democracy, and de- 
pendent upon the achievement of a co- 
operative world order and an international 
Bul of Rights—a fact not yet fully real- 
ized by many Jews as well as non-Jews. 
The book is singularly free of bias and 
emotional entanglements—quite a feat, 
considering the nature of the subject. It 
is, moreover, an authoritative and erudite 
account, and is highly recommended for 
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anyone seeking to acquaint himself with 
the complexities of contemporary Jewish 
life. 

Tennenbaum’s volume, on the other 
hand, approaches the subject of Jewish 
postwar life from an emotional angle. It 
is a most eloquent but impassioned plea for 
justice to the Jews. The main thesis of the 
book is that if the Jews of the world de- 
clare themselves a nation and gain admit- 
tance to the family of nations, they will be 
in a position to demand and obtain the 
rights they are seeking, and thus will “con- 
trol the tide of history instead of being 
swept away by it like a helpless shell.” 
The author counsels the Jews not to rely 
“on others—governments or churches”— 
for the righting of wrongs done to their 
European coreligionists by the Nazis, and 
suggests a political organization represent- 
ing the Jewish people as a whole, a “Jewish 
Reconstruction Agency,” as the most effec- 
tive way of obtaining retribution and tak- 
ing care of their claims. In seeking to 
solve the Jewish problem in the postwar 
world, he maintains that “it is the height 
of folly to sit and wait for. the United Na- 
tions—an anonymous address in wartime 
and an address unknown in peacetime.” 

Although undoubtedly justified in ex- 
pressing disillusionment and in voicing in- 
dignation at the appalling apathy of the 
democratic world toward the plight of the 
Jews, it is difficult to see what practical 
ends the tactics of self-reliance and the 
“vote of no-confidence” in mankind advo- 
cated by Dr. Tennenbaum can serve at the 
present juncture in world affairs. 

SAMUEL KOENIG 

Brooklyn College > 


CRANSTON, ALAN. The Killing of the 
Peace. Pp. xi, 304. New York: Viking 
Press, 1945. $2.50. 


Mr. Cranston’s book, coming after that 
by Thomas A. Bailey and the excellent bi- 


ography of Senator Lodge by Mr Schrift- . 


giesser, must be compared with its prede- 
cessors. It will be a long time before we 
have an unbiased volume on the post- 
World War I period, if we ever have it. 
Such men and times do not encourage ob- 
jectivity. The author of this book be- 
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lieves, with Mr. Schriftgiesser, that Henry 
Cabot Lodge was one of the most clever 
and also one of the most dishonest, un-. 
scrupulous, and partisan of men, and that 
he had only one intention in 1919: to 
strengthen his party by breaking both the 
peace and Wilson. Woodrow Wilson, to 
Mr. Cranston, was a man of great good 
will and farsighted vision who gave his life, 
but not uselessly, in the struggle for a 
better world. On the other hand, Mr. 
Bailey, in his Woodrow Wilson and the 
Great Betrayal, wends a tortuous path 
through the record to prove that it was 
Wilson’s stubbornness that lost the peace. 

The organization of The Killing of the 
Peace differs from that of any other book 
on the period covered. Written like a 
diary, or journal, much of it in the words 
of the participants, it largely ignores con- 
temporary events and leads the reader for- 
ward from the famous dinner in the Wil- 
lard Hotel early in the summer of 1916 to 
that Armistice Sunday of 1923 when an 
exhausted but never beaten Wilson limped 
to the steps of his Washington home to 
say: “I have seen fools resist Providence . 
before and I have seen their destruction, 
and it will come upon these again, utter 
destruction and contempt; that we shall 
prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 
This method seems admirably suited to the 
general reader, who will find himself fol- 
lowing the progression of events as easily 
as he ascends a flight of stairs. This book 
may not be in all places as smoothly writ- 
ten or as profound as Mr. Bailey’s work, 
but the impact of this book is tremendous, 
and the final impression a complete one. 

This is a careful, accurate account of 
the losing of a peace and the forfeiture of 
a military victory. It is also an account 
of the ease with which the will of the 
people was thwarted by unscrupulous poli- 
ticans. What has been done can be done 
again. What the Senate voted last July 
can be revoked, or our participation in the 
United Nations can be sabotaged. A last- 
ing victory can be built only on an in- 
formed, alert, and dynamic public opinion. 
That is one of the lessons of Mr. Crans- 
ton’s excellent book. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
New York City 
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McCormack, Tuomas C. T. (Ed.). Prob- 
lems of the Postwar World. Pp. viii, 
526. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1945. $3.75. 

This book is of more than ordinary in- 
terest as a symposium. The contributors, 
mostly members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, set themselves the 
task of making some significant wartime 
contribution in their respective fields of 
interest. We have, therefore, the results 
of research and thinking developed some- 
what aside from the maelstrom of military 
action and war-production activity into 
which so many of the academic profession 
were drawn. 

The volume covers three broad felds— 
“Economic Policy,” “Government and So- 
ciety,” and “International Relations.” The 
essays, however, do not fit these groupings 
too accurately. 

Walter. Morton writes on “Income and 
Employment”; Selig Perlman on “Ameri- 
can Unionism”; Elizabeth Brandeis on 
“Social Security”; Asher Hobson on “Ag- 
riculture”; Harold Groves on “Taxation”; 
Paul Ellsworth on “Foreign Policy”; Jobn 
Gaus on “Planning”; David Fellman on 
“Federalism”; Lorentz Adolfson on “Local 
Government”; Matthew Willing on “Edu- 
cation”; Thomas McCormick on “The Ne- 
gro.” The international subjects covering 
nationalism, the League, Germany, and our 
relations with Great Britain, Canada, Rus- 
sia, the Far East, and Latin America, are 
discussed by Harold Stoke, Selig Perlman, 
Howard Becker, Hans Gerth, Frederic Ogg, 
and Gordon Skilling of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Pitman Potter of Oberlin, 
Donaldson Jordon of Clark University, and 
Russel Fitzgibbon of U.C.LA. 

It is not possible to comment on each of 
these essays. They represent generally 
thoughtful, liberal, careful analyses of the 
various topics discussed. In almost every 
case the author endeavors to forecast prob- 
lems, needs, and possible or probable de- 
velopments after the war. Each essay, 
likewise, with varying degrees of emphasis, 
recommends desirable courses of action or 
possible solutions to problems. Most of 
the essays are provocative. Some suggest 
startling ideas, as for example: “We have 
given, our citizens billions upon billions of 
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government bonds during the war in ex- 
change for war materials that were de- 
stroyed; it is only another step to giving 
them bonds for nothing.” Or this: “His 
mind on his own plans, the progressive ad- 
ministrator misses the view of unionism as 
a phenomenon psychologically akin to na- 
tionalism and almost equally potent... .” 

I should like to mention one paper, some- 
what unique in the collection. It is Howard 
Becker’s chapter on the “Peoples of Ger- 
many.” Professor Becker, after some notes 
on theories of race, analyzes the German 
peoples by geographical location in fifteen 
district areas in Germany. His purpose is 
to show the amount of variation in traits 
covered by “German” and to present some 
useful hints on the management of these 
different subdivisions by the occupying 
Allied forces. 

The authors have, I think, succeeded in 
making contributions to our thinking on 
ways and means of solving many of the 
problems of peace. 

HARVEY PINNEY 

Office of Price Administration 


Wis, Harvey. Contemporary America: 
The National Scene Since 1900. Pp. 
xvi, 657. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945. $4.00. 


The crowding events of the past half- 
century have furnished the subject matter 
for many recent books in the field of 
American history. The title chosen for 
Professor Wish’s contribution seems to 
cover both more and less than the author 
provides. It is the United States rather 
than America, or the Americas, that sets 
the national scene. But since, in the twen- 
tieth century, the United States has been 
a world power with ever increasing stakes 
outside her continental boundaries, the 
book furnishes a background of world 
events and movements for the author’s 
interpretation of life in the United States 
since 1900. It is, in short, contemporary 
history as seen from the United States and 
in which the United States plays the most 
prominent part. 

Despite this necessary emphasis upon 
world affairs and foreign policy, there is a 
careful and adequate survey of the do- 
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mestic scene. Economic development, so- 
cial trends, and cultural advance are all 
examined with an effort to interpret and 
evaluate as well as to summarize. These 
evaluations are the most interesting and 
useful part of the book, and redeem it 
from becoming a mere chronicle of events 
—a failing of so many books dealing with 
more or less current events. 

Whether or not it was designed as a text, 
Contemporary America will fill the needs 
of many a college class in recent United 
States history. It should also find readers 
among the discriminating of the general 
public who desire a synthesis of the 
kaleidoscopic events of recent years. In 
peace or war, and in the realm of culture 
and economics as well as in politics, the 
modern world is indivisible. P-ofessor 
Wish makes quite plain the “global” na- 
ture of the major happenings and trends 
of a half-century in which two world wars 
have taken place. It is a provocative book 
—objective, selective, thoughtful—liberal 
in point of view, critical and yet funda- 
mentally optimistic. It must have been a 
difficult job, and it has been well done. 

The format of the book is excellent. 
The illustrations are numerous and well 
chosen. The bibliography for each chap- 
ter will prove extremely useful, and the 
index is good. 

Auice Fert TYLER 

University of Minnesota 


TOCQUEVILLE, ALEXIS DE. Democracy in 
America. Edited by Phillips Bradley. 
Vol. I: Pp. cxii, 434, xii; Vol. IL: Pp. 
xiii, 401, x New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1945. $600 for the set. 


Between May 11, 1831 and February 20, 
1832, Alexis de Tocqueville and a friend, 
Gustave de Beaumont, two Frenchmen of 
the upper classes, spent nine months and 
twelve days in “America,” of which time 
twenty-two days were devoted to Canada 
and the rest to the United States, includ- 
ing the frontier states. De Tocqueville 
was then twenty-six years of age chrono- 
logically, but he had already devoted 
nearly five years to the judicial service of 
France after the completion of his edu- 
cation. He was brilliant to the point of 
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genius, and mature, methodical, and indus- 
trious far beyond his years. 

De Tocqueville’s purpose in visiting . 
America was ostensibly to study the panel 
system, and indeed he applied himself to 
this duty assiduously during much of his 
visit. A larger but at first undisclosed pur- 
pose was to observe the operation of 
American democratic institutions in gen- 
eral. The young French aristocrat, with 
his unsual sensitivity and high standards 
of public morality, was disturbed by much 
that he saw in French official life and was 
turning a little toward thoughts of a more 
liberal government for France. He was 
anxious to know what lessons the United 
States had for the coming more democratic 
regime in his country. 

On returning to France in 1832 the two 
young men first completed their report 
on American prisons and penal methods. 
Then de Tocqueville turned to writing his 
Democracy in America, of which the first 
part appeared in 1835 and immediately 
became a best seller. This work, as later 
expanded, went through many editions and 
translations. The first English translation, 
by Henry Reeve, appeared late in 1835. 
In the United States there have been many 
printings of the Reeve translation begin- 
ning as early as 1838, and in 1862 Pro- 
fessor Francis Bowen of Harvard issued 
his edition based on a partial revision of 
the Reeve translation. 

The latest edition, under the editorship 
of Professor Phillips Bradley, is based on 
the Bowen text, and includes further cor- 
rections. It still falls far short of excel- 
lence. Henry Reeve did strange things to 
de Tocqueville’s text in his original trans- 
lation. Reeve was a brilliant young writer, 
but violently prejudiced against all things 
democratic, and lacking in knowledge of 
the language and institutions of American 
politics. Professor Bowen cheracterized 
Reeve’s translation as “generally feeble, 
inelegant, and verbose, and too often ob- 
scure and incorrect”; but he did not him- 
self remove all the errors, nor has Pro- 
fessor Bradley done so. 

Let us take a single example. In the 
new edition, Volume I, on pages 116, 119, 
and 121, appear the phrases “Federal legis- 
lators,” “American legislators,” and “legis- 
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lators of the Union.” How many Ameri- 
can readers would guess that these terms 
„all mean the same thing and mean “the 
framers of the Constitution of the United 
States’? The difficulty in this instance 
goes back to the fact that the term legis- 
lateur used by de Tocqueville (and by 
Rousseau and others before him) meant 
“the lawgiver” in the ancient sense of con- 
stitution-maker. Living under English in- 
stitutions, Henry Reeve naturally knew 
little or nothing about the American dis- 
tinction between constitution-making and 
ordinary legislation; but a trarslation issued 
for sale in the United States might be ex- 
pected, at least after a century of mis- 
translation, to conform to American usage 
on so obvious a point. 

Democracy in America has suffered in 
the United States not only from a mis- 
leading translation but also from a miscon- 
ception of the nature of the work. The 
promise of its title is not fulfilled by the 
text. Instead of being a thorough objec- 
tive and analytical description of democracy, 
in the United States, the book is primarily 
an essay upon democracy in general, in 
which de Tocqueville’s limized American 
observations are used to point many morals 
and both to warn European3 about some 
features of democracy and to encourage 
them about others. There are whole chap- 
ters in which America or the United States 
is hardly mentioned. Moreover, de Tocque- 
ville was quite unable to be objective 
about democracy. He was full of fears 
about the unlimited freedom of association, 
majority “tyranny,” direct election of mem- 
bers of Congress, and in fact about popular 
government generally. On the other hand, 
he selected for description and praise a 
few things that he especielly approved, 
such as New England town government. 
How his work must have appealed to the 
antidemocrats of his time! 

The foregoing remarks in no way detract 
from the great merit of de Tocqueville’s 
masterpiece. It is a brilliant, provocative, 
wide-sweeping work, full of interesting 
speculations and marked by much insight 

Professor Bradley’s long introduction to 


the present edition is of considerable criti- ' 


cal value, and the bibliographies appended 
to Volume II are very useful; but for 
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American readers there is still need of a 
completely new American translation. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


Krout, Joun ALLEN, and Drxon RYAN 
Fox. The Completion of Independence, 
1790-1830. (“A History of American 
Life,” Vol. V.) Pp. xxiii, 487. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. $4.00. 


With this volume the distinguished series 
chronicling the history of American life is 
complete. Handsomely ulustrated and at- 
tractively printed, it is a book written with 
much erudition, charm, and literary felicity. 
It is a fitting tribute to the memory of the 
late Union College President, Dr. Dixon 
Ryan Fox, whose last work this represents, 
and to the stimulating scholarship of his 
able collaborator, Professor John Allen 
Krout, of Columbia. This work is not 
only a stirring narrative of social change 
in the United States in the first forty years 
of national life under the Constitution, but 
it is also a carefully thought out study of 
independence as a factor in promoting cul- 
tural growth. 

Americans after 1790 hailed their coun- 
try as the land of freedom and sought to 
shake off dependence on European ways 
and institutions. To this end there were 
notable strides through a process of social 
integration and differentiation that made 
for specialization of function in profes- 
sional and artisan endeavor. Patriotic 
fervor and national feeling served as a 
mighty stimulus to this transformation, 
which was aided immeasurably by the 
growth of urban life and westward ex- 
pansion. 

Colorful indeed are the details of this 
eventful era of the young Republic, and 
full of meaning for the history of the 
emerging Nation. The citizens of the new 
country were always trading in futures. 
Urban life, even more than now, “formed 
the substance of American civilization.” 
Money meant more than rank or birth. 
Immigrants exercised an important influ- 
ence on manners and ideas. The cost of 
labor was high and servants were hard to 
get. The methods of the farmer -ended 
to be wasteful. There was wide interest 
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in the need for education. Thus the 
American character was being molded. 

Much is said about conditions in the 
seaport towns, business enterprise, coun- 
try life, agrarian problems, the significance 
of the War of 1812, the role of the clergy, 
the evolution of the legal and medical pro- 
fessions, expanding scientific interests, cul- 
tural aspirations and achievements, and the 
rise by 1830 of serious sectional tensions. 
Especially revealing are the accounts of 
the reasons for American seaport prosperity 
during the Napoleonic Wars, the hazards 
of early travel, the impact of the French 
Revolution on the United States, revival- 
ism on the frontier, trade relations North 
and South, the Protestant counterreforma- 
tion, early college education, the effects of 
yellow fever and other epidemics, humani- 
tarian movements, and the nature of the 
“era of good feelings.” 

By skillful organization the authors give 
significance to every fact that lends em- 
phasis to their theme, but at the same time 
do not allow their thesis to intrude upon 
the narrative. The result is an admirable 
product of effective writing and keen analy- 
sis. Based on a wide array of primary 
sources and carefully annotated, this is 
one of the better books of a uniformly 
excellent series. 

Swney I. PoMERANTZ 

College of the City of New York 


Wiizur, Eart Morse. A History of Uni- 
tarianism. Pp. xii, 617. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
$6.00. 

This is not a history of a denomination, 
as might be surmised from the title. 
Rather it is the history of a movement 
which has been characterized by a devo- 
tion to three leading principles: complete 
mental freedom in religion, the unrestricted 
use of reason in religion, and tolerance of 
differing religious views. The authcr terms 
the movement he traces Socinian-Unitarian, 
which he identifies with antitrinitarianism, 
which began early in the period of the Ref- 
' ormation. He finds traces of it among the 
early reformers, noting that Calvin “recog- 
nized human limitations in Jesus” and that 
Zwingli held that “Christ was not a proper 
object of worship.” There were anti- 
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trinitarian tendencies also among the early 
Anabaptists in Germany and Switzerland. 
Since the Anabaptists rejected all external. 
authority in religion except Scripture, which 
was interpreted according to each one’s 
inner conviction, the way was open for dif- 
fering views. From Switzerland and Ger- 
many the author traces the movement to 
Italy, Poland, France, and Transylvania. 
The treatment is biographical throughout. 
In fact, the author states that these ideas 
were always identified with individuals, and 
only in a few instances could it be said 
that they constituted a movement. 

Seven chapters are devoted to the more 
or less familiar story of Servetus, and three 
to his followers. Poland rightly occupies 
an important place in the story of the de- 
velopment of Socinianism. There by the 
middle of the sixteenth century a large pro- 
portion of the nobles had become Protes- 
tants, and for a time Poland was a land of 
wide religious liberty. There it was that 
Faustus Socinus found refuge, and thence 
his ideas spread into East Prussia and sur- 
rounding lands, particularly into Transyl- 
vania, where the movement still persists, 

It is interesting to note that the early 
Unitarians and Socinians contended that 
they were returning to the original teach- 
ings of Jesus and his apostles, which, they 
held, had been obscured and corrupted by 
the pagan doctrines of the Greek philoso- 
phers, and that they relied entirely upon 
Scripture as a source of religious truth. 

The author has devoted a lifetime to the 
gathering of the materials that have gone 
into the preparation of this learned volume, 
requiring a working knowledge of thirteen 
languages. Its publication is a distin- 
guished achievement, and Harvard Univer- 
sity Press has made it into a handsome 
volume. 

Wirm W. Sweet 

University of Chicago 


Kiet, Lewis H., and Associates. Post- 
war Fiscal Requirements. Pp. viii, 166. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1945. $2.00. 

In this book the authors present their 
estimates of postwar expenditures by Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments. The 
year 1949 is chosen for the calculations. 
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Expenditures are broken down by func- 
tions, and the basis of the estimates is ex- 
plained in detail, including reasons for in- 
creases and decreases (mostly the former) 
over prewar figures. 

The totals, in millions of dollars, are as 
follows: probable Federal outlays (exclu- 
sive of social security paymencs), 22,312; 
state, 4,426; local, 6,782; total, 33,520. 
Maximums and minimums are also esti- 
mated, with Federal expenditures ranging 
from 18,862 to 25,840. 

The major items of probable Federal 
outlay inclide: national defense, 7,802 
million dollars; veterans’ benefits, 2,809 
million dollars; public debt (without re- 
tirement), 5,099 million dollars; agricul- 
ture, 2,602 million dollars. 

The principal assumptions are that the 
war will end in mid-1946; thet there will 
be no sharp change—as compared with 
1940—in the distribution of total activities 
between the public and private sectors of 
the economy; that 1943 levels of prices 
and costs of living will continue; and that 
fiscal year 1949 will be one of generally 
satisfactory conditions, with substantial 
full employment. j 

A final section includes a national in- 
come estimate of 130 billion dollars and 
provides a ratio of probable total govern- 
ment expenditures to the estimated na- 
tional product—25.8 per cent (27.3 per 
cent including social security), compared 
with 22.9 per cent (23.7 per cent includ- 
ing social security) in 1940. 

Although the title suggests that the esti- 
mates cover “requirements,” the Introduc- 
tion states that the authors have calculated 
the most likely expenditures rather than 
those necessary or desirable. 

Obviously, estimates of this sort require 
much conjecture and they cannot be as 
precise as those of the costs of govern- 
ment after the latter have occurred. For 
example, among the imponderables are our 
international relations (affecting national 
defense), our monetary policy (affecting 
interest on the public debt), end our farm 
policy (affecting agricultural outlays). As 
to the last item, the assumption is made 
that present commitments to maintain 
prices on farm products at 90 per cent of 
parity will be honored; that the foreign 
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market will not provide any great measure 
of relief for farm output; that the Gov- 
ernment will purchase about 12.5 per cent 
of farm output; and that it will dispose of 
these purchases without enough compensa- 
tion to be of much help in financing the 
program. 

The estimates are higher than some 
others, and it is significant that most doubt- 
ful points seem to have been resolved in 
favor of increases. Nevertheless, it is also 
worth noting that the figures include 
nothing for debt retirement or veterans’ 
bonuses, and only a modest outlay as Fed- 
eral aid for general education. 

In general, this work impresses the re- 
viewer as a careful and an extremely use- 
ful job. 

Haroitp M. GROVES 

University of Wisconsin 


Guim, Marton H. The Incidence of Ex- 
cess Profits Taxation, Pp. 179. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
$2.75. 

Who bears the burden of our excess 
profits taxes? This is the question that 
Professor Gillim poses and attempts to an- 
swer. The author first reviews briefly the 
theories of the incidence of the general 
and corporate income taxes in so far as 
they shed intellectual light on the problem 
at hand. She presents the orthodox Selig- 
man point of view that “it is the producer 
who bears the tax, both immediately and 
ultimately.” In contradistinction to this 
view, she discourses on the Antonio de Viti 
de Marco theory which holds that the pro- 
ducer looks on the tax as ani increased cost, 
and at once tries to raise his prices. If he 
is successful, supply is reduced and the tax 
is shifted; if he cannot raise his prices, he 
bears the burden of the tax. The author 
concludes this part of the analysis of the 
incidence of general income and corporate 
taxation by presenting the Duncan Black 
theory which contrasts, compares, and syn- 
thesizes these views, and contributes the 
significant thought that “if the imposition 
of a tax gives rise to an increase in gov- 
ernmental revenue, then the economic ef- 
fects produced when the revenue is spent, 
ought to be taken into account in investi- 
gating the incidence of the tax” Black and 
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De Viti de Marco show that general in- 
come taxes may be shifted if taxation ef- 
fects demand. 

The author then follows these theoreti- 
cal discussions with an analysis of two 
statistical studies, one by W. H. Coates in 
his Appendices to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on National Debt and Taxation, and 
the other by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in its Shifting and Effects 
of the Federal Corporation Income Tax, to 
discover whether there was any evidence 
therein that the income tax was shifted. 
These two statistical studies support the 
theory that general income taxes are not 
shifted. 

But is the incidence of excess profits 
taxes different? 

The author in a deductive and theoreti- 
cal discussion establishes that in a com- 
petitive market, a shift in the tax burden 
will occur only when the excess profits tax 
is so imperfect as to fall on normal taxes 
as when the statutory normal is less than 
the actual normal profit, because the test 
period earnings are depressed, or because 
capital evaluations and their statutory -nor- 
mal return are too low. The general ef- 
fect thereby is to reduce investment, to 
decrease supply, and to lower the general 
price level. 

On the other hand, Professor Gillim de- 
cides that the incidence of an excess 
profits tax under monopoly and monopo- 
listic competition cannot be shifted, since 
the monopolist will set his price and value 
of output at the most profitable levels. 
However, the burden of the excess profits 
tax will shift if this tax is not general, if 
it is not permanent, if it does affect the 
demand for the product, if the producer’s 
estimates of marginal costs do not co- 
incide with its legal concepts, if profits are 
irregular, or if investments are affected by 
the tax. 


Professor Gillim is to be commended for _ 


her deductive examination and conclusions 
on the general subject of levying an excess 
profits tax, and the reviewer is in full ac- 
cord with her reasoning. However, an at- 
tempt should be made to test out these 
theories of the incidence of excess profits 
taxes by inductive processes despite the 
complexities of the problem. The superior 
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quality of scholarship displayed in this 
volume renders Professor Gillim uniquely 
qualified for this task. 
J. H. LANDMAN 
New York City 


Smmeras, G. FINDLAY., Federal Finance in 
Peace and War. Pp. xvi, 337. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1945. $5.00. 
This is a detailed description of the 

financial system of the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
India by a well-known specialist in public 
finance, Mr. Shirras, formerly of India, 
now dean in the University College, Exeter, 
England. The latest prewar data and de- 
tailed statistics for each federation are 
given with short, additional information 
concerning wartime. In some cases the 
author encountered some difficulties in col- 
lecting the necessary statistics. For in- 
stance, he did not know of the existence 
of detailed data for local authorities in 
the United States (p 41, footnote 1). The 
best chapter in this book is the description 
of the finance and economy of India. 

The chief conclusion of the author is 
that a “Federal-State Financial Authority” 
should be created in federated states “to 
meet the need of today—continuous and 
constant co-operation at a time when fed- 
eral and state relations demand a new out- 
look and when interstate relations must be 
so close that interstate rivalries and inter- 
state trade barriers require an antidote.” 
“The old federalism in which the federal 
government and the states or provinces 
each went their separate ways without 
much regard as to what others were doing 
is giving place to the new federalism, a co- 
operative federalism” (p. 242). 

This conclusion is not much different 
from the recommendation made by the 
Committee on Intergovernmental Fiscal 
Relations in the United States (Senate 
Document No. 69, 78th Congress, 1943), 
which proposed the creation of a “Federal- 
State Fiscal Authority” for a “co-opera- 
tively applied rather than dictated” pro- 


Nevertheless, such an approach and solu- 
tion are to a great extent meaningless. Of 
course, the author is right when he comes 
“to the irresistible conclusion that no 
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single plan to solve intergovernmental re- 

lations is possible,” but it would be much 
. more advisable to investigate each kind of 
public revenue and expenditure as defi- 
nitely suitable for federal, state, or local 
use exclusively or on definite lines of 
participation. Such a plan must not be 
shifted onto the new Federal-State Finan- 
cial Authority, necessitating its doing the 
whole planning over again. 

The proposals made by the author in 
this respect are very vague. For instance, 
he says that “it would be unwise to ask 
states or provinces to withdraw from the 
income tax field as this would discourage 
access to progressive and personal taxa- 
tion.” Well, under such conditions every 
province or state may at will apply redis- 
tribution of national income and create the 
absurd chaos of income taxation that we 
know too well from our own experience. 
Why not reserve the income tax entirely 
to the federal government, with grants to 
the states? (See the reviewer’s story, 
“The Place of Illinois in a Rational Tax 
Reform,” reprinted from Illinois Law Re- 
view, February 1941.) The author is en- 
thusiastic about the system of credits used 
in the American estate tax, but he hardly 
realizes the ridiculous complications of 
American death taxation, unsurpassed by 
that of any other nation in the world. 

The modern federal government may and 
should compel the individual states to fol- 
low a definite line of policy in collecting 
revenue, but must allow them the greatest 
independence in framing their expenditures. 
Recalcitrant states not co-operating with 
the federal government should not be en- 
titled to receive federal grants. If the na- 
tional congress cannot achieve definite 
solutions, what can a Federal-State Finan- 
cial Authority achieve? 

It is a pity that Mr. Shirras did not 
take into consideration one of the most 
important studies in the field of federal- 
state finances, Der zuktunftige Finanzaus- 
gleich swischen Reich, Landern und Ge- 
meinden, made under the chairmanship of 
J. Popitz in Germany in 1932. Mr. Shir- 
ras’ book will remain a useful reference 
book in this field. 

PAUL HAENSEL 

Mary Washington College, Va. 
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TERBORGH, GEORGE. The Bogey of Eco- 
nomic Maturity Pp. xviii, 263 Chi- 
cago: Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute, 1945. $3.00. 

The doctrine of economic maturity came 
into prominence in the late thirties during 
the TNEC investigations. The American 
economy is no longer youthful and virile, 
it is held, but has become old and crippled, 
no longer able to make investment op- 
portunities match current savings. It must 
for the future lean on the crutches of gov- 
ernment deficit spending and have its ex- 
cess savings skimmed off so that they can- 
not poison the system. 

The doctrine allegedly depends upon 
four main lines of argument. The first 
focuses upon the fact of declining popula- 
tion growth, a phenomenon which has al- 
ready developed in a number of countries 
including the United States. As popula- 
tion growth declines, it is argued, invest- 
ment opportunity and capital formation 
likewise decline, and capital-goods re- 
placements become increasingly important. 
Hence current savings become more and 
more stagnant. This the author denies. 
He points out that savings also diminish 
with a slowing-up of population growth, 
and asserts that there is no reason why 
investment opportunities should decline 
faster than savings. The historical record, 
he continues, fails to disclose any correla- 
tion between capital formation and demo- 
graphic maturity or immaturity. 

The second line of argument is based 
upon the vanishing frontier, it being 
claimed that the development of new lands 
like the American West provides special 
investment opportunities which disappear 
with the passing of the frontier. But here 
again, the author submits, the record fails 
to uphold the new doctrine. Our frontier 
vanished fifty years ago, and yet, if any- 
thing, the first three decades of this cen- 
tury witnessed a higher ratio of capital 
formation to total output than the three 
preceding decades when the frontier was 
still with us. 

The third line of argument is based on 
the present dearth of great new industries. 
Nothing has recently appeared comparable 
to the advent of the automobile industry 
in the earlier part of this century and of 
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the railroad industry in the last century. 
But stagnationist claims based on this fact 
fall to the ground when it is realized that 
a great new industry does not remain new 
indefinitely. After its original investment 
stimulus subsides, it in fact becomes a 
drag on the economy. For example, in- 
vestment in steam railroads rose from 2 
per cent of total investments to 15 per 
cent, after which they fell to about 3 per 
cent. There is no reason for assuming 
‘that the rise and fall of a relatively few 
great industries has more effect on eco- 
nomic progress than the continuous wax- 
ing and waning of the thousands of small 
industries that are constantly springing up 
in a highly advanced industrial society 
such as ours. 

The final line of argument assumes a 
growing dependence on depreciation ac- 
cruals as the economy matures demographi- 
cally. This assumption is added to one 
already mentioned: Not only do capital 
replacements advance faster than new 
capital formation as an economy matures, 
but depreciation allowances become increas- 
ingly sufficient to cover both replacement 
and expansion needs without recourse to 
outside savings. In answer, the author 
again points to the record, which seems to 
indicate that American business is not 
becoming more and more self-financing 
through depreciation accruals. What the 
stagnationists apparently have in mind, he 
continues, is that such a tendency might 
conceivably develop in some of the old in- 
dustries, but even if that were true it 
would have no bearing on the financing of 
the many new industries which are now 
constantly springing up and which as a 
rule draw heavily on outside savings. This 
final stagnationist argument would in fact 
seem to apply only under the unrealistic 
conditions of an already stagnant society, 

Since the mature-economy doctrine arose 
out of the depression ‘of the thirties, it 
would be natural to suppose that its four 
main arguments apply with gredtest force 
to that decade. But, says the author, 
there is nothing in the record to support 
this. Demographic maturity in the United 
States began seventy-five years before 1929. 
Why should this trend suddenly turn “ma- 
lignant” at the end of the nineteen-twen- 
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ties? How can the collapse and the ensu- 
ing depression be ascribed to an event (the 
passing of our frontier) which occurted . 
a number of decades earlier? Can the 
American economy be considered less dy- 
namic in the thirties, when more new pat- 
ents were issued during that period than 
during the twenties? On the whole, the 
author finds nothing whatsoever to the 
doctrine of economic maturity, which he 
therefore labels a bogey. 

If the claims of the stagnationists are 
without meaning, so is the picture they 
conjure up of a senile and crippled 
economy. Occasional deficit financing and 
heavy postwar taxation may be faced 
“with courage and resolution,” concludes 
the author, if we continue to have faith in 
the potentialities of a free-enterprise so- 
ciety. It is only as we view the future 
through the jaundiced eyes of the stagna- 
tionists that hope and optimism disappear. 
Hence we must rid ourselves of the mature- 
economy bogey... . 

Such are the evil spirits and such is the 
exorcism attempted by Mr. Terborgh— 
with some dramatics and much protest, 
possibly too much. The fact is that the 
problem of “excess” or “redundant” sav; 
ings is not so simple as the author makes 
out. In his concern with witch-hunting, he 
overlooks at least one major difficulty. 
Except in two instances where he raises 
straw men to knock over (pp. 53 f., 166), 
he views savings, investment, and capital 
formation more or less synonymously and 
fails particularly to distinguish between 
current investments in new plant and 
equipment and current investments that 
merely boost the prices of already existing 
plant and equipment (see the reviewer’s 
Social Science Principles, pp. 454-458, 500- 
505). If current savings are used for the 
purchase of industrial properties originally 
produced and financed at lower prices in a 
previous year, these savings are just as 
much invested as those that are used to 
build new properties. Under such circum- 
stances, some current savings are being un- 
productively absorbed—a situation which 
developed on a considerable scale in the 
latter twenties and led to the use of the 
term “redundant” or “excess” savings. 

Another point which should be men- 
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tioned has to do with the author’s su- 
perficial and inconclusive use of certain 
data. For example, Chart 10 (p. 95) re- 
lates annual increments of new productive 
equipment to żota} output and total em- 
ployees. A more convincing chart would 
show the relationship between total capital 
equipment per worker and total capital 
equipment per unit of output. Industry 
does not turn out goods with the newly 
added equipment alone. Furthermore, the 
fact that consumer services are omitted by 
the author from total annual output should 
have been given some emphasis. With con- 
sumer services omitted from the output 
side and plant investment from the capi- 
tal goods side, a rather inconclusive picture 
is presented at best. 

Mr. Terborgh’s book is nevertheless an 
important book. It will undoubtedly have 
a wide reading. And if it succeeds in dis- 
sipating some of the widespread beliefs 
surrounding the doctrine of economic ma- 
turity, it will have served a decidedly 
worth-while purpose. 

Josers MAYER 

The Brookings Institution 


Witson, Cartes Morrow (Ed.). New 
Crops for the New World. Pp. viii, 295. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945. 
$3.50. 


New Crops for the New World is a for- 
ward-looking contribution of lasting value. 
The tremendous requirements of raw ma- 
terials in World War IT have focused at- 
tention on the geography of crops and other 
resources. The development of new crops 
usually involves many years of research 
and experimentation and is of vital impor- 
tance to long-range planning for national 
security. 

A great and beneficial shifting of crops, 
under way in recent years, has provided a 
basis for a new inter-American economy. 
Such crops as abacé (Manila fber) in Cen- 
tral America, jute in Brazil, hybrid corn, 
and soybeans have seen accelerated devel- 
opment. Production of vegetable oils has 
been greatly increased. Indigenous plants 
such as rubber, cinchona,.and kapok have 
returned to Latin America to play a more 
important role than their early ancestors. 
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The book consists of sixteen chapters by 
fourteen writers, each an authority in his 
field. Seventy-five pictures, although not 
well laced with respect to subject matter, 
are interesting and helpful in identify- 
ing numerous tropical plants. The term 
“crops” in the title is broadly used to in- 
clude animals as well as plants. 

The discussions of tropical fruits and 
forest resources, of maize, livestock breed- 
ing, and palm oils, are of particular inter- 
est to the reviewer. Many of us take 
maize (corn) more or less for granted, al- 
though it is America’s greatest crop and 
our “most efficient single source of useful 
molecules.” The future of cinchona (the 
source of quinine) may become even more 
important than is indicated in the book. 
Not many months ago it seemed that 
atabrine would push quinine and cinchona 
bark into the background for antimalarial 
uses. Now a new extraction process prom- 
ises to make totaquine (a composite of all 
cinchona alkaloids) cheap enough to’ be- 
come “the poor man’s quinine.” 

Promising possibilities are indicated for 
such tropical fruits as the mango and the 
avocado whenever they can ‚be shipped 
by airplane to our metropolitan markets. 
The coconut palm and the bamboo, which 
fird so many uses in the Far East, may 
become increasingly important in the 
Americas, Although good progress is being 


“made, much remains to be done in the 


adaptation of livestock breeds and varicus 
plants to the Latin American environment. 

Mention might have been made of the 
new jute plant developed in Brazil in re- 
cent years, and more attention might have 
been given to the outlook for abacd in 
Central America. The international as- 
pects of trade and other economic prob- 
lems apparently have not always been given 
cue consideration in appraising the outlook 
for certain crops in tropical America. On 
the whole, however, the book is excellent, 
and the reviewer plans to keep New Crops 
vor the New World within easy reach for 
future reference. 

ARTHUR G. PETERSON 
Army Industrial College 


TowNr, CHARLES WAYLAND, and Epwarp 
Norris WENTWORTH. Shepherd’s Em- 
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pire. Pp. xii, 364. Norman: University 

of Oklahoma Press, 1945. $3.50. 

The Shepherd’s Empire is a carefully 
prepared monograph, well annotated. The 
work has an excellent bibliography, an 
index, numerous illustrations, and helpful 
maps. The style and diction are pleasing, 
and humorous incidents. enliven the nar- 
rative. Many apt expressions are used, 


such as: “embalmed minds” (p. v), “spook- 


ridden sod” (p. 70), “herring-gutted war- 
riors” (p. 105), “leisurely loom” (p. 159), 
“maternal cafeteria” (p. 289), and “human 
bellwethers” (p. 306). Then, too, an oc- 
casional brief poem adds to the enjoy- 
ment of reading the book. 

Problems connected with the trailing of 
sheep, handling them at lambing time, 
methods of caring for orphan lambs, and 
the devotion of the herdsman to his band 
are vividly portrayed. The toll of sheep 
taken by range wars between cattlemen 
and sheepmen, by Indian depredations, dis- 
ease, accidents, predatory animals, poison- 
ous plants, storms, and droughts is ade- 
quately discussed. Anecdotes of dogs who 
have rendered “first aid” to an injured 
master are related. The authors maintain 
that a “mongrel of dubious ancestry, care- 
fully schooled, may earn a summa cum 
laude as guardian of the flock.” 

Weaknesses of the book are a few minor 
errors, such as: “Coronado himself was 
the first [white man] to traverse what are 
now the states of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, and possibly 
Nebraska” (p. 16). Students who have 
done research in this field are of the opin- 
ion that Coronado did not come within the 
limits of the present state of Colorado. In 
this work the map on pages 11 and 12 
shows that Coronado did not enter the 
commonwealth of Colorado. 

There is an occasional slight exaggera- 
tion. An example is the effect of the dis- 
covery of gold in California on the work- 
ers at Sutter’s fort. The statement is 
made that “within two weeks of the dis- 
covery of gold, Sutter’s laborers, farm 
hands, and mechanics dropped everything, 
fled from his fields, mills, and shops, and 
headed for the Diggings. .. . No one was 
left to harvest the thousands of bushels of 
grain, ... all the household help de- 
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camped” (pp. 83, 86). According to a 
historical placard in Sutter’s fort, the 
Mormons fulfilled their contracts for the 
season's work before leaving for the gold 
mines. 

There is a slight temptation to relate an 
interesting event even though it is only 
indirectly related to the sheep industry. 
Three pages (pp. 105-8) are devoted to a 
bullfight in the United States Army. 

However, the reviewer realizes that all 
of the above criticisms are minor ones. 
The main facts concerning the sheep in- 
dustry have been related in an accurate 
and interesting account. The book is a 
valuable contribution to the literature on 
the sheep industry. 

Ora B. PEAKE 

Colorado State College of Education 


Smannon, Frep A. The Farmers Last 
Frontier: Agriculture, 1860-1897. Pp. 
xii, 434. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1945. Text ed. $3.75; trade ed. 
$5.00. 

The last two decades have witnessed a 
re-emphasis on, and a greatly increased in- 
terest in, our economic history. The litera- 
ture of the subject—government reports, 
monographs, unpublished theses, statistical 
abstracts, documentary material, compre- 
hensive studies of particular areas—has 
mushroomed. Yet although we have had 
excellent co-operative studies in other 
areas of American history—such, for ex- 
ample, as the recently completed History 
of American Life series—there has been no 
attempt to perform a like service for eco- 
nomic history. 

The Economic History of the United 
States, planned and edited by five eminent 
scholars, ig an attempt to fill this void in 
our literature. The editors have planned 
to utilize all “available sources in the 
preparation of a full-scale, balanced, co- 
operative, and readable survey of the 
growth of American economy and of its 
transformation from one of primitive char- 
acter to world pre-eminence in industry, 
trade, and finance.” 

Professor Shannon, one of the editors, 
has written the first of the proposed nine 
volumes to make its appearance. His study 
covers agricultural history during one of 
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its periods of greatest crisis and turmoil, 
from the opening of the Civil War through 
the election of McKinley. 

The Farmer’s Last Frontier stresses the 
“rounding out of the agricultural domain” 
with its effect upon both agriculture and 
the Nation’s economy. More than other 
historians, Dr. Shannon emphasizes climate 
and soil as important factors in our ag- 
ricultural development. The author has 
alsq stressed the welfare and the problems 
of x uss of | farmer. He relates the 
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majo\ issues of transportation and credit 
to the\farmer’s welfare. There are excel- 
lent discussions of the agriculzure of vari- 
öüssetitóns, while in one chapter the au- 
thor discusses the role of agriculture ‘in the 
Nation’s economy. 

Outworn theories, such as that up to 
the turn of the century the frentier proved 
a safety valve for discontent, or that our 
public land policy, in operation, favored 
the poor or the landless, are attacked with 
vigor and clarity. The scholar will usu- 
ally find himself in complete agreement, 
while the historically minded layman will 
have revealed to him a vast area of fact 
and premise of which he has been largely 
ignorant. 

The author has demonstrated a mastery 
of his subject (the final chapter is a mag- 
nificent bibliographical essay of thirty-five 
pages, in itself a significant contribution 
to our economic history), combined with 
logical organization and emphasis, clarity 
of expression, and, where necessary, a 
scholarly humility. There has long been a 
real need for a new synthesis of our eco- 
nomic history. If the remaining eight vol- 
umes are written as skillfully as is the 
present one, that need will have been 
filled. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

C Sp. T—USCGR 


BRUNNER, EDMUND DES., Irwin T. SAN- 
DERS, and DOUGLAS ENSMINGER (Eds.). 
Farmers of the World. Pp. xiii, 208. 
New York. Columbia University Press, 
1945, $2.50. 

“The primary aim of this book is to dis- 
cuss the most effective general approach 
which a government or a private agency 
can use in helping rural people solve their 
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everyday problems” (Preface). The book 
is a collection of short essays by sixteen 
authors on problems to be dealt with in 
the development of extension in various so- 
cieties. The conception of extension as 
employed by the various contributors is 
flexible but is rather generally considered 
as a way of teaching people what to want 
and how to get it. In nonliterate and tribal 
societies the problem of introducing a new 
practice is one thing, and in western urban- 
ized countries it is quite another; but in 
all cultures the approach to extension prob- 
lems must be made in a manner that is 
hospitable toward existing social situations. 
There seems to be no other country in 
which the extension idea has been im- 
Eregnated with a drive for group action, an 
enthusiasm for promotion, and an elaborate 
federated organization comparable with 
those which prevail in the United States. 
In other countries extension ranges from 
informal mutual aid to the Danish folk 
school, but in all countries it is to same 
cegree a form of folk culture, even in the 
United States. 

Space does not permit an examination 
of even the most interesting chapters of 
this book. It can be said only that, in the 
future, interest in the agricultural prob- 
lems of the islands of the Pacific, the 
Orient, the Near East, and northern Eu- 
rope will be keen. Latin America also 
holds renewed significance for the rest of 
the world. There are important chapters 
cn extension in these areas as well as in 
the United States. 

A commendable feature of this book is 
that it suggests for extension education 
everywhere a sociological setting which 
seems entirely appropriate in practice. Un- 
fortunately, few extension workers in any 
country have more than folk knowledge of 
social arrangements and processes. How- 
ever, more emphasis should be placed on 
the political and economic problem of ex- 
tension. With counsel, the political errors 
of American extension could be averted in 
that of countries where similar educational 
machinery is less formally developed. A 
well-rounded approach to extension is that 
of a specialized political organization per- 
forming varied economic functions in con- 
formity with sociological determinants. As 
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long as extension must operate at the folk 
level in folk societies, its threefold nature 
should be recognized. 
Otis Durant DUNCAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


Hemann, Epuarp. History of Economic 
Doctrines: An Introduction to Econdmic 
Theory. Pp. ix, 263. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1945. $3.50. 
Ordinarily it is something of a chore to 

read a volume on the history of economic 
thought. This is not the case with the 
present book. For several reasons it is a 
remarkable feat of condensed exposition. 
Probably the foremost reason is the au- 
thor’s mastery of his material: with writers 
there seems to be a tendency, “other things 
being equal,” for length to vary inversely 
with clarity of understanding. Second is 
the grouping of economic thinkers around 
developments in thought, rather than the 
thoughts around the thinkers, although the 
two sides of the combination are identified 
clearly enough with each other. Third is 
the method of giving unity and continuity 
to the presentation. With an ordered dis- 
cussion of the steps in the progress of 
analytical thinking there is combined a re- 
gard to the historical conditions and the 
intellectual atmosphere which surrounded 
the steps. Finally, there is the unusual 
skill of the author as a writer. 

The book is made the more pleasing by 
the author’s sense of values and perspec- 
tive. One example is the recognition given 
to comparatively neglected economists, such 
as Cantillon, Galiani, Condillac, Thuenen, 
Hermann, Mangoldt, and McLeod. Other 
examples take the form of concluding ob- 
servations concerning the ‘‘newer’ eco- 
nomics. ’ Of the “imperfect competition” 
school, Heimann says: “It is indeed alarm- 
ing that the economists who enthusiastically 
accept the new doctrine and write text- 
books exclusively in terms of it seem blind 
to the implications of employing it as a 
substitute for classical and neo-classical 
teachings. Economics would then cease to 
be a systematic science and would become 
a collection of individual case histories rep- 
resentative of the special conditions of 
particular firms, without any comprehen- 
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sive organizing principle—a picture of an- 
archy rather than of spontaneous, although 
imperfect, order.” 
implication of this procedure is the substi- 
tution of order through force for order 
through freedom. Again, after explaining 
the charge that the Keynes system hinges 
on the assumption of wages which are kept 
from fluctuating with prices, he remarks: 
“If this criticism is well founded, the ‘gen- 
eral theory’ of Keynes would be revealed 
as a special theory distinguished by realism 
and closeness to the facts of history, but 
not necessarily in conflict with the more 
abstract classical doctrine.” 

Two omissions from the discussion in- 
terest this reviewer. The history of eco- 
nomic thought itself, rather than the re- 
corder of it, seems to be mainly responsible 
for them. First, the discussion of busi- 
ness-cycle theories, and particularly the 
“anderconsumption” theories, is left some- 
what obscure by the failure to distinguish 
clearly between wages as workers income 
and wages as entrepreneur cost. Second, 
early attention is called to the need for a 
standard with which to evaluate pecuniary 
values, but subsequently little if anything 
is said about the development of such a 
standard. 

Bruce KNIGHT 

Dartmouth College 


Paracios, Leoncio M. Encuesta sobre 
Presupuestos Familiares Obreros reali- 
zada en la ciudad de Lima, en 1940. Pp. 
xxxv, 213. Lima, Peru; Universidad 
Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, Semi- 
nario de Economia y Finanzas, 1944. 
No price. 

This standard family budget investiga- 
tion of incomes and expenditures for living 
of 81 families of workers in Lima, Peru, 
made according to the methods suggested 
by the International Labor Office for the 
year 1940, is one of a half-dozen appearing 
for the Latin American countries in the 
past decade. The average Lima worker 
family studied had an income of 2,251 
Peruvian sols, 50.7 per cent of which went 
for food, 12.7 for housing, 13.7 for clothing 
and 22.9 for divers needs. Within the 
food dollar, the family spent 26.1 per cent 
for cereals, 20.0 for meats and fish, 11.3 


And he notes that one’ 
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for dairy products, and 19 2 for vegetables 
and fruits. The cost of living, based on 
- 1913 as 100, was 242 in 1943, having risen 
from 183 in 1940. The greatest rise was 
in industrial products (324) and in foods 
(244). The study is preceded by a short 
standard review of “historical method- 
ology” in which Eden, Le Play, and Engel 
play the most prominent parts. In this 
Le Play is taken out of his sociological 
context in relation to European society 
and is made a semistatistician. Consider- 


able attention is given the unrealistic quet | 


scale for equating consumer units devel- 
oped by Quételet and Engel, to the neglect 
of the later more valuable work in the 
United States by Faith Williams, Hazel 
Stiebling, Ellis Kirkpatrick, the reviewer, 
and others. 

Within the limited context of unrealistic 
official statistics, this is an addition to the 
cost-of-living documents for the urban la- 
boring classes in the westernized cities of 
the world. It does not approach the re- 
ality of life of the worker in the broad 
sense which was set forth by Le Play and 
which the reviewer tried to emulate and 
advance in later studies (See Family and 
Society, New York, 1935, and Consump- 
tion and Standards of Living, New York, 
1936.) The responsibility for this goes 
back to the narrow perspectives of the 
statisticians encouraging these and similar 
studies through the International Labor 
Office. `The reviewer still believes that the 
broader approach of the real Le Playist 
and the “political arithmetician” gives a 
more satisfactory base for understanding 
a given society and for more realistic 
amelioristic legislation and other programs 
for the improvement of the standards of 
living of the masses. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

Harvard University 


O'SHAUGHNESSY, MICHAEL, Economic De- 
mocracy and Private Enterprise. Pp. 
vii, 117. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1945. $2.00. 


If private enterprise is to endure in the 
United States the construction of a new 
sozial and economic order becomes im- 
perative, and, according to the - author, 
must include three precise objectives: full 
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employment, a just redistribution of na- 
tional income in such a way as to pro- 
vide an annual “human dignity standard 
of living” of $2,800 for each family, and 
the conversion of nothing less than the en- 
tire economy from a-political democracy 
into a functional democracy “in which 
production will be primarily for use and 
secondarily but definitely for profit.” 

To attain these objectives the pressure 
groups, now dominated by greed and selfish- 
ness, must be legalized into “vocational 
groups with definitely stated rights and 
duties, compelled to function in the pub- 
lic interest, but empowered to reach agree- 

„ments on legislative measures involving 
economic matters to be submitted to Con- 
gress for action as provided for in the 
Constitution.” 

Federal charters would be required of 
such economic groups as: manufacturing, 
mining, and lumbering; agriculture and 
animal husbandry; middlemen; banking 
and finance; transportation; professions; 
and producers’ and consumers’ co-opera- 
tives. Combined, these chartered agencies 
would form “The Supreme Council of In- 
dustries and Professions of the United 
States.” The author admits: “Frankly, 
what is here proposed is a planned 
economy, but the planning is to be done 
by the 135 million people of the United 
States and not the President and his 
Cabinet nor the 531 members of Congress 
nor by an oligarchy of excessively rich and 
powerful business men nor by highly or- 
ganized pressure groups.” 

It is not clear whether the author is 
familiar with the Articles of the Fascist 
Charter of Labor promulgated in Rome on 
April 27, 1927, but many of the proposed 
policies parallel that historic document. 
No pretense is made of a scientific analysis 
of market forces, nor is the market un- 
derstood to be people, and there is a defi- 
nite commitment to the conclusion that 
“if a democratic form of government is to 
endure the citizen must be disciplined, 
either by himself or the government.” One 
of the chief merits, or demerits, of the 
book is the self-clarification of the au- 
thor’s own unsubstantiated opinions of re- 
cent congressional legislation, chiefly re- 
lating to the abolition of the National 
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Youth Administration and the National 
Resources Planning Board, salary limita- 
tion of $25,000 after taxes, and the Guffey 
Coal Act. On the basis of several illustra- 
tions the author finds that self-interest im- 
pairs social welfare, and that “society must 
conform to the natural law, the will of 
God, or destroy itself’; but he fails to 
show just how the Supreme Council would 
be the agency best fitted to make such an 
important discovery. 
Ernest H. HAHNE 
Northwestern University 


Murs, Harry A., and Royat E. Mont- 
GomERY. Organized Labor, Pp. xiii, 930. | 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1945. $6.00. 

This work is the third volume in a se- 
ries on the “Economics of Labor” by Pro- 
fessors Millis and Montgomery. The first 
volume, published in 1938, was entitled 
Labor’s Progress and Some Basic Labor 
Problems; the second appeared the same 
year (1938) under the title Labor’s Risks 
and Social Insurance. Plans for the publi- 
cation of this third volume were announced 
at the time the other two volumes were 
published, and, much to the credit of the 
authors, the work has at last been com- 
pleted and made available to the public. 

The first two volumes of this series have 
proved to be not very well suited for use 
as textbooks. Doubtless this third volume 
also will be found to be not suitable for 
textbook use. Nor was it prepared as such. 
- Rather has it been compiled and offered as 
. a principal reference work. As the title 
suggests, the third volume is devoted to 
the history of the American labor move- 
ment and a critical examination of the 
problems presented by trade unionism. 

In the first five chapters is sketched the 
historical development of the American 
labor movement. The book begins with a 
description of the emergence of the na- 
tional labor movement in the nineteenth 
century, followed by the years of trade 
union growth prior to the First World 
War, the changes in policies which took 
place during and following that war, the 
period of the 1920's, and trade union de- 
velopments after 1930 (Chapters I-V). 

Chapters VI and VII are devoted to an 
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analysis of the trade union structure and 
its institutionalism. Then follow an analy- 
sis of collective bargaining theory (Chap- ` 
ter VIII), a discussion of trade union poli- 
cies and practices (Chapters IX and X), 
and a brief consideration of the law and 
trade unions, including a review of court 
decisions on the question of labor’s right 
to organize, and on various techniques em- 
ployed by unions, designed to enforce by 
economic pressure their demands and stand- 
ards (Chapters XI and XII). 

The following two chapters (XIII and 
XIV) are devoted to a review of various 
conciliation and arbitration procedures de- 
veloped in this country and abroad for the 
purpose of peaceful settlement of indus- 
trial disputes, including World War II ex- 
perience with the National War Labor 
Board; and the book closes with Chapter 
XV, describing employee representation 
plans and discussing the various aspects of 
independent unions. 

Here is a book which must be placed 
along with its two companion volumes on 
the shelf of genuine contributions to the 
field of labor economics. Indeed, this vol- 
ume succeeds in synthesizing the many 
ramifications of American trade union his- 
tory and practice in a singular fashion as 
compared with most other works on the 
subject. The authors display an intimate 
knowledge and understanding of the field 
of labor. The pages are heavily annotated, 


‘thus presenting an invaluable source-ref- 


erence book, although this commendable 
characteristic in itself makes difficult the 
use of the book as a text. The work is ex- 
ceptionally well documented and carries 
helpful statistical data, used as illustrative 
material or as support of the conclusions 
drawn.’ 

Most important of all, however, the work 
is critical and evaluative in its analysis of 
the problems of trade unionism, and thus 
presents theoretical implications which too 
often are missing in current American 
works on the subject, in favor of lengthy 
and quickly outmoded descriptions. 

No single volume can possibly deal fully 
with all aspects of trade unionism. Pro- 
fessors Millis and Montgomery, however, 
have succeeded in digesting the essence of 
trade unionism and presenting it in a single 
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volume. This book should prove of great 
benefit to students of the labor movement 
throughout the Nation. 
PauL A. Dopp 
University of California 


Exploitation of Foreign Labour by Ger- 
many, The. Pp. v, 286. Montreal: In- 
ternational Labour Office, 1945. Paper 
$1.00; boards $2.00. 


This is undoubtedly the most complete 
study available at the present time of one 
of the most peculiar phenomena of the 
Second World War, namely, the systematic 
use of foreign workers by Nazi Germany. 
The period under review includes the early 
part of 1945 which brings the investigation 
close to the end of the European hostili- 
ties. One or two of the latest shifts in 
German policy are neglected, such as Ger- 
man willingness to accept home employ- 
ment in war-essential industries as a sub- 
stitute for the physical transfer of the 
workers to Germany proper. The highly 
significant developments in the manpower 
administration of occupied Belgium might 
have deserved mention. But on the whole, 
this study collects and organizes in an ad- 
mirable fashion most of the so-far avail- 
able factual material. Under wartime con- 
ditions it was no minor feat to obtain so 
voluminous and on the whole so reliable 
a documentation. Together with its com- 
panion study, that of Eugene Kulischer on 
The Displacement of Population in Europe, 
this book illuminates some of the most re- 
pulsive aspects of the German war economy 
and of Nazi policy toward subject nations. 

The importance of the subject is, how- 
ever, not limited to purely economic de- 
velopments. There was a close connection 
between the German labor draft and the 
rise of underground movements in Europe, 
particularly the French maguis. 

Some of the chapter headings will show 
the breadth of the survey. Special chap- 
ters are devoted to “Labor Contracts,” 
“Living Conditions,” “The Regulation of 
Wages,” “Conditions of Work,” “Provisions 
for Dependence,” and “Social Insurance for 
Foreign Workers.” The last mentioned 
chapter is particularly revealing. It dem- 
onstrates convincingly, I believe, that the 
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social system of a totalitarian dictatorship 
perverts every institution under its con- 
trol. Foreign workers in Germany were 
placed on a footing of complete equality 
with Germans under the Nazi social in- 
surance laws. Per se, this would‘ appear 
highly desirable. However, as the study 
shows, under the conditions made to ‘for- 
eign workers by the Nazis, this apparent 
equality implied that foreign workers 
“were paying an insurance premium for a 
nonexistent risk” (p. 211). They could 
not qualify for unemployment insurance 
benefits (which insurance the Nazis there- 
fore relabeled “labour allocation assist- 
ance”), and were “as a rule” removed from 
German soil in the case of sickness. In- 
validity and old-age insurance had in prac- 
tice to be paid out of the domestic social 
insurance funds, although the Germans 
pocketed the insurance premiums. 

The only major credit item on the bal- 
ance sheet of the German exploitation of 
foreign labor is the raising of the indus- 
trial skill of some of the foreign workers 
and their acquaintance with German eff- 
ciency. It is perhaps not impossible that 
these will have lasting effects upon the do- 
mestic economies of some of the foreign 
workers. 

ADOLF STURMTHAL ' 

Bard College 


CHERNICK, JACK, and GEORGE C. HELLIcK- 
SON. Guaranteed Annual Wages. Pp. 
vii, 146. Minneapolis. University of 
Minnesota Press, 1945. $2.50. 


This brief book presents simply and in- 
terestingly the case for the guaranteed an- 
nual wage. The journalistic presentation 
provides easy reading for those without 
formal economic training; the close reason- 
ing and able underlying analysis merit the 
attention of professional economists. 

In the authors’ view, a guaranteed an- 
nual wage would be helpful mainly ir re- 
ducing the volume of seasonal and inter- 
mittent unemployment, but it also might 
well lead to some net expansion of em- 
ployment and production through its ef- 
fect on the propensity to consume. The 
authors recognize that a guaranteed wage 
alone will not assure full emloyment, pre- 
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vent depressions, or take the place of 
proper fiscal and other policies. 

A guaranteed annual wage is not a vi- 
sionary, impractical scheme for most in- 
dustries. If established on a step-by-step 
basis and with proper safeguards, almost 
any firm can feasibly provide a guaranteed 
annual wage to a substantial proportion of 
its employees. Regularity of employment 
is already assured most executives, white- 
collar employees, and those wage earners 
with long seniority in firms in which sen- 
iority arrangements are jn force. The basic 
issue is not one of principle so much as it 
is one of developing practical methods for 
increasing the proportion of workers to be 
given an annual commitment of regular em- 
ployment. 

The authors reject the idea of establish- 
ing a guaranteed annual wage by compul- 
sory government legislation. If reasonable 
progress can be made on a voluntary basis, 
they also prefer to avoid the use of gov- 
ernment incentives in the form of taxes or 
penalties. They believe that the most ap- 
propriate method of extending guaranteed 
wage systems is through the normal proc- 
esses of collective bargaining. 

Economists will be interested in the 
analysis of the effects of the annual wage 
system in George A. Hormel and Com- 
pany on general business conditions in 
Austin, Minnesota, and on the spending- 
saving habits of Hormel employees. Thus, 
from 1932 to 1940, time deposits in Austin 
declined by nearly 15 per cent and total 
individual savings increased only about 10 
per cent, although the population increased 
about 50 per cent and average weekly earn- 
ings of Hormel employees also increased 
about 50 per cent. Hormel employees own 
a larger proportion of homes, automobiles, 
mechanical refrigerators, and so forth, than 
families with cemparable or higher incomes 
in similar areas. This is made possible by 
the greater stability of income of the 
Hormel employees, which enables them to 
make extensive use of installment credit to 
obtain a higher standard of living than 
workers with widely fluctuating incomes are 
able to obtain. 

This book- is highly recommended for 
those who wish to be informed on what is 
likely to be a matter of increasing public 
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interest and controversy in the period 
ahead. 
KENNETH B. WILIAMS 
Washington, D. C. 


CHASE, STUART. Men at Work. Pp. 146. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. 
$2.00. 


Stuart Chase’s latest book is mostly a 
compilation of true stories or “case-stud- 
ies” in which—to paraphrase the book’s 
subtitle—men have succeeded in creating 
“democratic methods for the power age.” 
Almost all these stories originally appeared 
in various technical or popular periodicals 
such as Transatlantic of London or our 
own Factory Management and Reader's 
Digest. 

Some of the subjects covered are the 
prewar studies made by the Western Elec- 
tric Company at its Hawthorne plant in 
which the “team spirit” of workers was 
discovered. There is a later chapter on 
teams, groups, and gangs which Chase calls 
a “new dimension for Democracy” because 
workers organized in these ways act as 
foremen for each other. Natural leaders 
have such groups or gangs following them 
whether management knows it or not. 
Knowing it, managers can control the 
spirit for everyone’s advantage. 

Three chapters deal with the training- 
within-industry program. This applies 
practical teaching methods not only for 
showing workers and foremen how to tackle 
job problems but also for upgrading 

There are two chapters devoted to dis- 
cussions of managerial practices of two 
government projects—one the Social Se- 
curity Board, the other the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. Both of them have sought 
to serve the interests of the people as a 
whole, and in so doing have removed the 
sting from the word “bureaucrat.” Two 
other interesting studies described are (1) 
the story of one hundred sharecropers in 
Missouri’s “little Dixie’ in which with 
Federal help a group of sharecroppers be- 
came prosperous land-owning farmers, and 
(2) a plan for Elma, Washington, a ghost 
lumber town’s comeback accomplished by 
the citizens through taking thought (plan- 
ning) and acting intelligently for the com- 
mon good. This latter experience tale 
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might be of value for the conversion of 
some of our war-boom towns. 

Although this little book of eleven chap- 
ters and 146 pages is primarily directed to 
personnel managers, it does'have a popular 
appeal because all of it deals with people. 
By bis examples, Stuart Chase has demon- 
strated that a machine age can be allied 
with grass-roots democracy. 

Marcom KER 

Dartmouth College 


ELmeErR M. C. The Sociology of the 
Family. Pp. xxii, 519. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1945. $3.75. 


The number of popular articles, tracts, + 


and books on the family seems to be in- 
creasing nearly every year. Certainly for 
the sociologist seeking a textbook on this 
immortal subject, there are plenty from 
which to make a choice. Professor Elmer 
has added another with a different em- 
phasis from that found in the great ma- 
jority of texts, 

In the words of R. M. MacIver, the 
editor for the Social Science Series for the 
publishers, “He presents the family as a 
zoing concern, as controlling and being con- 
trolled, as subject to the impacts of chang- 
ing values and changing environments, as 
the essential linkage of the generations. 
He does this with intimate perception of 
the character and the problems of the 
changing family. He is deeply interested 
in the family and the vital issue of its ad- 
justment within the social order. Viewing 
it as the focus and battleground of all the 
social forces, he brings to bear on the in- 
terpretation of it the modern researches of 
all the social sciences. The students of 
sociology need, today perhaps more than 
ever before, a textbook on the family that 
will perform just this service ” 

While one might question the implication 
that this work is striking in the presenta- 
tion of the subject, nevertheless, it is a 
genuine contribution. The authors em- 
phasis on the family as a part of society 
and the stake which our society has in the 
family as a social unit is carried through 
with a great degree of thoroughness and 
appreciation. 

In addition to the usual topics which are 
necessarily treated in a work on the family, 
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there are chapters on “Adoption and Foster 
Homes,” “Intermarriage: Nationality, Re- 
ligion, and Race,” “Education and the 
Home,” “Development of Personality,” 
“Socialization of the Child,” “Cooperation 
of Home, School and Other Agencies,” and 
so forth. 

Professor Elmer displays a considerable 
interest in what happens to the child, a 
subject which occupies more space in this 
volume than in most books on the family. 
His closing paragraph is typical: “The wel- 
fare of children forms the kernel of family 
life. It is likewise tied up with our eco- 
nomic, political, educational, and religious 
life to such an extent that consideration of 
children is part and parcel of every aspect 
of social organization and control. Chil- 
dren carry with them the future of every 
social idea, ideal, attitude, or practice 
which is a part of our civilization. Conse- 
quently, the subject of child welfare can- 
not be set off in a separate chapter of a 
book on the sociology of the family. It is 
the warp in the tapestry of the social or- 
der.” ‘ 

There will be many who will be grateful 
for a book of this type, with its emphasis 
on the importance of the child, its home- 
spun philosophy, its good humor, and its 
human qualities. Moreover, it is written 
in a simple and readable style. It is for 
students and not, for the faculty. There is 
no attempt to play up the latest scientific 
jargon or introduce recently discovered 
further subdivisions of time and space and 
human relationships. 

The teacher will be glad for the in- 
corporation of up-to-date statistical ma- 
terial on various aspects of marriage and 


ithe family, and for certain types of data 


which are not to be found elsewhere ex- 
cept by an extraordinary amount of digging 
into varied and scattered sources. 
Ray H. ABRAMS 
University of Pennsylvania 


GOLDMANN, Franz. Public Medical Care. 
Pp. vii, 226. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. $2.75. 

This book is a concentrated historic- 
critical guide from the medieval poorhouse 
to the free public medical care in Russia. 
The growth of public hospitals, of public 
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medical clinics, the development of medi- 
cal care for persons in need, up to the 
present framework and the future plan- 
ning for medical care—all these matters, 
seen from the various viewpoints, medical 
and economic, philosophical and sociologi- 
cal, form the contents of this timely publi- 
cation. In the course of centuries, piece- 
meal and haphazardly, a great variety of 
public facilities for the sick have developed. 


Even today there is a bewildering differ- ` 


ence among the various countries. In the 
same country the most obsolete forms are 
to be found beside highly progressive ones. 
The author holds that “planning for 
medical care is inevitable’—planning for 
hospitals, for organization of professional 
services, for payment for facilities and 
services by taxation and insurance, both 
social and private. “What is needed, is 
. reduction of the system of relief to 
the utmost possible minimum . . . and re- 
covery from the idea that society has ob- 
ligations for the needy only.” The only 
method capable of “relieving the relief sys- 
tem” is compulsory health insurance. The 
right of the individual to health and the 
need of the society to have healthy, pro- 
ductive individuals are “the two corner- 
stones” of modern health policy and its 
philosophy. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of all systems are explained. To 
the author, the ideal solution seems to be 
a combination’ of taxation and insurance, 
“the two complementary methods.” The 
British Government’s document on Na- 
tional Health Service and the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill in the United States 
“are typical of a definite trend toward or- 
ganization of close co-operation between 
governmental agencies... 
ous groups rendering service.” 
ALFRED MANES 
Indiana University 


Warner, W. Liovp, and Leo Srote. The 
Social Systems of American - Ethnic 
Groups. Pp. xi, 318. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945. $4.00. 
The “Yankee City Series,” of which the 

present publication is the third volume, 

can certainly be proud of its products. 

Here we have a detailed study of the social 

life of a number of ethnic groups, includ- 


and the vari- 
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ing Irish, French Canadians, Jews, Arme- 
nians, and Poles, which describes how they 
maintain their old cultural traditions but- 
at the same time undergo social changes 
which make them more and more like the 
larger American community. The strains 
and stresses of these marginal Americans 
have been brought out sharply in seven 
personal histories of Irishmen at the sev- 
eral class levels, the backbone of. the first 
chapter. The other chapters examine resi- 
dential, economic, and class developments, 
and the family, the school, the church, and 
the associational organizations of the sev- 
eral cultural groups. Particularly out- 
standing are the sections dealing with the 
techniques of the Catholic and Greek 
Orthodox churches. The authors are 
bound to be severely criticized for what 
might appear to be an antireligious tone 
(for instance, see discussion of the sex 
problems of Dr. Corbett, pp. 4-9); but the 
sociologist will appreciate their effort to 
portray the sociological aspects of the re- 
ligious problems of America’s minorities 
with faithful accuracy. 

The work is not without its weaknesses. 
The statement that “the problems of the 
Irish are the same as those of the other 
people with divergent cultural traditions” 
(p. 28) is a brave generalization which can 
hardly be accepted by the specialist in this 
field. Numerous conclusions of Warner 
and Srole have been established by other 
students, and the study would have gained 
much by comparing the specific conclu- 
sions of the authors with those of other 
authorities. This applies in particular to 
the last chapter, which, for instance, brings 
out -numerous points already made quite 
well known by E. S. Bogardus’ Immigration 
and Race Attitudes (1928). 

Although this is not a great work, it is 
nevertheless a book of uncommon quality, 
a superb piece of research which no so- 
ciologist can afford to neglect. 

Joser S. Roucex 

Hofstra College 


West, James. Plainville, U. S. A. Pp. xv, 
238. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. $2.75. 

Those who do not know American rural 
life, especialy “backwoods” rural life, will 
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find this book as interesting as a novel, be- 
cause the type of life that Plainvillers live 
‘will seem novel to them. The author 
leaves no phase of life untouched or un- 
described. Those who are interested in 
a highly analytical account of contempo- 
rary rural life will also read the book with 
interest, if for no other reason than to 
observe what among the commonplace an 
anthropologist considers significant. 

If it can be assumed that in the author’s 
judgment the chapter titles designate the 
major components of culture, then the an- 
swer to how an anthropologist approaches 
the study of contemporary society will be: 
First, he wants to know where the place is, 
who the people are, and how they make a 
living; second, he wants to know their so- 
cial organization, in terms of families, 
neighborhoods, schools, and so forth, and 
in terms of the “class system”; third, he 
warts to know about their religion; and, 
fourth, he wants to know what it means to 
be born, live through, and die in the com- 
munity being studied. Complete, endless, 
even trivial, details are given concerning 
each of these areas of life. The author 
makes the reader see and know Plainville 
people and Plainville society. 

Social scientists, who are primarily in- 
terested in techniques of social science, 
will find the detailed descriptions of Plain- 
ville not only interesting reading but good 
source materials They may, however, ask 
whether “cultural analysis” means describ- 
ing evertything that the observer can pos- 
sibly see and hear, emphasizing equally 
things which are unique and things which 
are commonplace, and duplicating types of 
findings which have been made over and 
over by other social scientists; or whether 
it would better concern itself more purely, 
more analytically, and more precisely with 
those broad synthetic aspects of life such 
as value systems, class structure, commu- 
nity, leadership, and so fortk. The author 
does some of both, but does so little of the 
analytical that he demonstrates no clear- 
cuz system of research techniques, and 
leaves the reader with nothing that can be 
caled scientific generalizations. 

Cart C. TAYLOR 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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MALINOWSKI, BRONISLAW, The Dynamics 
of Culture Change. Pp. xiv, 171. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 
$2.50. ' 

Students of acculturation will be grate- 
ful to Phyllis M. Kaberry for having un- 
dertaken the difficult task of editing the 
notes which Malinowski had accumulated 
before his premature death and which were 
to serve him as a basis for a book on 
problems of culture contact and culture 
change with particular reference to the 
African Continent. While it is regrettable 
that Malinowski was unable to finish this 
study,, Miss Kaberry has succeeded in pre- 
senting the subject not only as the author 
would have done (perhaps without such 
enlargements in scope as the author may 
have contemplated) but with a precision 
which perhaps even Malinowski would not 
have achieved. 

The first part of the book, dealing largely 
with theoretical aspects of acculturation 
(culture contact, transculturation are terms 
preferred by Malinowski) as conceived by 
functional anthropology, is essentially a 
condensation and rephrasing of previous 
statements by the author. Although all of 
these are familiar to the specialist, this part 
of the book may well serve as a ready in- 
troduction to the theories underlying func- 
tional anthropology. 

In the second part the theories of cul- 
ture contact and culture change are ap- 
plied to a few African institutions such as 
warfare, witchcraft, diet, land, and indi- 
rect rule. The editor of the study cor- 
rectly realizes the author’s almost exclusive 
dependence on material from the British 
territories in South and East Africa (p. 
x), and there can be little doubt that if he 
had included West Africa or French Africa 
in the scope of his observations his gen- 
eralizations as well as his premises would 
have been materially affected. Thus the 
chapters dealing with land problems (pp. 
113-37) and indirect rule (pp. 138-50), 
while in many respects very instructive, 
appear to lose much because their basis is 
too narrow for a general appraisal and, at 
the same time, too broad for specific va- 
lidity. A study of land problems in French 
Africa would have helped the land chapter, 
and an analysis of the pattern of indirect 
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rule in Northern Nigeria would have 
strengthened the chapter dealing with in- 
direct rule, 

These studies of specific African insti- 
tutions are accompanied by “specimen 
charts to be used for the analysis of cul- 
ture contact and change.” European influ- 
ences, the resulting processes of culture 
contact, and surviving African institutions 
or traditions are arranged in diagrammati- 
cal form in order to show the functional 
interrelationship of the acculturation proc- 
ess. If their subjective and generalizing 
character is recognized, these charts are 
rather useful as a visual-aid device. 

But irrespective of specific criticisms, 
the book’s chief merit appears to lie in the 
fact that it outlines those problems and 
tasks with which modern anthropology will 
be confronted in Africa. In that respect, 
Malinowski’s posthumous work will no 
doubt serve to fill an existing gap. 

H. A. WrescHHOoFF 

University of Pennsylvania Museum 


Karprner, Asram, with the collaboration 
of Ratpa Linton, Cora Du Bors, and 
James West. The Psychological Fron- 
tiers of Society. Pp. xxiv, 475. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
$5.00. 


The Psychological Frontiers of Society 
consists mainly of descriptions of social life 
in three communities of different culture, 
interpretations of the same, and particu- 
larly interpretations of the personalities of 
individuals for whom biographies, auto- 
biographies, or dreams had been recorded. 
Two of these communities are tribal so- 
cieties—Comanche, now in Texas, for- 
merly domiciled in Montana; and a 
Papuan tribe or village group of Alor, 
Dutch East Indies. The third is Plain- 
ville, the pseudonym of a community 
“culturally and geographically . . . in the 
‘North-South Border’... between an 
American ‘hillbilly’ region and the richer 
farming plains of the Midwest.” The 
ethnographic and social data are for the 
most part summaries of materials pub- 
lished separately by the three collaborat- 
ing authors. The interpretations by the 
main author are psychoanalytic. 

Some will think that these psychoana- 
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lytic interpretations give an insight into 
the behavior of the designated individuals 
in the respective cultures. This reviewer: 
is not convinced that they do so. His in- 
quiry is: How do we—or the psychologist 
~-know that these inferences are true? 
Their truth follows if we accept the psy- 
choanalytic premises, provided that these 
premises take no account of individual 
variability. For example, in Comanche 
folklore, “it is the little [buffalo] calf 
which butts the witch into the moon. 
This is the only clue we have in the 
folklore of strongly frustrated dependency 
cravings. It belittles the importance of 
parental care, and in sour-grapes fashion 
indicates that they don’t need the parents 
anyway, they can look after themselves. 
This seems very like a protest against the 
unusual burdens placed on the child to 
emulate the parents and to becomé prema- 
turely independent” (p 93). ` 

Almost any interpretation of the features 
of the moon has wide and specific regional 
distribution. Are the respective interpreta- 
tions correlated with parental attention or 
parental neglect? Unless they are so cor- 
related, is not this psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation a case of “If you believe it, it’s 
true”? 

Or is it a case of just being psychic, but 
not conspicuously analytic? Many of the 
psychoanalytic interpretations in this vol- 
ume seem to the reviewer to be in this 
category. There is no apparent test of 
their truth or falsehood. They cannot be 
proved wrong, for there is no way to 
prove them correct. The method does not 
satisfy our lingering conviction that pre- 
determined inferences are evidence only of 
the thinker’s pattern of thought. Hence, 
reconstructing personality when there is no 
evidence of the presupposed stages, steps, 
or procedures seems to me as futile as the 
so-called reconstructions of culture which 
have occupied some of the anthropologists. 
Some of the reconstructions are likely to 
be correct; but there is no way known at 
present for discovering which ones are 
correct and which ones are incorrect. 

The laws of probability do not enable 
one to infer the character of the idiosyn- 
cracies of a selected individual; if you 
wish to know them, you must know the 
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life history of the individual. All the 
world’s knowledge of psychology, ethnog- 
. raphy, sociology, and biography will not 
enable you to write a single biography. 
And if that is so,.... 
Wison D, WaALuis 
University of Minnesota 


LeicHTon, ALEXANDER H. The Governing 
oj Men. Pp. xvi, 404. 
Princeton University Press, 1945. $3.75. 
This book is the product of fifteen 

months’ observation and research at the 

Japanese Relocation Center at Poston, 

Arizona, It falls in two parts. 

The first and larger part is concerned 
with the description and analysis of the 
social and* administrative problems arising 
within the Center. The Japanese people 
in America, moved from their homes by 
military decree, were shaken by evacuation, 
and their resentments and insecurity were 
increased by the hardships and frustra- 
tions of the early months at the Center. 
Social organization within the Center was 
developed to serve the basic needs, but 
social disorganization was also present. 
The evacuees had differences and conflicts 
of attitudes among themselves, they were 
at odds with administrative policies; and 
there were basic conflicts of attitude within 
the administrative staff. A crisis situation 
took the form of a strike in November 
1942. The course of the strike, the con- 
flicting beliefs, and the final decisions are 
recorded by the writer in Clear detail. 
The nature of the settlement laid the 
ground for the establishment of an effective 
system of self-management. 

The aim of the second and smaller part 
is to state certain constants and general 
principles of social behavior, and to make 
corresponding recommendations for the 
guidance of administrators of displaced 
peoples. These are given under the head- 
ings “Fundamental Postulate,” ‘“Individu- 
als under Stress,” “Systems of Belief un- 
der Stress,” and “Social Organization under 
Stress”; and this “artificial dismember- 
ment” of treatment is reassembled in 
“Conclusion.” The principles, forty-six in 
number, have been developed from the ex- 
periences, of the Relocation Center and are 
supplemented by calling on observations 
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from various scientific and literary sources 
“to indicate possible width and range 
of significance.” The recommendations, 
eighty-five in number, are appropriately 
interspersed with the principles. Social 
scientists may disagree as to the systematic 
value of the principles, but they arise from 
the facts and are amply documented by 
an acute and well-trained observer. The 
recommendations are worth the serious 
consideration of administrative officers, 
and, indeed, of all people concerned with 
the management or control of human sgo- 
cieties. 

Lt. Comdr. Leighton, psychiatrist and 
social anthropologist, was the first of the 
social analysts appointed to observe the 
working of a relocation center. He has set 
a very high standard in this presentation 
of his results. The book is clearly and 
vividly written and commendably free of 
unnecessarily obscure terminology. It is a 
significant contribution to the study of so- 
ciety in crisis situations, a type of society 
which will be increasingly important in the 
near future; and it is urgently recom- 
mended’ to those who will be administer- 
ing displaced peoples in the years to come. 

G. Gorpon Brown 

Bureau of Municipal Research 

Philadelphia 


VENABLE, VERNON. Human Nature: The 
Marxian View. Pp. xii, 213, xii New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. $3.00. 


Professor Venable’s exposition of the 
Marxian view of human nature is a schol- 
arly, able, and diligently documented ac-. 
count of those aspects of Marxist theory 
which deal with the nature and character 
of man. The value of the study lies in 
the author’s desire to allow Marx and 
Engels to speak for themselves and to seek 
for an understanding of their view of hu- 
man nature without prejudice. He ac- 
complishes this purpose admirably. The 
corresponding weakness of such a study is 
the lack of a really vigorous criticism of 
Marxist theory. While the author does 
not identify himself wholly with the Marx- 
jan account of human nature, he seeks on 
the whole to prove that it is a just and 
correct account. In doing so he does not 
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fully ilumine all the difficulties which 
must be faced. 

Obviously the chief problem in Marxist 
exposition is whether its account of man as 
a Knower and doer in history is correct. 
Marxism believes that man’s knowledge of 
his world is qualified or tainted by his 
particular position in the productive proc- 
ess, and that his social motives and ac- 
tions are determined by the historical 
process. At the same time it presumes to 
achieve a truly scientific account of the his- 
torical process; and it calls upon man to 
make revolutionary changes in the his- 
torical process, of which he is presumably 
a determined product. The central issue 
in the Marxist interpretation of human 
nature is therefore the issue of determin- 
ism and freedom; and Professor Venable 
rightly devotes himself to this issue in its 
various contexts. 

On the whole, Professor Venable thinks 
that the Marxist dialectical account of the 
relation of freedom to historical necessity 
is the correct one. He rightly argues that 
the Marxist dialectical resolution of this 
issue is more correct than any pure inde- 
terminism, for the sense of responsibility 
which the indeterminists emphasize would 
be destroyed in a universe in which “ca- 
priciousness, whimsicality and spontaneity 
were able to enter.” In such a world “hu- 
man agency could get no proper toehold in 
the scheme of things.” 

The weakness of the author’s éxposition 
lies in the fact that he accepts the Marxist 
account of both human freedom and his- 
torical necessity and determination too un- 
critically. Is man not actually both more 
free and more determined than the Marxist 
theory understands? Is it right, for in- 
stance, to accept the Marxist definition of 
man as primarily the producer—the homo 
faber—and its insistence that his intelli- 
gence is to be distinguished only in degree 
from that of the animals? If Marxism 
insists that man’s production is distin- 
, guished from animal activity primarily by 
the “planned” character of his production, 
does it not implicitly affirm and yet ex- 
plicitly obscure something more unique in 
man than his labor and production—his 
freedom of spirit, his capacity to transcend 
the natural and historical process in which 
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he is involved? The Marxist theory of 
consciousness is not rigorously criticized. 
Its materialist foundation makes it impos- | 
sible for Marxism to delineate the full 
dimension of human freedom. 

On the other hand, Marxism thinks that 
the contrast between man’s mastery of na- 
ture and his incomplete mastery of history 
can be overcome, and that man can be- 
come completely the master of historical 
destiny. Does it not, in this hope, over- 
estimate the possibility of man’s extricating 
himself from the paradoxical position of 
being determined by the same historical 
process which he seeks to determine? 
Marxism certainly illumines this paradoxi- 
cal position more profoundly than either 
idealistic philosophy or a purely “objec- 
tive” science; but it finally obscures the 
full dimension of the paradox. Thus it ar- 
rives at the hope of a human mastery of 
historical destiny which is essentially 
utopian, REINHOLD NIEBUHR 

New York City 


CASSIRER, Ernst. An Essay on Man. Pp. 
_ xii, 237. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944. $3.00. 


This volume is a reappraisal and con- 
densation of the basic ideas presented in 
the author’s three-volume Philosophie der 
symbolischen Formen, originally planned 
and written over a quarter of a century 
ago. The author is fully aware and fully 
appreciative of the recent achievements of 
the social and psychological sciences in 
devising more adequate techniques of in- 
vestigation and in vastly increasing our 
knowledge of human nature in its manifold 
cultural expressions. But these, he thinks, 
have given us only an affluence of facts— 
not a wealth of thoughts. Our greatest 
need now is for an anthropological phi- 
losophy which will give us a real insight 
into the general nature of human culture 
and enable us to integrate this enormous 
mass of disconnected data into a con- 
ceptual unity. This lack the author en- 
deavors to supply, not wholly without 
success. 

The sciences of culture have been quite 
right in their concern with the richness and 
variety of particular phenomena; they 
have enabled us to understand the range 
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and diversity of man’s nature and capaci- 
ties. But the philosophy of culture faces 
. a different task: to reduce these hetero- 
geneous facts to symbolic forms, and to 
reveal the inner unity of the forms them- 
selves. This can be done, not by a meta- 
physical theory which postulates the sub- 
stantial unity of man, but by a dialectical 
process which discloses the variety of cul- 
tural phenomena as symbolic expressions 
of a fundamental processual unity of 
human beings in association. Symbolic 
thought and expression are the most dis- 
tinctive features of human as contrasted 
with animal societies, and th2 whole prog- 
ress of human culture is based upon these 
capacities. “In the case of man we find 
not only, as among animals, a society of 
action but also a society of thought and 
feeling, Language, myth, art, religion, sci- 
ence, are the elements and the constitutive 
conditions of this higher form of society. 
They are the means by which the forms of 
social life that we find in organic nature 
develop into a new state, that of social 
consciousness. Man’s social consciousness 
depends upon a double act, of identifica- 
tion and discrimination. Man cannot find 
himself, he cannot become aware of his 
individuality, save through the medium of 
social life. But to him this medium signi- 
fies more than an external determining 
force. Man, like the animals, submits to 


the rules of society, but in addition, he’ 


has an active share in bringing about, and 
an active power to change, the forms of 
social life.’ It is the task of anthro- 
pological philosophy to trace the develop- 
ment of this process from the most rudi- 
mentary stages of human society, where it 
is scarcely perceptible, to its most ad- 
vanced and heterogeneous expressions in 
all the forms and varieties of human cul- 
ture known to the special sciences of man. 

This is a book to regale not only the 
scholar but also the general reader with 
an interest in the more fundamental prob- 
lems of culture. It is a model of simplifi- 
cation without popularization, in its avoid- 
ance of technicalities without the sacrifice 
of essential content and in its clear expres- 
sion of basic ideas, 

Howazp E. JENSEN 
Duke University 
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ARMSTRONG, W. EARL, Ernest V. Hottts, 
and Heren E. Davis. The College and 
Teacher Education. Pp. x, 311. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1944. $2.50. 


In 1938, under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education, extensive 
studies were undertaken by its Commission 
on Teacher Education for the purpose of 
analyzing problems relating to teacher 
training and with the hope that they would 
stimulate innovation, a fresh approach, 
and new practices in developing programs 
for the education of teachers. The com- 
mittee proceeded largely through organized 
co-operative programs, and this volume 
summarizes one aspect of the work, under- 
taken in association with twenty universi- 
ties, liberal arts colleges, and state teach- 
ers colleges. 

The primary purpose of the co-opera- 
tive studies here summarized was to de- 
velop within the participating institutions 
an understanding that would further the 
improvement of teacher education. The 
method employed was not that of formal 
research carried on by a single investigator 
or a staff of investigators. Rather it was 
the development of discussion and study 
by representative groups of faculty mem- 
bers, out of which it was hoped would 
emerge a more precise understanding of 
the problems that are involved in the 
training of teachers, and the relation of 
these problems to the curricula of the in- 
stitutions and to the community. A sharp- 
ening of objectives, an agreement concern- 
ing them, and changes to facilitate their 
achievement represent the generalized pur- 
poses that were involved. The twenty co- 
operating institutions focused their atten- 
tion on various specific problems, not the 
same in all cases, and from analysis'of sev- 
eral approaches the authors draw conclu- 
sions concerning ways in which teacher 
training problems may be studied, and 
point to difficulties that will be encoun- 
tered and aids that will be helpful. Typi- 
cal of the larger problems reviewed are 
student personnel in relation to teacher 
education, development of programs of 
general education, the field of major study, 
patterns of teacher education, and special 
subjects that are given emphasis in teacher 
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training. The relation of the college of 
teacher education and the need for “inte- 
gration and the group approach” are also 
discussed. Each topic, following general 
statement, is illustrated by a summarized 
case study of one or more of the co-operat- 
ing institutions. 

Certainly the most general and not sur- 
prising conclusion emerging from the mass 
of detail is that sound teacher education 
necessitates a united or integrated pro- 
gram, designéd as the result of planning in 
which the total personnel of an institution 
has participated, and including student 
participation as well. 

One may suspect that any value derived 
from the elaborate and expensive project 
undertaken by the commission is not in 
these published results but in the possible 
stimulation of faculty interest on the 
twenty campuses where the projects were 
located. The book itself is so laboriously 
written, and with such detailed elaboration 
of much that is commonplace,’ that it is 
exceedingly difficult to dig out the sig- 
nificant ideas. It is unfortunate that re- 
sults of a study that should have awakened 
widespread interest in the exceedingly im- 
portant problem of educating teachers 
‘should be so overwhelmingly smothered in 
verbiage. 

Marcorm M, WILLEY 

University of Minnesota 


EISENHART, LUTHER P. The Educational 
Process. Pp 87. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1945. $1.00. 

The slender size of this volume is de- 
ceptive of the real significance of the ma- 
terial it contains, for in 87 compact pages 
Dean Eisenhart of Princeton University 
has raised many fundamental questions that 
need consideration by anyone interested in 
higher education today. What is more, he 
has done so in a systematic manner, with 
the result that the tiny book outlines a 
matured and well-rounded philosophy of 
higher education, evolved out of years of 
experience as teacher and administrator. 

In successive chapters these topics are 
discussed: the curriculum, programs of 
concentration (honors and majors), meth- 
ods of instruction, examinations and tests, 
the relation of the secondary school to the 
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college, and the graduate school of arts and 
sciences. The basic question in terms of 
which most of the subsidiary points are - 
discussed is this: What is the effect of the 
courses, the methods, the administration 
upon the student? The author never loses 
sight of the individual, and argues effec- 
tively that the contents and processes of 
higher education are but means for fur- 
thering the development of the student, 
and not ends in themselves, as they too 
often tend to become. A good many obvi- 
ous but overlooked truths are put with 
effective simplicity. 

There is room for disagreement, ‘sas 
ever. It is possible to challenge some of 
Dean Eisenhart’s conclusions on the ground 
that they are derived from experience 
with a highly selected student body, and 
do not meet the situation confronting the 
great state universities. Likewise, to some 
he will seem overly conservative and un- 
realistic in his attitude toward secondary 
education, and unjust in his interpretation 
of general education, which at one point he 
quite unfairly defines as “an accumulation 
of information on many subjects” (p. 66). 
Nevertheless, the book is one that certainly 
should be read along with various other 
volumes now -appearing—all of which, 


‘taken together, indicate that there is a 


healthy ferment at work in the field of 


higher education. 


Marcom M. WILEY 
University of Minnesota 


Esenstern, Wurm. The Pure Theory 
of Law. Pp. xii, 211. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1945. $2.50. 
This is a very welcome exposition of 

the Pure Theory of Law in relation to the 

“traditions and assumptions of the Com- 

mon Law.” The Pure Theory of Law is a 

legal philosophical system ordinarily asso- 

ciated with the name of Hans Kelsen and 
others of the Vienna school of law. As 
the author shows, however, its influence 
has grown beyond this narrow boundary 
and has been enriched by juridical studies 
in many other countries. The first chap- 
ter sets out the philosophical basis of the 

Pure Theory of Law. It is shown here 

how the system relies most heavily on the 

philosophy of Kant, whence the name 
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“Pure” as distinguished from empirical, in 
imitation of the great Kantian Critiques. 
- The chapter is a valiant attempt to solve 
the dilemma to which the Kantian dualism 
of “law as it is” and “law as it ought to 
be” inevitably leads. Only an extended 
evaluation and criticism of this chapter 
could do justice to it. Suffice it here to 
say that the present solution of this di- 
Jemma is based on legal relativism and that 
this relativism ultimately rests on the 
mystical attitude that the divergence be- 
tween “the law as it is” and “the law as it 
ought to be” must be resolutely faced, even 
though one has no idea hew this stand 
should be made. 

The second chapter is called “Nature, 
Law and Society.” Here the rich philo- 
sophical content of the doctrines of the 
Viennese school becomes apparent. The 
brilliant work of Kelsen in sociological 
jurisprudence, as illustrated particularly in 
his recent work, Soctety and Nature, stands 
as a monument to the lasting value of the 
legal philosophical speculations of Conti- 
nental jurists in the last half-century. In 
the third chapter, on “Natural Law and 
Legal Positivism,” the writer comes to 
grips with the problem of relating theory 
to practice. This chapter contains most 
fruitful insights into concepts of the Com- 
mon Law by one trained in the Continental 
legal philosophy. 

The fourth chapter, on the “Unity of the 
Law,” seeks to discover a basic norm for 
legal science to correspond with the at- 
tempt of Kant to find in the transcendental 
ego the integrating principle of natural sci- 
ence. The basic norm is not derivable 
from positive law. On the contrary, with- 
out it “legal experience” is impossible. 
This is the heart of every Neo-Kantian 
legal philosophical system, and it is es- 
sentially the problem wkich Kant be- 
queathed to posterity: how to apply to the 
concrete legal problem the formal legal 
system which is the result of the activity 
of the practical reason legislating for itself. 

The answer of the presert writer to this 
historic question is what is called the 
“steps-and-stairs’ theory of law. The 
theme is familiar. Unity in diversity is 
being sought. Genus and species, uni- 
versal and particular, theory and practice 
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—the history of philosophy is strewn with 
the debris of systems designed to put at 
rest this ultimate puzzle which the human 
mind has been so astute as to frame for 
itself, Just how well Dr. Ebenstein suc- 
ceeds, each reader must judge for himself. 
His position is legal relativism or indeter- 
minacy, and the book ends with a sugges- 
tive reference to the physical indeter- 
minacy of Heisenberg and Eddington as 
epitomized in a quotation from the latter’s 
work, The Nature of the Physical World. 
“These scientists,” says Dr. Ebenstein, 
“are led to demand ‘a new epistemology’ 
which will be ‘a mixture of the knowable 
and the unknowable.’ ” 

The quotation is very revealing. . It 
shows at once the strength and the weak- 
ness of relativism. The strength lies in 
_the open-minded willingness of the rela- 
tivists to regard all cultural phenomena as 
grist for the legal philosopher’s mill; its 
weakness lies in their inability to keep legal 
science under control. 

The appearance of this volume signals 
the fact that legal philosophy in America 
has come of age. The pedestrian prag- 
matism of American legal science seems 
destined to be greatly enriched by the 
philosophical speculations of those trained 
in law and political theory as well as in 
the philosophical disciplines proper. From 
this point of view Dr. Ebenstein’s work is 
of first importance. 

THOMAS A. COWAN 

University of Pennsylvania 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


August 8, 1945 
Dear Sir:. 

I beg to thank Dr. Emil Lengyel for a 
very able summary and a very courteous 
appreciation of my book, Europe Free and 
United [published in THe Annars, July 
1945]. In one respect however, I feel that 
Dr. Lengyel has given the wrong impres- 
sion of my book. He says that I am 
“working in a vacuum,” and that I “trans- 
mute the base metal of a problem into the 
gold of a theory.” My two hundred pages 
are filled with facts ‘which Dr. Lengyel 
does not challenge, and do not contain 
even the shadow of a theory. I start from 
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the plain condition which no observer can 
overlook, and which David F. Dallin, 
among others, expresses so simply (The Big 
Three, Yale University, p. 280): “Eu- 
rope needs Germany industry; without the 
economy of her most industrialized nation, 
Europe will be the poorer.” There my 
case rests. For better for worse, Ger- 
many and the rest of Europe are partners. 
German industry cannot be properly in- 
tegrated into the European system with- 
out some form of economic union; and it 
is hopeless to keep the economic and the 
political apart. 

When I propose a European Assembly 
rather than a diplomatic conference, I am 
not disposing of any difficulty: I am simply 
suggesting a method. The work of the 
European Assembly would be hard enough. 
At least, there is a chance of its being 
constructive, Official diplomacy so far has 
led us, realistically, to bigger and better 
wars. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GUERARD 
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